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PREFACE 


It -was during the early days of the recent insurrection that 
I first thought of utilising my spare time by -writing some 
account of what was taking place around me, and these rough 
notes, written at odd moments during the campaign, I in- 
tended to have sent to the Field for publication in that 
journal, in the form of a scries of articles dealing entirely 
with my own personal experiences. After the disbandment 
of the Bulawayo Meld Force, however, and my own resigna- 
tion as an officer in that corps, finding that I had leisure to 
do so, I determined to amplify these notes, and give some 
account of every skirmish which had taken place between 
the Colonists and tho natives in Matabeleland up to the date 
of the disbandment of the above-mentioned Force. To this 
I add a short account of my personal experiences in the 
country during the months immediately preceding the out- 
break of the insurrection, and finding that I had then sufficient 
material to fill the covers of a small boob, I abandoned my 
original idea of getting what 1 had written published in 
weekly numbers, and determined for the third time to launch 
a book — always about Africa — on the long-suffering British 
public. 
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What I have \vritteii as it were historically regarding the 
events which have lately taken place in Matabeleland may, 
I think, be received as a simple and unadorned statement of 
fact, for where I have had to go ontside my own personal 
experiences, my information has always been obtained at 
first hand and checked by the corroborating acconirts of 
others who were also eye-witnesses of the events described. 
As to any conclusions I may have arrived at from given facts, 
they may be right or they may be wrong, but at any rate I 
claim the right to express my opinions frankly and fearlessly 
as long as they are my honest convictions. It may be said 
that, as I am a friend of Mr. Cecil Ehodes and of Dr. Jameson, 
I ought not to have expressed the opinion that it was the 
removal of the police force from Matabeleland to the Trans- 
vaal which gave the natives their opportunity to revolt, since 
the expression of such an opinion may be held to reflect upon 
the administration of the Chartered Company. My reply is, 
that I have written a history, which, to have any value, must be 
truthful, and that as Dr. Jameson cannot lay claim to infalli- 
bility, he was, like other mortals, liable to err. When he left 
Matabeleland he never dreamt that the removal of the police 
force would have any more effect upon the Matabele than 
the disbandment of the police in Mashunoland in 1891 had 
had upon the natives in that country. This opinion, more- 
over, must have been shared by the great majority of the 
inhabitants of Matabeleland, since no remonstrance was made 
by any public man at the time that the police left Bulawayo. 
We now know that the removal of the white police force 
ipis a mistake ; but it is easy to criticise after the event, and 
as at the time the mistake was made no one in Ehodcsia was 
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wise or prescient enotigli to foresee the possible effect it might 
have on the natives of Jilatabelcland, it would be the height 
of meanness and injustice to hold Dr. Jameson morally 
responsible for the present insurrection. 

Judging from tho knowledge which wo now possess of the 
secret history of the rebellion, it appears that the leaders of 
the movement must long ago have determined to revolt when- 
ever a favourable opportunity occurred, and a rebellion would 
therefore in all probability have taken place sooner or later ; 
so perhaps it is as well to have bad it and got over it at the 
same time as tho rinderpest. Tlie latter plague will have far 
more lasting effects than the native rising ; but when the 
railway from the south reaches Bulawayo, the country will 
once again be able to make a fair start, for with the greater 
knowledge now possessed by the authorities of the native 
character, the outcome of which will be a complete reorgan- 
isation of the native administration, no farther insurrection 
ought to be possible. For the rest, it is very evident that the 
Matabele broke out in rebellion because they disliked their 
position as a conquered people, and imagined that they were 
strong enough to throw off the yoke of their conquerors. But 
I fail to see that the fact that they have rebelled is any more 
an indictment against the general principles of the govern- 
ment of the Chartered Company, than were the numerous 
rebellions whicli have taken place from time to time in the 
Cape Colony an indictment against the wisdom and justice of 
the Imperial Government. 

Now that the rebellion has occurred, it will very possibly 
he said that it was brought about by systematic brutality 
the natives on the part of the white men in the country. 
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Suoii an allegation, however, cannot be supported by facts, 
for, as the records of the magistrates’ court will prove, the 
present Government has done all that any other civilised 
Government could have done to protect the natives from ill- 
treatment at the hands of irresponsible individuals ; and as a 
native commissioner thoroughly conversant with the Matahele 
language, and well in touch with the people, was stationed 
in each of the districts into which the country has been 
divided, it cannot ho urged that the natives had no opportu- 
nity of making their grievances known. Grievances of course 
they had, the chief of which, doubtless, was the loss of their 
independence as a nation, and the fact that they found them- 
selves treated as a conquered people lately engaged in 
hostilities, who had only been permitted to return to tlie 
country from which they had been driven at tire time of the 
first war under certain conditions, one of which was thot the 
indunas should, through the medium of the native commis- 
sioners, supply miners and farmers with native labour — all 
the able-bodied young men in the country being required to 
work for a certain number of months per annum at a fixed 
rate of pay. This rate of pay was fixed at lOs. a month with 
food ; but as a matter of fact mining work was almost always 
paid mnoh more highly, as much as 30s. a month with food 
being often given for unskilled labour, whilst the managers of 
mines made it their business to see that the hoys in their 
Company’s employ were well treated, and cruel treatment by 
individuals was, I do not hesitate to say, the exception to the 
rule. Owing to the excessive indolence of the people, how- 
qyer, there can he no doubt that the labour regulations were 
most irksome to them. The indunas grew more and more 
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disiaoliiied to exert their authority m the matter of induciug 
their people to work when applications were made to them, 
with the result that native policemen were sent to their 
kraals to insist on the labour regulations being carried out, 
and these policemen, I fear, sometimes exceeded their duties, 
and used their position to tyrannise over the people. 

I remember well that when Unilugulu ^ visited me for the 
first time, after I had taken up my residence on Essexvale,^ he 
complained bitterly of the high-handed manner in which 
the “ Ama Policcy Minyama,” the “ Black Police,” behaved 
to him and his people. “I have no complaints to make,” 
he said, " against the white policemen ; but the black police, 
wa duba, wa duba sebele — they give me trouble; they 
really give me trouble.” I myself complained to the acting 
Administrator, Mr. Duncan, concerning the inconsiderate 
manner in which it appeared to me that the labour regula- 
tions were sometimes carried out, and I was led to believe 
that the whole question of native administration would 
shortly be gone into by the Grovernment, and all grievances 
remedied. 

The cattle question I have dealt with in the course of my 
story. It was never sagaciously handled, and its mismanage- 
ment probably caused more discontent against the Chartered 
Company’s rule amongst the pure-blooded Matabele, or 
Abenzantsi, than anything else, whilst the irritatiou excited 
by the regulation exacting a certain amount of paid labom: 
yearly from every able-bodied man produced a feeling of 

^ Ono of the mast iuflueatlal ucu in Matabelaland ia the time of Lo 
Bengula. 

‘ The name of my Company's estate on whioh 1 was living before tha 
rebellion. 
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bitterness and discontent throughout the other classes of the 
community, which made them ripe for rebellion when they 
were called to arms by the leaders of the insurrection. How- 
ever, although no impartial critic can deny that the confisca- 
tion of so large a number of their cattle, and more especially 
the manner in which that confiscation was carried out, was 
impolitic if not ungenerous ; whilst the manner iu which the 
labour regulations were enforced was sometimes calculated 
to provoke serious discontent ; yet neither of these causes, nor 
both combined, would, in my opinion, have been sufficient to 
induce the mass of the population to break out in rebellion 
bar! there not been amongst them many men who, having 
once belonged to the ruling class in the country, were so 
dissatisfied at their loss of position and power under the 
white man’s rule, that they had determined to regain their 
independence as a nation, or to attempt to do so, on the first 
favourable opportunity which offered. The rebellion was not 
the spontaneous act of the mass of the people goaded to 
desperation by an insupportable tyranny. It was a drama 
into which they were surprised, and in many cases dragged 
against their better judgment, by a few leading spirits, who 
planned and carried out the first murders and utilised the 
hlakalaka Umlimo,^ as a prophet. 

To show that neither the cattle nor the labour questions 
were the only causes of the rebellion, I may mention that on 
Mr. Arthur Ehodes’ block of farms on the Impembesi river, 
extending to some 60,000 acres, there was a considerable 
native population which had been altogether exempted from 
the general labour regulatioiiB — although required to supply 

^ God. See Chapter xxyi. 
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Mr. Aithur Ehodes himself with any labour necessary on the 
fai'in for agricultural purposes ; whilst there had been dis- 
tributed amongst them 1600 head of cattle, which they held, 
in addition to their own, on exactly the same terms on which 
they had been formerly accustomed to tend cattle for Lo 
Bengula. Now hero was a population living, one would have 
thought, in a state of the most absolute contentment — for 
they were receiving the full benefit of the milk from a far 
larger number of cattle than they had ever had to look after 
in Lo Bengula’s time ; had been allowed to build their kraals 
wherever they thought fit, make use of whatever land they 
desii'ed for cultivation, and in fact to lead their own life in 
their own way undisturbed by any one, for the number of 
boys who came voluntarily to ask for employment was far in 
excess of what was required for agricultural work on the 
estate. And yet, when the rebellion broke out, these people 
to a man (always excepting Captain Tynn’s Delagoa Bay 
boy) joined the insurgents, and not only burnt down Mr, 
Arthur Rhodes’ homestead and swept off all his cattle, but 
murdered Mr. Edwards the surveyor, who happened to be 
working in the neighbourhood ; against whom they could 
have had no personal animus, as he was a complete stranger 
to them. Then, again, if any one had heard the natives 
living in the villages close round my homestead on Essexvale 
singing and dancing as they were wont to do on every moon- 
light night, he could not have maintained that they appeared 
to be weighed down by a sense of injustice and oppression, 
or, in fact, that they were anything but joyous and happy. 
It is very difficult to understand the workings of a Kafir’s 
mind, as any one must admit who has lived long amongsf^ 
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natives, but the fact that the Matabele broke out into rebellion 
against the Government of the Chartered Company, appears 
to me to be no proof of any special iniquity se on the 
part of that Government, since history has shown us, that 
wherever a savage race, entirely rmaccustomed to order and 
restraiut, has been conquered by a highly civilised people, 
who have fortliwith essayed to govern that savage race as 
humanely as possible, but after all in their own interests 
rather than in the interests of the conquered people, a rebellion 
against the more intelligent ruling class has been the result ; 
for the ways of the civihsed man are not the ways of the 
savage, who, there can be no doubt, would rather put up with 
all the ills from which we consider we have freed him, than 
be subject to the restraints of a settled form of Government. 
Practically, he says “ hang your Pax Britawka ” •, give me 
the good old times of superstition and bloodshed ; then, even 
if I did not know the day nor the hour when I might be 
“ smelt out ” as a witch, and forthwith knocked on the head, 
at any rate I could have basked in the sun until my time 
came; and then, too, when the “impi" went forth, what 
glorious times I had, and how I revelled in blood and loot ! 

As to any general charges of systematic injustice and 
cruelty towards the natives, which may and wiU. now be 
made by the personal enemies of Mr. Rhodes, against the 
Chartered Company, with the object of providing a justifica- 
tion for the brutal murders of European women and children 
which have been committed during the present rebellion, I 
would point out that such charges come rather late in the 
day, for the natives of Matabeleland had lived for over two 
^ears in an apparently fairly contented condition under the 
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Government of the Company before the rebellion broke out, 
and during the whole of that time there were four missionaries 
belonging to the London Missionary Society, besides some 
people called “ seventh-day adventists ” — whatever that may 
mean, for I have not the least idea myself — all of whom were 
worldng amongst, and avowedly for the benefit of^ the natives. 
Now, if systematic cruelty, injustice, and oppression of the 
Matabele by the Government of the Chartered Company had 
been going on constantly for over two years, it must have 
been very well known to all these men, and it was their duty 
not only to have protested against such gross misgovemment 
to the Company’s Administrator in Bulawayo, but also to 
have reported such abuses to their Directors in England. No 
such allegations, however, were ever made prior to the 
rebellion, and should any be now brought forward they 
ought to be received with the very gravest suspicion. The 
fact, too, remains that although individual acts of brutality 
have occurred in Matabeleland — as they have done in every 
other country in the world — during the last two years, and 
although mistakes have been made, especially in dealing with 
the cattle and labour questions, yet, on the whole, the con- 
ditions under which the natives in that territory were living, 
were such that no one resident in the country, whether 
missionary or miner, imagined before the rebellion broke out 
that there could be any deep-seated discontent amongst 
them. That the government of the natives has been all that 
was desirable from their point of view I do not say, as it is 
my opinion that, when a black man’s country has been con- 
quered by Europeans, the laws by which that country will be^ 
subsequently governed will be made in the interests of the 

I 
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whites, and some of them will he very unpalatable to the 
conquered race, however just and equitable they may seem to 
their rulers. “We Europeans make the mistake of thinking 
that, when we free a tribe of savages from what we consider a 
most oppressive and tyrannical form of government, sub- 
stituting in its place an orderly rule, under which every man’s 
life and property is protected and witch-doctors are not 
recognised, we ought to earn their gratitude ; but the fact is 
we invariably fail to do so, as the present insurrection, as well 
as aU the many rebellions by the natives of the Cape Colony 
against the rule of the Imperial Government has shown. Yet, 
as in the Gape Colony, so also will it be in Matabeleland. 
The savages will discover the uselessness of rebelling against 
the white man, and as time goes on will become more recon- 
ciled to the ways of their conquerors ; that is, if their grievances 
axe inquired into and as far as possible remedied, as I have 
every hope and belief that they will be as soon as the present 
rebellion has come to an end ; for not until mutual confidence 
has again been restored between the whites and the blacks can 
Ehodesia prosper. Erom the black man’s point of view the 
white man is probably not necessary as a factor in the pros- 
perity of the country. He could get along very well without 
him. Unfortunately we cannot manage without the black 
man ; he is absolutely necessary for the development of the 
country on the white man’s lines. But a sulky, rebellious 
black man, only held in subjection by fear, is both a useless 
and dangerous personality, and, therefore, the dictates of 
policy will be at one with the promptings of humanity, in 
demanding that the natives of Matabeleland shall be governed 
both kindly and justly as well as firmly. 
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One word more. In the following pages I have given 
descriptions of many barbarous deeds which have lately been 
committed in Matabeleland. I have hidden nothing, but 
have told the naked truth, and related not only how white 
men, women, and children were lately murdered, and their 
senseless bodies afterwards cruelly mutilated by black men, 
but also how, subsequently, black men were shot down 
pitilessly by the whites, no mercy being shown or quarter 
given them by the outraged colonists. By those who seek it, 
matter will doubtless be found in some of my stories on 
which to found imputations against the colonists of Ehodesia, 
who will be held up to execration for the “slaughter” of 
" poor natives ” ; the insinuation being that the “ poor 
natives ” were ruthlessly killed, with little or no provocation, 
in order to gratify the lust for blood, which certain people in 
England appear to think takes possession of their countrymen 
whenever they set foot on African soil But by the great 
mass of the English-speaking race I feel sure that the conduct 
of their kith and kin in Matabeleland during the late rebellion 
will not be too harshly judged. It will be remembered that 
they were the avengers of the women and children of their 
own colour, who had but lately been so mercilessly slain, 
and that, fighting as they were against hordes of savages 
eager to spiU. the life-blood of every white man in Ehodesia, 
savages in whose vocabulary no such words as pity or mercy 
are to be found, nothing else could be expected than that in 
the hour of victory no quarter should be given to the 
murderous foe, It is as irnfaii as it is ridiculous to talk of the 
" slaughter ” of natives who, having come with arms in their 
hands, not only to kill you, but your wife and child also, find 
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they have reckoned without their host, and are themselves 
discomfited and shot down by their would-be victims. ITow, 
possibly, there might be found in England a philanthropist so 
meek and good that, were he suddenly confronted by a burglar 
who told him plainly that he meant to kill him and walk 
into his house, he would reply, although he carried a loaded 
revolver in his hand, “ Kill me and walk on, for it would be 
against my creed and conscience to sully my hands with the 
slaughter of so fine a specimen of the human race as your- 
self.” I do not say that so noble a character reaUy exists 
within the four seas of Britain, but if he does, I suj^pose he 
ought to be looked for amongst the ranks of those who have 
been loudest in their condemnation of the British settlers in 
Ehodesia, and who thereby arrogate to themselves the posses- 
sion of a nobility of nature to which ordinary mortals cannot 
hope to attain. Eor the sake of example, therefore, let us 
say that such a man does exist, and that he is none other 
than the editor of T’i'vXlh, Mr. Henry Labouchere. Well, 
granted then that Mr. Labouchere — ^the man whom, for the 
sake of example, I have endowed with such a noble nature — 
would be prompted to sacrifice his own life rather than sully 
Ms soul with the killing of a burglar, would he go yet farther 
and still spore the robber's life if he knew that, after he Mm- 
self had been killed, Ms wife and child would also be put to 
death ? I cannot believe that he would, but imagine rather 
that he would shoot as straight as possible to prevent such a 
catastrophe, and I for one would wish that in such a special 
cose Ms practice might be better than Ms usual preaching. 

Now the settlers in Ehodesia, on those occasions when 
they have been accused of slaughtering the natives, have only 
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taken, the same conrse as I think ■would have been adopted 
by the great-souled philanthropist, whom I hope I am not 
wronging by imagining that he wonlcl steel his heart to take 
the life of a burglar, if for no other reason than to save the 
lives of those dear to him; and therefore I would ask my 
readers not to judge too harshly of the deeds of the colonists 
which I have recounted iu the following pages, but to re- 
member, when judging of their actions, the terrible provocation 
wliioh they had received. It may be that I have here and 
there shown a very strong racial feeling against the black 
man ; but it must be remembered that my story has been 
written in the midst of all the horrors of a native rebellion, 
that I have seen many gruesome sights, and have with my 
own hands collected together the broken skulls of murdered 
women and children — ^Dutch and English— in order to give 
them Christian burial. Thus I have sometimes written under 
the influence of strong emotions, making too little allowance 
possibly for the black man smarting under what he perhaps 
had some reason to consider the arrogance and injustice of his 
white conquerors. However, my opinions after all are of 
little value, being those of a single individual ; but I trust 
that whoever may take the trouble to read my narrative 
will accept my facts, and believe that the account I have 
written of events which have lately occuired in Matabeleland 
is a true and unvarnished one. 

THE AUTIIOE. 


Bulawavo, 21st Avyust 1886 . 
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1 return to Matabelelaud — Game plentiful near the Senlioi-wlioi river — An 
adventuia with a leopard — Bulawayo reached — ^Prosperous outlook — Wo 
leave for Esbexvale — Cattle-confiscation question — Its final settlement. 

When, in the end of December 1893, immediately after the 
oloae of the first Matahcle War, I rode away from Bulawayo 
and set out on my journey to England, I thought it more than 
probable that I should never again revisit the land over which 
Lo Bengula had so lately held sway. Destiny, however, willed 
it otherwise. Perhaps I found that the definition of " enough ” 
as " a little more than you’ve got,” when applied to income, 
was a true one , or perhaps I thought the ways of civilisation 
somewhat irksome, and at times pined for “ a breath of the 
veld” and one more look at the wild game in the wild 
country where I had already passed so many years of my 
life. At any rate, when I was asked hy my old friendi Mr. 
Maurice Heany, to go out once more to Matabelelaud to 
assist him in the management of a laud and gold-mining 
company whicli he had recently floated, I gave the proposal 
luy very serious consideration, and when I found that my 
wife was quite willing to face all the troubles and difficulties 
incidental to a life in a new country, I agreed to undertake 
the duties required of me for a period of two years. 

We — my wife and I — ^left England for South Africa on 
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30tli Maroli 1895, but we did not reach Bulawayo until the' 
end of the following August; as, after landing at Cape 
Town, we spent two months in the Cape Colony and the 
Orange Free State, and then taking ship round the coast to 
Beira, proceeded by river steamer to IFontesvilla, and thence 
by rail to Chimoio. Here my waggon was awaiting us, and 
in it we travelled slowly and comfortably for two months, 
keeping the main transport road — which I had myself laid out 
four years before — to Salisbury, but from there going across 
country to my old hunting camp on the Hauyani river; 
thence to Hartley Hills on the Hmfuli, and from there along 
the old hunters’ road to Bulawayo. On this portion of our 
route I found game very plentiful, especially sable antelopes, 
large herds of which beautiful animals I saw almost daily. 
Near the river Sewhoi-whoi I was able to take my wife quite 
close up to the largest herd of these antelopes that I have 
ever seen. As they cantered past us within a hundred yards 
I counted them roughly and made thoir number between 
seventy-five and eighty. Having plenty of meat at the 
waggon I had no need to shoot ; so we just sat on our horses 
and admired them, though there was one cow with a beauti- 
ful curved pair of horns that tempted me sorely. On several 
occasions we saw the fresh spoor of lions, but we never either 
got a sight of the animals themselves or even heard one roar. 
At the Sebakwe river I saw the tracks of a herd of elephants 
that had passed only a few days before ; and on this same 
day I mot with rather a curious experience, which, although 
I am not writing an article on shooting incidents, I will 
take the liberty to relate. 

Early on the morning of the day in question I had left 
the waggon and ridden down to the river — ^the Sebakwe — 
intending to follow its course to tire point at which the 
road crossed it. Having plenty of meat, I took no native 
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attendants ■with me, and resolved not to shoot at anything 
but a small antelope, a wild pig, or some animal the gi'eater 
part of which I could have carried behind my saddle. How- 
ever, I saw no game at all, laige or small, with the exception 
of one reed buck ram bounding through the long grass, and 
was approaching the ford across the river without having 
fired a shot, when I noticed what I took to be a jackal 
sitting on its haunches in the grass about a hundred and 
fifty yards to my right. The grass being rather long I could 
not make out very well what it was even from my horse’s back, 
and when I had dismeunted I could barely see that there 
was anything there at all. However, aiming rather low in 
the grass, I fired, and distinctly heard the bullet strike some- 
thing with a loud thud. Eemounting my horse, and marking 
by a small bush the spot near which the now invisible 
animal had been before I fired, I rode leisurely up to see 
what I had shot. I was carrying my rifle across the saddle 
in front of me, without having reloaded it, and on nearing 
the bush I had marked pulled up my horse and was look- 
ing about for a jackal lying dead on the ground. However 
I could not see one, and was wondering how such a small 
animal could have moved away after being hit by an expand- 
ing bullet, when a loud grunting noise made me look up, 
and I saw a leopard rushing towards me through the grass. 
As it only charged from a distance of fifteen yards, it was 
close to me before I could even swing my rifle over the 
horse’s neck, and I made sure that it would spring upon 
him and bite and claw him badly before I could load and 
shoot. However, strange to say, it simply galloped past, 
almost, if not quite, brushing against my horse’s fore-leg, 
and passing beneath my right stirrup. After going about 
thirty yards it stopped and sat down on its haunches. By 
this time I had another cartridge in my rifle ; so I hastily 
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dismounted and gave the leopard a shot behind the shoulder, 
killing it instantly. It proved to be a large female in good 
condition, -with a beautifully-marked skin. The first bullet 
had struck it in the middle of the body, and going right 
through, had made a large hole on the further side, out of 
which a portion of the liver was protruding. This was of 
course sufficient to account for the animal’s display of bad 
temper ; but why it simply rushed past me without spring- 
ing on to the horse, I don’t quite know. Had my horse 
turned, possibly it would have done so ; but being an animal 
of a very imperturbable temper he never moved, and his immo- 
bility may have disconcerted the leopard, and caused it not 
to act quite up to its original intention. After disem- 
bowelling it, I lifted it on to my horse, and carried it behind 
the saddle to the ford across the Sebakwe, where I found my 
waggon outspanned. This very nuld adventure is the only 
incident of interest which 1 have to record as having occurred 
on our journey to Bulawayo, which we finally reached on 
20th August. 

When just twenty months previously I had left Mata- 
beleland, there was no other Bulawayo save a ruined kraal, 
but lately wrecked and destroyed by the order of the un- 
happy Lo Beugula, who in despair at the defeat of his bravest 
regiments, had blown up his European house, burnt his chief 
town to ashes, and abandoning the land won by his father’s 
assegais to the victorious troopera of the Chartered Company, 
fled away to die heart-broken in the forests to the north. 
Just across the stream which runs below the kraal stood the 
camp of the white invaders, a rough, hardy lot of men, whom 
some have called heroes and others filibusters ; a confusion of 
titles equally applicable, I fancy, to the followers of Drake or 
Clive or any other body of men who have helped to make the 
British Empire what it is. The site of the new township ^d 
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indeed been marked out, but not a bouse of any land stood 
upon it. In the short interval, however, a liuropean town 
had sprung up, containing many good, substantial buildings, 
whilst the bustle and movement in the dusty streets gave an 
air of life and vigour to the new Bulawayo, which is very 
commonly absent from the frontier towns of South Africa. 
In short, at this time — the autumn of 1895 — everything 
was apparently cmdeur de rose in Matabeleland. Properties, 
whether farm lands, building sites in town, or mining claims, 
went up to very high values, whilst almost every one believed 
that within a year Bulawayo would contain a population of 
5000 souls, and that the town itself would receive a plentiful 
supply of water from the reservoirs already in course of 
construction, and be lighted by the electric light. In fact, all 
was mirth and joy and hope in the future ; for what was to 
hinder the ever-increasing prosperity of the country ? Much 
good work had already been done on many of the reefs, and 
on the whole the promise was distinctly good. Then again, 
after a probation of eighteen months, the country had been 
pronounced favourably upon by Dutch and Colonial farmers, 
especially for cattle-ranching, whilst many predicted that much 
of the high veld would carry sheep. 

Apparently no difficulties with tho natives were to be 
apprehended, and certainly were not foreseen, as no one could 
have recognised the identity in the quiet submissive native 
carrying nothing but a stick, to the arrogant savage of old 
times who was seldom seen without his shield and assegais, 
and who was usually insolent and brutal in his manner to the 
white man. No one dreamt that within a very few months 
the country would be well-nigh overwhelmed in calamity j 
that that temble scourge the rinderpest, which has swept 
like a destroying angel from Masailand through Central and 
Eastern Africa, almost annihilating in its course aU bovine 
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animals as well as all the various and beautiful species of 
antelopes, was creeping ever nearer to the Zambesi river, and 
was destined ere long to cross that boundary, and travelling 
ever southwards destroy tens of thousands of cattle in 
Matabeleland, thereby paralysing its transport service, and 
rendering the cost of living almost prohibitive in a country 
separated by 600 miles of wilderness from the nearest railway 
station. Still less, looking at the submissive behavioiu of 
the natives, did any one picture to himself in the furthest 
recesses of his mind, the vision of homesteads burned to ashes 
throughout Matabeleland, and around them the corpses of 
their owners, among them many women and tender children, 
all brutally murdered, lying unburied in their blood. Yet 
were these dire disasters, with partial drought and plague 
of locusts superadded, soon to crush all joy out of Mata- 
beleland. 

In spite of its air of prosperity and the light-heartedness 
of its inhabitants, Bulawayo with its constant dust-storms, 
scarcity of water, and general burnt-up appearance, had but 
few attractions either for my wife or myself, and we made 
our arrangements to get away to our Company’s property of 
Essexvale as soon as possible. On this property a rough 
two-roomed house of poles, plastered with mud and thatched 
with grass, had been got ready for us temporarily, pending 
the arrival of a wire-wove bungalow that had been sent out 
from England in sections, and which was to be erected on a 
site chosen by myself. On our way to Essexvale we spent a 
night with my old friends the missionaries at Hope Fountain, 
and I had a long talk over old times, and the present condi- 
tion of the natives in Matabeleland. Mr. Helm told me that 
ahhough doubtless the members of the royal family, and the 
men of position under the old regime, regretted the downfall 
of their king and the conquest of the country by the wl^te 
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man, yet the great mass of the people acknowledged that they 
were better off under the rule of the Chartered Company than 
they had been in Lo Bengula’a time ; for although individual 
white men were sometimes guilty of injustice and brutality 
towards individual natives, yet, speaking generally, the lives 
and property of the latter were now secure, and whatever 
they earned was their own, all of which blessings were un- 
known to them before the conquest of Matabeleland by tlie 
white man. 

There was, however, one matter, Mr. Helm informed me, 
that was causing a great deal of discontent throughout the 
country. This was the periodical taking away of the cattle 
in small numbers by the Chartered Company, subsequent to 
the first confiscation immediately after the war. Probably if, 
after the subjugation of the country, the Chartered Company 
had at once taken all the cattle they ever intended to take, 
and given the natives the balance for their very own to do 
with as they liked, there never would have been any heart- 
burning over the cattle question at all. However, after the 
first confiscation, all the remaining cattle in the country — 
about 90,000 — ^weie branded with the Company’s brand and 
left with the natives to look after. They were told that the 
Company would take more from time to time as they required 
tliem, but at the same time they were given to understand 
that only cattle which had belonged to the king would be 
confiscated, and none belonging to private owners interfered 
with. This promise was made under the belief that nearly 
all the cattle in Matabeleland had belonged to the king, and 
that the private owners had been but few in number. That 
this was a mistake 1 think there can be little doubt, as 
almost every man of any standing in Matabeleland had been 
a cattle-owner, some of the chief Indunas possessing large 
hqrds of private cattle. But when a native commissioner 
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received an order from the Government to scud to Bulawayo 
without delay a certain number of cattle from his district, he 
never could have done so had he listened to all the claims 
made to private ownership previous to the war, some of which 
were true, but others false ; and he therefore had to use his 
own discretion in selecting the cattle necessary to make up 
the total required. In this way certain natives suffered 
wrong, more especially owners of perhaps only three or four 
cows, who in some cases lost their all, both in cattle and faith 
in the honesty and justice of the Government of the Chartered 
Company, which they deemed had broken the promise given 
to them, as indeed was the case, though the mistake was 
made inadvertently and through not considering the in- 
vestigation of the whole question of sufficient importance to 
take any great trouble about. 

“If,” said Mr. Helm, “the Company would take, once for 
all, all the cattle they intend taking, and give the natives 
the remainder, it would restore their confidence, as they now 
believe that the cattle will be constantly taken away from 
them in small lots until there axe none left to them. How- 
ever,” ho continued, “ the Company can do what it likes with 
them, and treat them generously or otherwise as it pleases, 
for they acknowledge themselves to be a conquered people, 
and will submit to any terms imposed upon them.” This 
remark was made by a man who had lived in close intimacy 
with the natives of Matabeleland for twenty years, but as 
subsequent events show, it was fax from the truth. Shortly 
after this conversation, the Government of the Chartered 
Company, noting on the advice I believe of the chief native 
. commissioner, Mr. Herbert Taylor, decided to finally settle the 
cattle question. There were at this time about 70,000 head of 
, cattle in the hands of the natives, and of this number the 
Government determined to take two -fifths, leaving tlip 
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remaiuing three -fifths as the absolute property of the 
Matahele. A meeting was called at Bulawayo, at which all 
the chief Indunas in the country were present, and when the 
proposition was laid before them, they expressed themselves 
as thoroughly satisfied, and assured Mr. Taylor tliat their 
people would also he satisfied ; and from my own subsequent 
observation, I believe that this final distribution of the cattle 
caused a general feeling of relief throughout the country, and, 
in the district in which T was living at any rate, the people 
seemed well contented with this settlement of the question, 
which left them for the most part fairly well off. 
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Of our life on Essexvale I have but little of interest to 
relate. In September and October the weather became 
intensely hot, but our weU-thatched house vre found to be 
much cooler than any building in Bulawayo, to which seat 
of light and learning we paid but occasional visits. Our 
wire-wove house did not arrive in Matabeleland until late in 
November, just as the rainy season was setting in, and it was 
not until towards the end of the year that it was put together 
and stood ready to receive us, on the site I had chosen for 
it. This was a very picturesque position on the top of a 
cliff about eighty feet above the Ingnaima river. Here we 
lived happily and contentedly for three months, and were 
apparently on the most friendly terms with all the natives 
living near us. Our Company bought about 1200 head of 
cattle, and these I distributed amongst the natives living on 
Essexvale — an estate of nearly 200,000 acres — ^to herd for us 
in lots of from ten to thirty in number, which they were vejy 
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glad to do for the sake of the milk. To all the headmen 
living immediately round the homestead I gave a larger pro- 
portion of m ilk cows, on the condition that they brought me 
daily half the millr. 

I was assisted in the management of the estate by a young 
German, Herr Blocker, who had taken his diplomas in a 
German School of T'orestry, as it was part of our Company’s 
scheme to start a plantation of gum trees, the timber of which 
is valuable for mining purposes. We therefore cleared and 
ploughed up about forty acres of land, and planted out over 
5000 trees raised from seed on a strip of eight acres near the 
house. The rest of the ploughed land we sowed with maize, 
reserving about an acre near the river for a vegetable garden. 
The ground round the house my wife laid out in flower-beds, 
and I had also beds prepared for the planting of orange and 
other fruit trees, which I had ordered from the Cape Colony; 
whilst several banana and grenadiUa plants, which had been 
given us by the Eev. Mr. Helm, were already growing well. 
Altogether, in spite of the most unseasonable drought which 
prevailed during January, February, and March, our home- 
stead commenced to look quite pretty, and another year’s 
work would have made a nice place of it ; whilst the view 
from our front door up the river, with our cattle and horses 
grazing on the banks, and ducks and geese swimming in 
the pools or sunning themselves on the sand, was always 
singularly homelUce. 

As I have said above, up to the day of the native insm-- 
reotion, which broke out towards the end of March, all the 
natives on Essexvale appeared to be on the most friendly 
terms with us, and were always most civil and polite to my 
wife, who had grown to like them very much. We had done 
them many good turns, and I believe they liked us as indi- 
viduals. TJmlugulu, a relation of Lo Bengula’s, and one of 
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the principal men in that king’s time, as well as a high priest 
of the ceremonies at the annual religious dance of the Tnx- 
wala, was living about fifteen miles away, and often came to 
see us. He was a very gentle-mannered savage, and always 
most courteous and polite in his bearing, and by us he was 
always treated with the consideration due to one who had 
held a high position and been a man of importance in Lo 
Bengula’s time. It is now supposed, and I think with justice, 
that this man was one of the chief instigators of the rebellion j 
but if this is so, I have strong reasons for believing that he 
only finally made up his mind that the time had come for 
the attempt to be made to drive the white men out of the 
country when he learnt that the whole of the police force of 
Matabeleland, together with the artillery, munitions of war, 
etc., which had been taken down to the Transvaal by Dr. 
Jameson, had been captured by the Boers. My reason for 
tliinking so is, that before he heard this news he asked me 
several times to take some unbranded cattle from him, and 
have them herded amongst my own, or bought from him at 
my own price. This request I could not grant, but advised 
him to go and tell Dr. Jameson the story he had told me, as 
to how these cattle came to ho in his possession without the 
Company’s brand on them, After he heard the news of Dr. 
Jameson’s surrender, TJmlugulu never said anything more 
about these cattle, hut he often came to see me, and always 
questioned me very closely as to what had actually happened 
in the Transvaal. Although at that time I had no idea as 
to the lines on which I now think his mind was working, I 
gave him little or no information, the more so that I could 
see he was very anxious to get at the truth. 

Towards tho end of February, Mr. Jackson, the native 
commissioner in my district, who was living with a sub- 
inspector and a force of native police at a spot on one of the 
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roads tlirougli i'lssexvale about twelve miles distant from our 
house, informed me that rumours of coming disaster to the 
white man, purporting to emanate from the " Umluno ” or 
god of the Makalakas, who dwells in a cave of the Matopo 
Hills, were being spread abroad amongst the people of Mata- 
beleland. Shortly before this there had been a total eclipse 
of the moon. This the Umlimo told the natives meant that 
white man’s blood was about to be spUt. Turther than this, 
they were informed that Lo Bengula was not dead, but was 
now on his way buck to Matabelelaiid with a large army from 
Uie north, whilst two other armies wore coming Lo help him 
against the white man from tho west and oast. "'Watch the 
coming moon,” said the Hmlimo, “ and be ready.” He also 
claimed to have sent the rinderpest, which had just reached 
the cattle in the north of Matabcleland — though of what 
advantage that scourge was to tho natives I don’t quite see — 
and promised that he would soon afllict tho white men them- 
selves with some equally terrible disease. 

How, although these rumoura of a native rising were 
current iu Matabeleland some time before the insurrection 
actually broke out, and were reported to the then acting 
chief native commissioner, Mr, Thomas, and to the heads of 
the Govemmeirt, I do not think that they would have been 
warranted in taking any steps of a suppressive nature at this 
juncture ; for there was absolutely nothing tangible to go 
upon, nor could any commission of inquiry have come to 
any other conclusion than that the natives had no intention 
of rebelling ; for they were as quiet and submissive iu their 
demeanour towards Europeans as they ever had been since 
the war, and there was absolutely no evidence of any secret 
arming amongst thorn ; and the fact remains that, with one 
exception, aU those Europeans in Matabeleland who had had 
a^long experience of natives — that is, the native commis- 
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sioners, missionaries, and a few old traders and hunters, 
amongst whom I must include myself — were unanimous in the 
opinion that no rebellion on the part of the Matabele was to 
be apprehended. I say there was one exception, as I have 
been told that Mr. Usher, an old trader long resident in 
Matabeleland, and who since the first war has been living 
altogether amongst the natives, has always maintained that 
the Matabele would one day rise against the white man. 

Tor myself, I had many conversations with Mr. Jackson 
on the subject, and we came to the conclusion, after talldng 
with several intelligent natives regarding the rumours going 
about, that the Matabele were not likely to rebel until Lo 
Bengula appeared with his army. “However,” said Mr. 
Jackson one evening, “ it is very difficult to worm a secret 
out of a native, and if there should be an insurrection those 
are the devils we have to fear,” poiuting to hia aq^uad of 
native Matabele policemen, sitting about round their huts all 
armed with repeating "Winchester rifles. At that time no one 
would have imagined that these native policemen — aU fine, 
active-lookiag young fellows, and very smart at their drill — 
would have been likely to mutiny, since they were not only 
very well disciplined but most civil and obedient to their 
white officers ; whilst, on the other hand, they were constantly 
at loggerheads with their compatriots, whom they had to 
bring to book for any transgression of the Chartered 
Company’s laws, and more particularly for evasion of the 
regulations exacting a certain amount of labour annuedly at 
a fixed rate of pay from every able-bodied young man. How- 
ever, as subsequent events have shown, Mr. Jackson was right 
in his prognostication, for when the rebellion did break out, 
about half the native police at once turned their rifles e^ainst 
their employers. The remainder were true to their salt, but 
had to be disarmed as a precautionary measure. 
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I will now before going further say a word concerning the 
“ Umlimo ” or god of the Makalakas, who has apparently 
played such an important port in the present rebellion, but 
who, I think, has in reality only been the instrument employed 
by the actual leaders of the insurrection to work upon the 
superstitions of tho people, and mould them to their will. To 
the best of my belief, there exists amongst the Makalakas, as 
amongst all the tribes of allied race throughout South-Eastern 
Africa, an hereditary priesthood, confined to one family, though 
from time to time certain other 3'oung men are adopted by 
the high priest and initiated into the mysteries of his pro- 
fession. These men in common, with the actual sons of the 
high priest are known henceforth as children of the god. 
The head of the family lives in the Matopo HiUs, and is 
known as the Umlimo, but as far as one can understand 
from the rather conflicting statements made concerning him 
by the natives, he is not actually the Umlimo, but a being 
possessed of all the ordinary attributes of man, — ^in fact a 
human being, with a spiritual nature superadded which 
enables him to commune with the unseen Deity that per- 
vades space, and communicate the wishes or commands of 
the invisible spirit to the people. The temple of the 
Umlimo is a cave in the Matopo Hills, whither the people 
repair to consult him j and I believe that the voice which is 
heard in answer to thoir questions from the depths of the 
cave is supposed to emanate not from the human Umlimo 
or priest, but to be the actual utterance of the invisible god. 
The human Umlimo is kept wonderfully well posted up con- 
cerning everything that happens in Matabeleland, probably 
by tho various members of his family, who live in different 
parts of the country, and who often visit him. He is thus 
often enabled to make very shrewd answers to the questions 
asked him, and to show himself conversant with matters 
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■wMch. Ma inteiioGntora thought were known, only to them- 
selves ; and in this way he has gained a great ascendency over 
the minds of the people. 

If one asks who the XJmlimo is, the answer is that he is 
a spirit or supernatural being of infinite wisdom, known to 
man only as a voice speaking from the depths of a cave. He 
is said to be able to apeak all languages, as well as to be 
possessed of the faculty of roaiing like a lion, crowing like a 
cock, barking like a dog, etc. On the other hand, the human 
Umlimo accepts or rather demands presents from those 
who visit his cava for the pm-pose of consulting the Deity, 
and possesses not only cattle, sheep, and goats, but also a 
large number of wives. The great mass of the Matabele 
people seem to me to have very vague ideas concerning the 
U mlim o ; and sometimes I think that besides the priest in 
the Matopos through whom the voice of God is supposed to 
be heard, there are other priests,^ or so-called Umlimos, in 
other parts of the country through whom they believe that 
the commands of the Almighty can be conveyed to them. 
At any rate, both prior to and during the present rebellion, 
utterances purporting to emanate from the " Umlimo ” have 
been implicitly believed in, and the commands attributed to 
him obeyed with a blind fanatidsm, that one would not have 
looked for in a people who always seem to be extremely 
matter of fact and practical in everyday life. It may seem 
strange that tins “ Undimo,” or god of the despised Makalakas, 
should be accepted as an oracle by the Matabele, but I know 
that Lo Bcngula professed a strong belief in his magical 
powers, and from time to time consulted him. I believe, 
however, that the Umlimo was made use of for the purposes 

* There can bo no donht ae to this, as there is now an Umlimo or prophet 
with the insurgents in the north-east of Matabeleland, who has apparently 
no conneotion with the Umlimo in. the Uatopo Hills. 
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of tbe present rebellion by Umlngulu, and other members of 
the late king’s family. 

These men were naturally not content with their position 
under the white man’s rule, and as ever since the war they 
had probably been rebels at heart, they only wanted an 
opportunity to call the people to arms. This opportunity 
they thought had come when they heard that the entire 
police force of Matabeleland, together with most of the big 
guns and munitions of war up till then stored in Bulawayo, 
had been captured by the Boers. Bor to them the police 
represented the fighting or military element amongst the 
white men, and they more or less despised all other classes, 
whom they usually saw going about altogether unarmed and 
defenceless. When the police were gone, therefore, they at 
once probably set about stirring up a rebellion, and got the 
TJmlimo to play their game and work upon the superstitions 
of the people. This at any rate is my own opinion of the 
origin of the insurrection. 

About the middle of March I was appointed cattle in- 
spector for the district between the Bmaingwani and Insiza 
rivers, and had to do a lot of riding about in my endeavours 
to assist the Government to arrest the spread of the rinder- 
pest. However, one might as well have tried to stop a rising 
tide on the sea-shore, as prevent this dreadful disease from 
travelling steadily down the main roads, leaving nothing but 
rotting carcasses and ruined men behind it. Therefore, while 
still strictly prohibiting all movement of cattle from infected 
districts to parts of the country yet free from the terrible 
scourge, the Government declared the main roads open for 
traffic on Tuesday, 24th March, in order that as many waggon- 
loads of provisions as possible m^ht be brought into Bulawayo, 
whilst any oxen were still left alive to pull them ; for at this 
time the only calamities apprehended in Matabeleland were 
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famine, and the complete dislocation of transport throughout 
the country owing to the terrible mortality amongst the cattle 
from rinderpest. These dangers indeed seemed so pressing 
that the Government was called upon by a deputation from 
the Obamher of Commerce to at once purchase 2000 mules, 
to he used for the importation of food-stulfs into Bulawayo, 
and their distribution from that centre to the various mining 
districts. 

On Sunday, 22nd March, I reached Bulawayo late iu 
the evening, after a very long day’s ride inspecting cattle, 
and I then heard ramours of a disturbance having taken place 
between some of Mr. Jackson’s native police and the inhabit- 
ants of a Matahele kraal near the north-western boundary 
of our Company’s property of Essexvale. On the following 
day I got a fresh horse and rode twenty-five miles down the 
Tuli road to Dawson’s store on the Umzingwani river — ^the 
limit of my heat in this direction — tissuing passes to all the 
waggons I met with to proceed on their way up or down the 
road on the following morning. Arrived at the store, I there 
met my friend Mr, Jackson, the native commissioner, and 
Mr. Cooke, and learned from them that a native policeman 
had been murdered by the Matahele on the previous Friday 
night, and that the murderers had fled into the Matopo ECUs, 
taking rU their women and chUdren as weU as their cattle 
with them. My friends were only waiting for a detachment 
of native police, under two white inspectors, to foUow up the 
murderers and endeavour to bring them to justice. 
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Siist overt act of roballion — ^Natives boirow axes from Mrs. Selous— WliBre 
ore the white police 1 — ^Native woman gives information of the murder 
of whites — Natives run oif with the cattle — Murder of three miners — 
Inscrutability of the Kafir mind — Matabele raid on cattle. 

Now tliis murder of a native policeman on the night of 
Friday, 20 bh March, was the first overt act of rebellion on the 
part of the Matabele against the Government of the British 
South Africa Company, and I will therefore relate exactly 
what occurred. On the evening of the aforementioned day, 
eight native policemen, acting on instructions of Mr. Jackson, 
arrived at the town of TJmgorshlwini, situated in the hills 
near the Umzingwani river. Being accompanied by several 
boys carrying their blankets, etc., they formed quite a little 
party, and so camped outside the native town. They were 
sitting talking over their fires after the evening meal, when a 
number of Matabele came up, and ranging themselves in a 
line in front of them, commenced to dance. These men aU 
carried knob-kerries, and wore led by a man named Umzobo,^ 
who had held a post of importance at Bulawayo in Lo 
Bengula’s time. The so-called dancing of all Kafirs of Zulu 
race is not dancing in the European sense, but consists for 
the most part in stamping on the ground, swaying the body 
and gesticulating with sticks. The stamping is usually 
accompanied by a chant, the words of which are often 

' Hia title was “nmliaa go Bulawayo," or Lieutenant of Bulawayo. 
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improvised for tlie occasion, and the effect of the whole 
dance is decidedly stimulating, as I have often watched a 
stolid, stupid-looking Kafir work himself up to a state of high 
excitability by this means. On the present occasion Umzobo 
and his men very soon showed tliat they had come to dance 
before the representatives of the law with a purpose, that 
purpose being to pick a quarrel with. them. They soon 
commenced to "jia,” or point with their sticks; then one of 
them ran out of the line, and coming close up to the poHce, 
stooped forward, and drawing his left hand rapidly backwards 
and forwards across his throat, said . “You are killing us, you 
are killing us ; why don’t you cut our throats, and make an 
end of it^’’ Then another ran out, and repeatiug the formula, 
“ you are killing us,” pressed his finger on his temple, and 
said ; “ "Why don’t you shoot us ? why don’t you put the bullet 
in just here ? ” The expression, “ you’re killing us,” so fre- 
quently used by Umzobo’s men, meant “ you’re making life 
unpleasant to us by enforcing the Company’s laws.” 

"When these hostile demonstrations had gone on for some 
time, the sergeant iu charge of the police told TJmzobo that 
he had better take his men away, and toll them to go to 
sleep, as nobody wanted to fight with them ; but his words 
were without effect, and the dancing was still going on, 
when one of the policemen saw a man creeping stealthily 
towards them round the back of the cattle kraal. At once 
suspecting mischief, he jumped up, and calling to his comrades 
“ Look out, we’re amongst enemies,” rushed upon the crouch- 
ing figure that at once stood up and revealed a Kafir armed 
with an assegai. Before he could make use of his weapon, 
however, the policeman caught him by the wrist, whilst 
another guardian of the law who had followed close behind 
seized his other arm. They at once disarmed the man, and were 
putting the handcuffs on him, when a shot was fired out of 
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the cattle kraal, aimed of course at the police, hut so badly 
aimed that instead of hitting one of them, it struck their 
prisoner in the hack, killing him almost instantly. Indeed, 
he fell dead with the handcuff on one wrist. Immediately 
the shot was fired soma of the police rushed into the kraal 
and almost succeeded in capturing the man who had fired, so 
nearly in fact that he dropped his rifle in his hurry to 
escape. 

Umzobo and his men had now disappeared, and the 
police having collected together, were standing in the light 
of their camp fires uncertain what to do, when a volley was 
fired amongst them from the bush outside the kraal. None 
of the police were hit, but one of their blanket-carriers was shot 
through the head and killed on the spot. Not knowing the 
number of their unseen enemies, the representatives of the law 
then thought it advisable to beat a retreat. They reached Mr. 
Jackson’s camp at 1 A.M. on Saturday, banding him the 
captured rifle, and reporting the loss of two of their boys ; for 
besides the one whom they knew to be dead, another small 
boy some ten or twelve years of age was missing. This boy 
Mr. Jackson found lying dead half under the kraal fence, when 
he visited IJmgorshlwini with aU the police he could muster 
on the morning after the disturbance. The town was then 
deserted, and Mr. Jackson thinks that this small boy must 
have been discovered trying to hide under the fence after the 
police had left. He had been murdered in a moat brutal 
way, his skull having been smashed to atoms with knob- 
kerries. 

But the murder of these two police boys and the acci- 
dental killin g of one of Umzobo’s men was not the only deed 
of blood which occurred on this Friday night. Amongst 
Ilmzobo’s men was one Ganyana. After the retreat of the 
polide .this man went alone to the kraal of a nephew of Lo 
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Bengulo — TJinfondisi, the son of Lo Magazi — and waking him 
up, told him what had happened. According to the report 
of a stranger who was sleeping in Umfondisi’s kraal that 
night, Ganyana was very much excited and called out, 
“ Come, TJmfondisi ; why are you sleeping * don’t you know 
we’re fighting 1 we’ve killed some policemen, come ; blood is 
running and men are lying dead ; come with me and let us 
do some more killing.” TJmfondisi was nothing loth, and 
arming himself with an assegai went off witli Ganyana to a 
neighbouring kraal, the headman of which they at once 
awakened in order to tell him the news. At this kraal there 
happened to be one of Mr. Jackson’s native policemen. He 
was asleep in a hut when Ganyana and TJmfondisi arrived, but 
the loud and excited conversation that was being carried on 
awoke him, and he got up and came out of the hut, asking as 
he did so what aU the noise was about. “ Who are you ? ” 
said Ganyana. "I am so and so, one of Mr. Jackson’s police- 
men,” was the answer. “ What ! ” responded Ganyana ; " do 
you tell me that you are one of the witches who are always 
troubling us 1 ” and running up to him he shot him, and as 
he fell down mortally wounded, TJmfondisi, the king’s 
nephew, plunged his assegai into him. 

When on Monday evening, 23rd March, I heard from Mr. 
Jackson what had happened on the previous Friday night, I 
imagined that the disturbance was merely the outcome of 
local discontent, and little thought that this attack on native 
policemen was but the prelude to the most terrible massacre 
of Europeans that has ever yet taken place in a native rising in 
South Africa ; and more than this, that even whilst I listened 
to the story, white men, women, and children lay freshly 
murdered not many miles away. On the following morning, 
Tuesday, 24th March, I rode through the hills to my own 
place, passing TJmgorshlwini on the way. Biding round 
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the kraal I found bloodstains where the three naen had been 
killed, but the bodies had been taken away and buried by 
the order of Mr. Jackson. The kraal itself, together with 
many smaller ones in its vicinity, was absolutely deserted, 
and a splendid crop of corn left standing in the valley 
below. 

Having been absent since the previous Sunday morning, 
I was still all unsuspicious of danger, but knowing now all 
that actually happened during that time within a short 
distance of my house, I shudder to think of what might 
have occurred there during my absence j for my wife had 
been quite alone in the house with two little native girls ; 
Mr. Blocker, my German assistant, and a young Scotchman, 
Mr. Hotman, occupying huts some distance away. 

I reached home about naid-day, and found everything 
going on as usual. My wife told me that during the morning 
several men — all of whom I knew well — had come over to 
see her from the chief village of the district — Intuntmi — 
which had been a big military kraal before the war. These 
men were all true-blooded Matabele, and several of them were 
in charge of cattle belonging to my Company. They all 
wished to borrow axes from her, to be used for the purpose of 
strengthening their cattle kraals, they said, but I know now 
that they wanted them as weapons of offence, as many of the 
murders were committed with axes. As we were accustomed 
to assist the natives in any small matter of this kind, she let 
them have all the axes that could be spared, and allowed 
them to sharpen them on the grindstone. About sundown 
some of these same men brought the usual evening’s milk, 
and my wife and I chatted with them for some time. We 
spoke about the recent murders on the Umzingwani, and the 
conduct of Umzobo and Umfondisi, and my wife asked me to 
ag,y that she thought they had acted very foolishly, as the 
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•v^liite men would punish them. At this they laughed, and 
one of them said significantly, “ How can the white men 
punish them ? where are the white police ? there are none left 
in the country.” 

Soon after these men had left us, George, a colonial Kafir 
in my employ, came and said he wished to speak to me, and 
on my going aside with him informed me that his wife — a 
Matabele woman — had just heard from another native woman 
that white men had been murdered on the previous day by 
the Matabele, on the further side of the Molungwani range, 
amongst them a native commissioner, who, it was said, had 
had his throat out by liis own black police. On hearing this 
disagreeable news, which I did not doubt was substantially 
true, I began to think that we were going to have a native 
rising after all. However, I did not consider that we were in 
any danger, except from natives coming from a distance, as I 
could not believe that any of the people living close round 
us would be keen to murder either my wife or myself or 
any one living with us, as we had benefited them in many 
ways, and had certainly never given them any cause to dis- 
like our presence amongst them. I, of course, said nothing 
to my wife as to what I had heard, but I told Mr. Blocker 
and the young Scotchman to keep their rifles handy in case 
of accidents. I had, too, some very good watch-dogs that I 
knew would give me warning if any Kafirs came near the 
house, and I kept awake all night with my rifle and a belt 
full of cartridges alongside of me. But the night passed off 
quite quietly. 

Why no attempt was made to murder us on that Tuesday 
night will always remain a mystery to me. I should like to 
think that because we had always treated them Idndly and 
considerately, our immediate neighbours shrank from killing 
us ; but after all that has happened I find it very difficult to 
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believe this. They may have come with the intention of 
Idlling us on the Tuoiday morning, but finding me absent, 
and Mr. Blocker with a rifle in his hands — fox when they 
arrived at the homestead he was just going off to shoot a cow 
whose hip had been dislocated in branding — may not have 
thought the opportunity a good one. My wife noticed that 
they seemed very excited, and they also seemed very anxious 
to know when I would return. 

All things considered, I am afraid we owe them little, as 
if they did not attempt to murder us they at any rate gave us 
no warning, and went off on the Tuesday night with all the 
cattle I had entrusted to their care, and in all likelihood 
assisted in the murder of Messrs. Foster, Eagleson, and 
Anderson, all three of whom were carrying on mining work 
on Essexvale ; Foster’s camp being within four mfles of my 
^ome. 

The events of the last three months have taught me at 
least this, that it is impossible for a European to understand 
the workings of a native’s mind ; and, speaking personally, 
after having spont over twenty years of my life amongst the 
Kafirs, I now see that I know nothing about them, and 
recognise that I am quite incompetent to express an opinion 
as to the line of conduct they would be likely to adopt under 
any given circumstances. 

On the following morning I got up early, and after seeing 
the Kafirs make a start on the work on which I was then 
engaged — which was the preparation of a piece of ground 
round the house for a plantation of fruit trees — I went up to 
George’s hut and told him to try and get some farther par- 
ticulars, through his wife, as to the murders said to have been 
committed on the previous Monday. Then I strolled back to 
the house and worked at one thing and another till breakfast 
time, and was just going indoors to sit down to that meal. 
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■when. I saw George running down from his hut to our house, 
followed hy a Kafir boy. As he oamo near he shouted out to 
the horse-herd who was standing by the stable, “ Bring the 
horses, bring the horses ; make haste 1 ” 

I knew then there was something wrong, and half thought 
that an attack was imminent, and having my wife’s safety to 
provide for, was much relieved when George told me that no 
pressing danger threatened, but that armed Kafirs had driven 
off some of my Company’s cattle. The boy who accompanied 
George belonged to a small kraal, to the members of which I 
had given some twenty or thirty head of cattle to look after 
for our Company, they getting full benefit of all the milk, a 
great boon to them, as they possessed no cattle of their own. 
He had been sent by the headman to inform me that just at 
daylight a number of Matabele from the kraal of Gwihu, a 
nephew of Lo Bengula, had opened the cattle kraal and driven 
off all the cattle, threatening the life of any one who inter- 
fered with them. These men, he said, were all armed either 
with guns or shields and assegais, and wore white ox-tails 
round their left arms and necks. Whilst I was still spealdng, 
another messenger arrived to tell me that all the Intuntini 
people had left in the night, taking all their cattlo with them, 
the greater part of which belonged to my Company. I now 
knew that we were face to face with a native rising, but I 
thought — what was indeed the fact — ^that this rising had been 
fomented by members of the late king’s family, and was con- 
fined so far to the Abenzantsi, or Matabele of pure Zulu 
descent, and I cherished the hope that if energetic measures 
were at once adopted by the Government, the more numerous 
and useful section of the nation, of Makalaka and Mashuna 
descent, might be kept quiet and the rebellion speedily sup- 
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Precautions against nativo attack — Oonforenco with the noighbonring head- 
men — I take my wife into Bnlawoyo — IiiBurrection veporteil general — 
Armed forcos sent to disturhod districts — Boluru to Bssoxvalo with small 
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rising— The progress of the insurrection at Essoxvale and the neighbour- 
hood— Wholesale murders. 

The -first thing to be done was to lake my -wife into Bula- 
wayo, and then retwm at once with a body of armed men to 
Essexvale, in order to make a display of force which might 
deter those natives, who were stUl sitting quiet watching 
events, from joining the rebels ; for I knew that the general 
idea was, that there being now no longer any police force in 
the country, the Government was practically powerless to 
cope with an organised rebellion. I therefore had all our 
horses saddled up immediately to be ready for emergencies, 
and in order to guard against surprise placed George as a 
vidatte on the top of a rise behind the house, from which a 
good -view of the surrounding country was obtainable. Then, 
whilst we were having breakfast, I sent messengers to summon, 
all the headmen of the kraals in the immediate vicinity of 
the homestead. These men, I may say, were all in possession 
of cattle belonging to my Company, and as none of them 
were pure-blooded Matabele, I imagined they would have no 
sympathy with the insurgents. 
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They all answered my summons, accompanied by many 
of their people, and before lea^dng I spoke to them, and did 
my best to impress upon them the folly of rebelling against 
the white man. They professed themselves in perfect accord 
with all I said ; averred that they were quite content to live 
with me as their “inkosi,”^ and protested that they had 
nothing to hope for from the overthrow of the white man by 
the Matabele. In conclusion, I told them that I was going 
into Bulawayo to place my wife in a position of safety, but 
that I would return immediately with an armed force and 
endeavour to recover some of the cattle stolen by Gwibu and 
the rest of the Matabele. Mr. Blocker wished to remain at 
the homestead until my return, but this I would not allow, 
as I did not care to leave a white man all by himself ; and 
besides I required him to help me in getting some men 
together. George — the colonial Kafir — however, stopped 

behind, as he considered himself quite safe with Umsetchi’s 
people, — Umsetchi being the headman of several little kraals 
dose to the house, with the inhabitants of which we had 
always been on the most friendly terms. 

Our ride into Bulawayo was dtogether uneventful, as our 
road lay almost entirely through uninhabited country, and 
did not cross the line that the rebel natives of the district 
would have been likely to take on their way to the fastnesses 
of the Malungwani HiUs. As, however, it was a soorohing 
hot day it was a very trying experience for my wife. 

Just before reaching town we met Mr. Claude Grenfell, 
who, with Messrs. Norton and Edmonds, was on his way out 
to Essexvale with a cart and horses to bring in my wife, and 
from them we learned that the insurrection was becoming 

’ Literally king ; bnt the word is commonly used in addressing a European, 
as a complimentary title, conveying the idea of dependence on the port of the 
speaker. 
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general all over tho country, and that forces had already heon 
raised and sent out to relieve miners and settlers in the out- 
lying districts. Tie Hon. Maurice Gifford Imd left the 
previous day for tie Insiza, 'whilst Messrs. Napier and 
Spreckley were just on the point of starting for other dis- 
turbed parts of the countiy. 

After handing over my wife to the kind care of her good 
friend Mrs. Spreckley, I at once set to work to get together a 
mounted force with which to return immediately to Essex- 
vale, and thanks to the energetic assistance of Mr. Blocker 
and Mr. Norton I was able to leave Bulawayo again at 
eight o’clock the same evening with thirty-six mounted men. 
I had wished to raise a force of 100 men, but found it im- 
possible to do so, nearly all the horses and rifles in the 
possession of the Government having been given out to equip 
the forces already sent out before my arrival in town. There 
were men enough left, and good men too, ready to go with me 
anywhere, but the Government could only supply six horses 
— and not good ones at that — and twenty rifles. However, I 
managed to raise thirty private horses, and some private rifles, 
and got away about two hours after sundown with a compact 
little force of thirty-six mounted men. 

The moon was now getting near the full, and by its light 
we pushed on, and at 2 a.m. on Thursday, 26th March, were 
hack at my homestead, which is just twenty-three miles 
distant from Bulawayo. Here I found everything as 1 had 
left it, George having installed himself with some of Umsetchi’s 
men in the stable, which being built very solidly of stone, 
they might easily have held against any ordinary attack. 

I had left Essexvale a few hours before, without any 
very bitter feeling against the Kafirs, for after all, looking at 
things from their point of view, if they thought they could 
succeed in shaking off the white man's rule, and retaking all 
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the cattle that once "were theirs or their king’s, and all those 
brought into the country since the war as well, why shouldn’t 
they try the chances of rebellion ? I knew they would have 
to fight to accomplish their ends, and it was for them to 
consider whether the game was worth the candle or not. At 
that time, however, I was far from realising what had 
happened, and was inclined to judge the Kafirs very leniently. 
But my visit to Bulawayo had changed my sentiments 
entirely, and the accounts which I had there heard of the 
cruel and treacherous murders that had been perpetrated on 
defenceless women and children, besides nt once destroying 
whatever sympathy I may have at first felt for the rebels, had 
not only filled me with indignation, but had excited a desire 
for vengeance, which could only be satisfied by a personal and 
active participation in the killing of the murderers. I don’t 
defend such feelings, nor deny that they ore vile and brutal 
when viewed from a high moral standpoint; only I would 
say to the highly moral critic, Be charitable if you have not 
yourself lived through similar experiences ; be not too hai’sh 
in your judgment of your fellow-man, for you probably know 
not your own nature, nor are you capable of analysing 
passions which can only be understood by those Europeaim 
who have lived through a native rising, in which women and 
children of their race have been barbarously murdered by 
savages ; by beings whom, in their hearts, they despise ; 
as rightly or wrongly they consider that they belong to a 
lower type of the human family than themselves. 

I offer no opinion upon this sentiment, but I say that it 
undoubtedly exists, and must always aggravate the savagery 
ofaconfiict between the two races; whilst the murder of 
white women and children, by natives, seems to the colonist 
not merely a crime, but a sacrilege, and calls forth aU the 
latent ferocity of the more oiviliBed race. Tor, kind and 
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considerate though any European may he under ordinary 
circumstances to the savages amongst whom he happens to be 
living, yet deep down in his heart, whether he be a miner or 
a missionary, is the conviction that the black man belongs to 
a lower type of humanity than the white ; and if this is a 
mistaken conviction, ask the negrophihst who professes to 
think so, whether he would give his daughter in marriage to 
a negro, and if not, why not ? 

At any rate the lovers and admirers of the Matabele 
would do weU to caution their protdgds not to commence 
another insurrection by the mnrder of white women and 
children, for should they do so, they will once more have 
cause to rue a war of retaliation, that will be waged with aU 
the merciless ferocity which must inevitably follow upon 
such a course; as, although the murder of Europeans by 
savages may commend itself to certain arm-chair philosophers 
in Eugland, who can see no good in a colonist, nor any harm 
in a savage, yet the colonists themselves cannot look upon 
such matters from the same point of view,, and will take such 
steps to prevent the recurrence of any farther ebullitions of 
temper, as were taken by the United States troops after the 
massacres of Minnesota, or by the British troops at 
Secunderabad and other places in suppressing the Indian 
Mutiny. 

Before resuming my personal narrative, I will give a short 
account of what had already taken place in the progress of 
the insurrection on Essexvale itself, and in those ports of the 
Insiza and Edibusi districts which border upon Essexvale. 

There is reason to believe that the outbreak of the rebellion, 
commencing as it did with the murder of a native policeman 
on Friday, 20th March, was somewhat premature, and thus 
there was an interval of nearly three days between the date 
of this murder and the day when tlie first white men were 
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killed by the natives. Prom the Umzingwani, the flame of 
rebellion spread through the Pilibusi and Insiza districts, 
to the Shaiigani and Inyati, and thence to the mining 
camps in the neighbourhood of the Gwelo and Ingwenia 
rivers, and indeed throughout the country ■wherever ■white 
men, women, and children could be taken by surprise and 
murdered either singly or in small parties ; and so quickly 
was this cruel work accomplished, that although it was only 
on 23rd March that the first Europeans were murdered, there 
is reason to believe that by the evening of the 30th not a 
white man was left alive in the outlying districts of Matabele- 
land. Between these two dates many people escaped or were 
brought in to Bulawayo by relief parties, but a large number 
were cruelly and treacherously murdered. 



CHAPTER V 


Massaoie of the \7hiteg near Edkina' store — Bridsnce of a siiivItoi — Mutila- 
tion and attemjit to destroy identity — Murder of the Ounningham family 
— Herbert Pomeroy Pynn’s sworn statement — ^Murder of Mr. Moddooks — 
Laager formed at Gumming's store — Hon. Maurice Gifford piooeeds to the 
relief of the whites at Oummiug's store — Derelict waggon — Murder of Dr. 
and Mrs. Langford — Selief of laager at Gumming's store — Kepnlse of 
Matabele attack — Ketreat to Bulawayo — ^Hon. Maurice Gifford's letters. 


Hot far from the once large military kraal of Gorahlwayo, 
near the southern border of Essexvale, was a trading station 
known as Edkins’ store. In the neighbourhood were several 
mining camps and the residence of a native commissioner, 
and it is here probably that the first murders of Europeans 
were committed during the present native rising. 

At any rate some time on Monday, 23rd March,* seven 
white men, two colonial boys and a coolie cook were murdered 
there. Among the murdered men was Mr. Bentley, the 
native commissioner, who was shot or stabbed from behind, 
whilst sitting in his hut writing — the date above the last words 
he ever wrote being 23rd March. Mr. Edkins and three 
other white men, together with their two colonial servants 
and the coolie cook, were killed in and round the store, 

^ Tbere ia soma doubt os to whether these murders were committed on the 
Monday or the Tuesday ; Colonel Spreokley thinks on (ho Monday, whilst Mr. 
O'Oonnor says it was Tuesday, It is possible that the latter may hare been 
a day wrong in his reckoning, whilst the entry in Mr, Bentley’s books seems 
to favour the earlier date. 


D 
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whilst Messrs. Ivers and Otteus were killed, the former near 
the Celtic mining camp, and the latter about half-way between 
the camp and the store, from which it was distant about a 
mile and a half. The corpses of those poor fellows were found 
by Colonel Spreckley’s relief party four days subsequent to the 
massacre. A colonial native was also discovered still living, 
though terribly injured. He had evidently been left for dead 
by the Matabclo, and besides the wounds which they had 
inflicted on him in order to kill him, they had slit his mouth 
open from ear to ear. It was not thought that this man 
could possibly live, but his wounds were dressed, and food 
given him, and, wonderful to relate, he eventually made his 
way to Bulawayo, where, thanlrs to the skilful treatment and 
kind nursmg he received in the hospital there, he in time 
recovered from his injuries. 

He was able to give evidence concerning the murders, 
which he said were committed suddenly and without warning 
by native policemen, aided by natives from the surrounding 
kraals under two brothers of Lo Bengiila, Maschlaschlin and 
Urafaizella, who, with XJmlugulu, Gwibu, XJmfondisi, and 
other members of the king’s family, were the chief instigators 
of the rebellion j and this being so, no peace can be made 
that wiU satisfy the colonists until all the members of the 
late king’s family, as well as every Induna and every native 
policeman who it can be proved took part in the murders 
which marked the outbreak of the rebellion, have been either 
hanged or shot. 

This may seem a big order to some people — who, however 
do not probably contemplate residing on a lonely farm in 
Ehodesia — but it is necessary for the future safety of the 
country. , 

The bodies of Q** 'i;id Bentley had been mutilated, 

and dry grass hadr 'I up and burnt over the faces 
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of all the dead, possibly with the idea of destroying their 
identity. 

Almost simultaneously with the murders at Edkins’ store, 
or at any rate on the same day, the massacre of the whites 
was commenced in the Insiza district, the first sufferers being 
probably the Cunningham family, who were living on a farm 
near the Insiza river. These poor people seem to have been 
attacked early in the afternoon, as when their homestead was 
visited ou the following day by Messrs. Liebert and Fynn, 
the remains of the mid-day meal were still on the table, 
whilst old Mr. Cunningham seemed to have been murdered 
whilst reclining on a couch reading a newspaper. Here is 
the sworn deposition of Mr. Fynn, the assistant native com- 
missioner for the Insiza district, as to the finding of the 
bodies. 

Herbert Pomeroy Fynn’s sworn statement ; — 

“I am an assistant native commissioner for the Insiza 
district. I accompanied last witness — Mr. Liebert — and 
Orpen to Ouimingham’s farm on Tuesday morning, 24th March. 
On arrival there I saw eight dead bodies lying on the ground 
about twenty yards from the homestead. We made a cursory 
examination and saw that the deceased persons had been 
murdered by means of knob-kerries and battle-axes, or similar 
weapons. The ground was covered with native footprints, 
and there were broken knob-kerries lying about. I identified 
among the dead bodies those of Mr. Cunningham senior, 
Mrs. Cunningham, two Miss Cunninghams, Master Cunning- 
ham, and three children whom I identified as the grand- 
children of Mr. Cunningham senior. The deceased persons 
appeared to have been killed inside the house and afterwards 
dragged out and thrown outside in the position in which we 
found them. From the fact that all the native kraals in the 
vicinity were quite deserted, I have absolutely no doubt that 
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tlie peTsons who killed the deceased were Matahele natives. 
Young Cunningham, aged about fourteen years, was still alive 
when we arrived, but unconscious, and died immediately after 
our arrival." 

Such is the bald account of the discovery of the battered 
and bloody remains of this unfortunate family, which, alas 1 
was not the only one suddenly blotted out of existence, root 
and branch, during the fii-st terrible days of the Matabele 
rebellion. The hideous barbarity of these murders, and the 
feeling of intense exasperation they would be likely to 
excite amongst the surviving settlers, seem to have been 
somewhat underrated in England ; whilst for obvious reasons 
they have been carefully kept out of sight by those dis- 
honest speakers who recently endeavoured to excite public 
opinion against the white population of Ehodesia. You 
can respect an honest enemy even if you can’t like 
him; but when a fanatic endeavours to support either his 
or her theories by the suppression of truth, he or she 
becomes contemptible. 

But we are thankful for the sympathy of that most 
determined enemy of everything Bhodesian — except the noble 
savages who therein dwell — ^Mr. Labouchere, who has pro- 
fessed himself “ sorry for the women and children who have 
been killed.” Sorry — only sorry ! Wonderful indeed is the 
calm serenity of soul that enables that noble nature to view all 
mundane affairs from the same cold, passionless plane, whether 
it be the cruel murder of an English settler’s wife and family 
in Ehodesia, or an accident to the wheel of a friend’s bicycle in 
Hyde Park I But the men who have looked upon the corpses 
of the murdered ones, who have seen the shattered skulls of 
their countrywomen, the long grey looks of the aged and the 
sunny curls of the girls and little children all aHke dabbled 
in their blood, are something more than sorry ; indignation 
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mingles ■with tlieir sorrow, and they are determined to exact 
such, punishment for the crimes committed, as shall preclude 
as far as possible their recurrence in the future. 

At a distance of a few miles from the Cunninghams’ farm 
was a mining property belonging to the Nellie Reef Develop- 
ment Company, where work was being cariied on under tlie 
superintendence of Mr. Thomas Maddocks, the manager of 
the Nellie Reef Mine. At about a quarter to six on the 
evening of Monday, 23rd March, that is probably some four 
hours after the murder of the Cunningham family, Mr. 
Maddocks and two miners, Messrs. Hocking and Hosking, 
were sitting smoking outside their huts just before dinner, 
when some fifteen natives came up armed with knob-kerries 
and battle-axes. The man who appeared to be their leader 
spoke to Mr. Maddocks and said that he and his companions 
had been sent by Mr. Fynn, the native commissioner, to work, 
and on being asked if he had a letter from that gentleman, 
called to some more natives who were standing not far off. 
What followed I will teU in the words of Mr. John Hosking, 
who, in his sworn statement regarding the death of Mr. 
Maddocks, deposes as follows : — 

“ The call was answered by a shout of ‘ Tohaia,’ ‘ strike.’ 
A number of natives joined those who were with us, and the 
leader then struck deceased on the head with a knob-kerry. 
I immediately retired into my hut for my revolver. When 1 
came hack three natives were hitting Hocking with kerries 
and axes. I fired a shot and dropped one man, and just as I 
had fired my second shot, I received a blow on the head causing 
the mark I now show. Hocking then managed to get into 
the hut, whereupon the natives cleared off ; Hooking and I 
then went to Maddooks, hut found him dead. We retired 
into an iron store, at which the natives fired a shot. The 
huRet passed inside tlirough the iron, which caused us to 
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retire again to the hnt.” By this time it was growing 
duslc, so the two wounded miners, fearing that the natives 
would soon return and fire the hut, crept out, and getting into 
the long grass, made their escape to Cumming’s store, three 
miles from Maddooks’ camp, where about twenty men had 
already collected, many of whom, however, were unarmed. 
A laager was at once formed, and Mr, Gumming and another 
rode into Bulawayo for assistance. They first, however, 
warned several miners and farmers living in the neighbour- 
hood, that the natives had risen, thus saving the lives of 
these peoifie, as they all got safely to the laager and ultimately 
escaped to Bulawayo, whereas but for this timely warning 
they would most certainly have been murdered. 

Mr. Gumming and his companion reached Bulawayo on 
Tuesday morning, and at once reported themselves to Mr. 
Duncan, the Administrator. 

.At this time no organised force existed in the country, 
with the exception of the few men of the Matahele Mounted 
Police under Captain Southey ; and there were only some 370 
rifles in the Government storea However, no difficulty was 
experienced in getting men together who were ready to pro- 
ceed at once to the relief of their countrymen and country- 
women ; and, as I have already narrated, three small corps 
under experienced leaders were despatched to various outlying 
districts within a few hours of the time when the first alarm 
was given. The Hon. Maurice Gifford, as energetic as he is 
brave, got off that same eveningwith about forty men,inoluding 
Captain Southey and twelve of his Mounted Police ; his object 
being the relief of the men who had laagered up at Oumming’s 
store. The first sign of the rising seen by this party was near 
Woodford’s store, about fourteen miles beyond Thaha Induna, 
or twenty-six from Bulawayo. Here an abandoned waggon 
was found standing in the road, the sixteen donkeys that had 
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been harnessed to it lying all of a heap dead. They had for the 
most part been stabbed to death with assegais, but some had 
been shot, ITothing on the waggon had been touched, though it 
was loaded with flour, whisky, etc. No trace of tliose who had 
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been in charge of the waggon oonld be discovered, but it has 
been subsequently ascertained that they were murdered in the 
bush some little distance away. They were colonial boys 
taking down a load of stores to the Inaiza district Soon 
after this derelict waggon had been passed, three colonial 
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boys were met maldiig their way to Bulawayo, one armed 
with, a rifle and another with a revolver. They reported to 
Mr, Gifford that the rising was general in the Insiza district, 
and said that a Dr. and Mrs. Langford had been killed on the 
previous day — ^Wednesday, 25th March — near Eixon’s farm ; 
but that Mr. Bixon, the Blicks, and others in the district had 
escaped to the laager at Cumming’s store. They also told 
Mr. Gifford that they had seen several troops of cattle being 
driven by armed Matabele towards the Malungwani and 
Matopo Hills. On meeting Mr. Gifford these “ boys ” turned 
back and accompanied him to the Inaizn, and did good 
service in the subsequent flght, in which oue of them was 
wounded. 

On Thursday night the relief party reached Cumming's 
store, where they found about thirty men in laager. Of these, 
however, a largo proportion were unarmed, so that Mr. 
Gifford had only about fifty rifles at his command altogether. 
The night passed off quietly, but at about 5 a.m., just before 
daylight on Friday morning, a most determined attack was 
made on the position by a large party of Matabele, who did 
not finally retreat until they had suffered heavy loss from the 
steady fire of the white men. The natives came on vTith the 
utmost fearlessness, as may be inferred from the fact that one 
was killed with his hands on the witidow-sill of the store, 
whilst six others lay dead close round ; and it was afterwards 
ascertained that their total loss was twenty-five. 

On the side of the whites, Sergt.-Major O’Leary of the 
Matabele Mounted Police was killed, as well as an educated 
American negro, a servant of Mr. "Wrey’s, whilst six white 
men were wounded. As soon as the attack had been com- 
pletely beaten off, the waggons were inspanned, and the 
beleaguered white men broke up their laager and commenced 
their retreat to Bulawayo. 
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The first portion of the road to be travelled led amongst 
broken wooded hills, through which it was expected they 
would have to fight their way ; but although the Matabele 
once gathered on the top of a neighbouring hill, and seemed 
about to attack, they did not do so, and thus allowed the 
whites to get out into the open country, where they were 
comparatively safe, without further molestation. 

I think it will not be out of place to here reproduce, with 
the kind permission of Mr. Maurice Gifford, two letters written 
by him on the night after the fight, of which I happen to 
have copies, as they cannot fail, I think, to interest my 
readers. 


To A. H. F. Duncan, Esq., 
Bulawayo. 


14 miles from Lee’s Store, 

10.6 p.M. 


Deab Sir — "We have relieved Insiza, and brought away 
thirty-six men and one woman. At 6 A-M. this morning were 
attacked and enemy repulsed. Details of same will be given you 
by bearer. We have at present six wounded, and the woman 
with a child. One of the wounded is a serious case. Suggest 
the following for your consideration and for our assistance. 
Send out two large American spiders with mules to bring them 
in. Leave it to your judgment to say whether you consider 
escort necessary. Suggest fifteen men. We can then bring in 
the remainder of the party. I am sending two men who have 
brought me dispatches this morning from Napier to advise him 
of the serious nature of this rising; but again leave it to your 
judgment whether you consider it advisable to send him advice 
from your end, taking into consideration the possibility of these 
two men not being able to reach him. If a doctor can come with 
the spiders, so much the better j also suggest making arrange- 
ments for beds for wounded. Advise me as to your knowledge 
of any possible attacks from nalaves m route from here to Bula- 
uTiya Written by moonlight. We are all well and cheery, and 
hope to have a drink with you to-morrow night at 9 P.M. — Yours 
faithfully, Maurice E. Gipeoed. 
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Written at the Camp where Thackeray 
and friend left yon, 

10.30 p.M. 

Deab Napier — Your dispatch duly received. Just a line 
from me to let you know that the Kafirs mean business this 
time. We were attacked this morning at one hour before sunrise 
by about three hundred natives, who came on in the most 
fanatical and plucky style — the old Zulu rush. Three natives 
were shot alongside the walls of our barricade. I mention this 
to you to put you on your guard, as you must liave many now 
chums with you, and to advise great caution to prevent night 
surprises. Wo never thought an attack probable, but fortunately 
were well prepared. This, in my opinion, will iirovo a more 
serious business than the old Avar, and I am sure that prompt 
action is necessary. — ^Yours, M. R. Gictobd. 


CHAPTER VI 

DUBoulties of tho colonists much nnderrated — Tho Hatabclo campaign of 
1893 — Military spirit scotched, not killed — Eatiniotad natire losses — 
Disarmament of Matabelo incomplotc — Natives well supplied with arms 
and ammunition — Defections amongst the native police. 

As wiU be seen from the last sentence of Mr. Gifford’s letter 
to Colonel Napier, even at this early stage of the insurrection 
he predicted that it would prove a more serious business than 
the first war, and that this prediction has been fully justified 
will never I think be gainsaid by any man who has taken 
part in both campaigns. As. however, the difficulties experi- 
enced by the colonists in coping with the present rebellion 
have been very much underrated in certain quartern, and 
invidious comparisons instituted between Dr. Jameson’s 
victorious maioh on Bulawayo in 1893 and the conduct of 
the present campaign, I will take the liberty of giving my 
own opinion on the subject; which is that the essential dif- 
ferences in the circumstances under which the two campaigns 
were conducted render it impossible to institute any com- 
parison between them. In 1893 Dr. Jameson marched from 
Mashunaland to Bulawayo with a compact force of 670 white 
men, 400 of whom were mounted, a small number of native 
allies, and a strong party of artillery consisting of 5 Maxim 
guns, 2 seven-pounders, 1 Gardner gun, and 1 Hotchkiss. 

Choosing its own line, and nnder the guidance of Nyenyezi 

# 
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— a Matabele of high position, whose whole family to the 
number of seventy had lately been put to death by the order 
of Lo Bengula, and who was himself a proscribed fugitive — 
this force liept in the open country as much as possible, but 
were obliged to pass through some broken wooded country 
in the neighbourhood of the Tchangani river. Here, at 
4 A,M. on the morning of the 26th of October, it was attacked 
for the first time by the eastern division of the Matabele 
army, computed at some 6000 strong, though it is improbable 
that all the regiments composing this division were actually 
engaged, as all the fighting seems to have been done by the 
the Insukamini regiment, aided by small detachments of the 
Inhlati and Umquicho. 

The attack failed, the Matabele being beaten off from the 
laager with heavy loss, whilst the column marched on 
towards Bulawayo, and was not again attacked until after the 
Impembisi had been crossed. 

At a point a few miles beyond this river the laager was 
again attacked on 1st November, this time in perfectly open 
ground, and in the middle of the day. The attack was made 
by the Imbezu and Ingubu regiments, computed by Sir J ohn 
Willoughby to number together about 1700 men; some 5000 
more of other regiments who were hanging round never 
having come into action at all. In this engagement these two 
regiments suffered very heavily from the fire of the Maxim 
guns, although, as they have both reformed and taken a 
prominent part in the present rebellion, they were certainly 
not annihilated. On hearing of the defeat of the Imbezu and 
Ingubu, one or other of which regiments he usually kept near 
him as a sort of bodyguard, Lo Bengula fled from Bulawayo, 
after first burning the kraal and blowing up his European 
house ; but before doing so he recalled his son-in-law, Gambo, 
from the Mangwe Pass, thus leaving it open for the 
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unopposed advance of the southern column under Colonel 
Gould Adams, who with the 400 men under his command was 
thus enabled to effect a junction with Dr, Jameson on 16th 
ISTovember. Gambo had been in command of all the regi- 
ments composing tlie Eegapa and the TJmschlopay, the two 
largest military divisions of the four into which the country 
was divided, numbering together at least 8000 men. Except- 
ing, however, a small detachment which attacked Colonel 
Gould Adams at the Singuesi river, none of the men compos- 
ing this force took any part in the first Matabele war, although 
it numbered in its ranks some of the Mug’s best regiments, 
such as the Tnyama Ifghlovu and M’schlaschlanglela. ITeither 
were the men under Sikombo, TJmlugulu, and many other 
influential Indunas living to the south-east of Bulawayo, ever 
engaged in the first war, as although they were all mustered 
and were close to Bulawayo at the time of the defeat of their 
compatriota at the Impembisi, they seem to have lost heart 
when they heard of the disastrous result of that fight, 
immediately followed as it was by the flight of their king, 
and so retired to the Matopo Hills, and subsequently sur- 
rendered without fighting. 

The death of Lo Bengula probably closed the campaign, 
for but for this event his pursuit to the lower Tohaugani, 
resulting as it did in the death of Major Wilson and aU his 
brave companions, would scarcely have had any other effect 
than to show the Matabele that although white meu were 
invincible when defending a laager with Maxim guns, 
they were by no means so when only armed with rifles, if 
they could be outnumbered and surrounded in difficult 
country. 

But the death of their Mng left them like a swarm of 
bees bereft of their queen. Their councils were divided; 
thejr military arrogance crushed out of them by the heavy 
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defeats their best regiments had sustained at the Tchangani, 
the Impembisi, and in a minor degree at the Singuesi. Short 
of food, and living like wild beasts in the rocks and forests, 
with all the bitter discomfort which such a life entails even 
on savages daring the rainy season in a sub-tropical country, 
they saw their women and children sicken and die day by 
day, until their only hope of life seemed to lie in a speedy 
return to the high and healthy plateau from which they had 
fled. Eut there lay the laagers of the white men strongly 
defended with cannon and Maxim guns. From such posi- 
tions they could not hope to drivo them, nor without a 
leader or auy cohesion between the munberless little 
parties into which they were divided did they dare to 
try conclusions with the mounted patrols which scoured 
the open country. What wonder then that when liberal 
terms of peace were offered them, first one Induna with 
all his people, and then another and another, surrendered, 
until in a short time the whole nation had freely and 
frankly submitted itself to the white man’s rule? Such 
is a brief account of the conquest of Matabeleland in 1893, 
which was practically settled hy two battles, in which the 
Matabele attacked the white men in laager and were in each 
case driven off with heavy loss by the fire of the Maxim 
guns. 

The brilliancy of the exploit, resulting as it did in the 
overthrow of one of the most cruel and barbarous despotisms 
that has ever existed even in barbarous Africa, and in the 
throwing open to European enterprise of a rich and fertile 
territory, blessed with a climate in which white men can live 
and thrive, will ever ha remembered as one of the most 
brilliant episodes in the history of British colonisation in 
South Africa ; and no one, in this country at any rate, would 
wish to detract one iota from the honour due to all those who 
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took part in Dr. Jameson’s historic march to Bulawayo in 
1893. It was admirable both m the boldness of its conception 
and the steady and unflinching resolution with which it was 
carried out. 

All I wish to point out is that in 1893 the fighting power 
and the mUitaiy spirit of the Matabele nation was only 
scotched, not killed ; for more than half the regiments Avhioh 
had formed the king’s army at the time of the war did not 
lose a single man during the hostilities, never having been 
engaged in any of the fights ; whilst tho only regiments which 
lost really heavily were the Insukamini, the Imbezu, and the 
Ingubu. It is difficult to state with any degree of exactitude 
the number of men lost by the Matabele in 1893, but per- 
sonally I find it difficult to believe that their loss in men 
killed or who died from wounds can have exceeded 1000 — 
that is, 200 at the Tchangani, 600 at the Impembisi, 100 at 
the Inguesi, and 200 killed dm-ing the fighting on the lower 
Tchangani. Be it remembered by those who consider this 
too low an estimate, that if more than 600 Matabele were 
killed at the Impembisi fight, it would mean over 30 per cent 
of the entire force engaged, as the strength of the Imbezu and 
Ingubu together did not exceed 1700, whilst the number ol 
the survivors who have been and still are taking part in the 
present refaelhou is by no means inconsiderable. As regards 
the loss inflicted on the Matabele by Major Wilson and his 
brave companions during their last desperate stand on the 
lower Tchangani, we have nothing to go upon, except what 
natives who were tliere can tell us, aud I think there is 
reason to believe that their loss there was not actually so 
heavy as at one time it was supposed to be, as they were 
always able to fire on the whites from behind the shelter of 
trees. Apart, however, from the direct loss sustained in the 
various fights, the JIatabele must have suffered heavily from 
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the ravages of sickness caused by exposure and want of food 
after the fighting had ceased. The greatest sufferers were 
naturally the women and children, the able-bodied men 
having been better able to withstand the unaccustomed hard- 
ships. Altogether, I think that if to the 1000, which is my 
estimate of those killed in battle, or who died from the effects 
of their wounds, another 1000 is added for the able-bodied 
men who died of sickness afterwards, the aggregate will be a 
very liberal allowance for the total losses sustained by the 
Matabele in fighting men during, and in consequence of, the 
war of 1893. 

However, to avoid all cavilling let us add another 1000 
to this number, making 3000 altogether. Subtract these 
3000 from the entire fighting strength of the nation before 
the war, which has never been estimated at less than 20,000, 
and it leaves a residue of IV, 000 able-bodied men.. This 
total may be a thousand or two out one way or the other ; but, 
whatever the fighting strength of the nation may be, every 
man composing it throughout the length and breadth of the 
land is now in arms against the white men, with the excep- 
tion of some of Gambo’s people and a few others, numbering 
in all under 1000 men, about whom I shall say a few words 
later on. 

But, it has been said, however many Matabele may have 
rebelled against the Government, they cannot be very 
dangerous foes, since the whole nation was disarmed after 
the first war. This is an error. After the war of 1893 a 
considerable number of guns were certainly given np, but 
that the total handed in and destroyed was but a small 
proportion of what they had possessed before the war no one 
who knew anything about the matter ever doubted. Besides 
muzzle-loading guns of every description, the Matabele were 
formerly in possession of at least 2000 breech-loading rifles, 
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principally Martini-Henrys, a certain number of which were 
captured from them during the war or surrendered after 
hostilities were over. As no count seems ever to have been 
kept of the number of these rilles captured or handed in, no 
exact figure can be given. General report says 150 to 300, 
whilst the highest number I have ever heard ventured was 
"between 400 and 500.” 

Even talcing the highest number to be correct, considering 
that a considerable number of Martini-Henry rifles have 
been illicitly sold to the Matabele during the last two years, 
that nearly 100 breech-loading rifles were taken over to the 
enemy by the rebel police, whilst many more were captured 
from murdered men during the first days of the rebellion, it 
cannot be denied that they have regained more than they 
lost, so that in the matter of breech-loading arms they entered 
upon the present insurrection with a larger supply than they 
possessed in 1893, whilst, as 1 have said before, however 
many muzzle-loading guns they may have surrendered, they 
kept back a great many which they are now using. As 
regards ammunition, I, for one, certainly thought when the 
present rebellion broke out that their supply would soon run 
short, but it has not yet done so, and, moreover, it seems to 
be fairly distributed through the whole nation, as every impi 
with which we have yet been engaged has shown itself to be 
well supplied, especially with Martini-Henry cartridges. 

Thus we now see that after the first conquest of Matabele- 
land a very large proportion of the former military strength 
of the country was still available, end that although this 
large number of able-bodied savages were apparently without 
arms, their weapons were only hidden for the time being. 
Where the large supply of ammimition which they have 
proved themselves to be possessed of came from, I cannot 
say., Probably large quantities were bui-ied with the rifles 
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after the first war, and this store has been coustantly added 
to by theft and illioit purchase ever since. 

However, over two years of most submissive behaviour, 
unbroken by any attempt whatever to rebel against the 
authority of the Chartered Company, lulled every white 
in the country into a feeling of security which events have 
not justified. 

A native police force was raised, wliich was apparently 
working admirably up to the time of the rebellion ; and even 
then, it is but fail' to say, almost all the police who had been 
first enrolled, and who had dono more than a year's service, 
held themselves aloof from the rehols, the great majority of 
defections occurring amongst those who had been but lately 
enrolled and amongst whom there was therefore little or no 
espnt de, corps. 
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Effect of removing tlie police force — ^Witoli-doctoTe' inllueuco — Originatora oi 
tlie inaun-eotion — Gambo detained at Bulawayo — The Imbezu regiment 
— TJupreparedneaa of the Coloniats at the outbreak — ^Tho Bbodeaia Horae 
— Horaea in posaeaaion of tbc Goveminent — Billca, guna, and ammunition 
in Government atorea — ^Want of community of action of the Matabele— 
The TJmlimo’s miatake — Cntioal poaition at Bulawayo — Negleot of the 
hlatabole to block the roada — Force in Bulawayo at the outbreak — The 
Afrieander Corps. 

In spite of their submissive behaviour, it seems probable that 
all the members of the late Mug’s family and many of the 
chief Indunas were only biding their time, and waiting for 
an opportunity to try the chances of a rebellion against the 
white man. 

This opportunity did not present itself as long as there 
was a strong police force in the country, but once that police 
force was removed, I think the malcontents began to act. 

That the plague of locusts with which Matabeleland has 
been attlicted ever since 1890, the first year of the occupation 
of Mashunaland by Europeans; the partial drought of the 
last two years ; and, finally, the outbreak of the rinderpest, 
would all he ascribed to the evil influence of the white man, and 
made use of by the witoh-doctors to incite the mass of the 
people to join the insurgents, is doubtless true ; but that the 
insurrection can be fairly ascribed to the bitterness caused 
by tjiese visitations alone, I very much doubt, for it is 
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remarkable that throughout the Uuizingwani, Filibusi, and 
Insiza districts, where all the first murders of white men 
■were committed, the rainfall had been plentiful, and the 
locusts had done but little damage, so that, as I can personally 
bear witness, the crops throughout these portions of the 
country were exceptionally good, whilst as the rinderpest 
had not yet approached this part of Matabeleland, the people 
living in these districts could have known little or nothing 
about it. In its inception, the insurrection was, in my 
opinion, a rebellion against the white man’s rule by the 
Matabele of Zulu origin alone, and I am convinced that, in the 
district where I was living at least, the other section of the 
tribe were at first not in the secret; however, the greater 
part of these soon joined, some unwillingly and under threats 
from their former masters, but most of them readily enough, 
believing, as they did, that with the assistance of the Umlimo 
they would be able to completely root out the white man, 
and revel once more in loot and wholesale murder. And a 
merry time they had of it, if it was but a short one, to be 
followed by a heavy retribution. 

When the first news of the rising reached Bulawayo, 
Gamho was in the town on a visit to the chief native com- 
missioner, by whom he was very wisely detained as a 
prisoner. Whether, if he had been at large, he would have 
joined the rebels or not, it is difficult to say. Since the war, 
he has lost control over the greater part of the people who 
formerly composed the Eegapa military division, and many 
of these have joined the ranks of the insurgents, but all 
Gambo’s own people, under his head Induna, Marzwe, have 
remained loyal to the Government. Umjan, once the Induna 
of the Imbezu regiment, and now quite an old man, has also 
refrained from taking part in the present hostilities, although 
he is one of the few whose cattle were shot by order qf the 
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Govemmcnt because they •wore infected with the rinderpest. 
He came in to Bulawayo soon after the outbreak of the 
rebellion with hia wives and immediate attendants, and is 
now living quietly near the town. His sons, however, have 
joined the rebels, whilst the men whom he formerly com- 
manded — the Inibezu — reformed themselves into a regiment, 
and have been fighting since the outbreak of the insurrection. 

Besides Gambo's men, a few hundreds of Matabelo Maholi 
(men of Makalaka and Mashuna descent) living on my 
Company’s property of Essexvale, on Colonel Napier’s land and 
round the Hope Fountain mission station, have thought it 
advisable to stand by the Government, and have, therefore, 
come in to live near Bulawayo for protection. But putting 
aside these few hundreds of natives who have not joined in 
the rebellion, the fact remains that at least nine-tenths, 1 
think I might safely say nineteen-twentieths, of the Matabele 
nation are now in arms against the whites. 

And, now, let us see how the colonists were prepared to 
meet the onset of these hordes of savages. When the rising 
first broke out, with the excej^tion of the native police, there 
was no organised force in Matabeleland worth speaking of ; 
and as one-half of the native police at once went over to the 
enemy, and the remainder had to be disarmed, for fear lest 
they should follow suit, it may be said that there was no 
police force at all. Of the old Mounted Police there only 
remained forty-eight officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men, in the whole of Matabeleland, under Inspector Southey, 
Of these, twenty-two wore stationed in Bulawayo, and the 
rest distributed over the country at the police stations of 
Gwelo, Selukwe, Belingwe, Inyati, Mangwe, Tuli, hlatopos, 
Umzingwani, and Iron Mine Hill, When the rebellion broke 
out only twelve of these men were available at Bulawayo for 
immediate service, and these, under Inspector Southey, ac- 
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cojnpanied Mr. Gifford to the Insiza. The Ehodesia Horse, 
a volunteer force which had been raised and equipped the 
previous year, had also practically ceased to exist as an 
effective force fit for use at a moment’s notice, for although 
there were some six hundred men in Matabeleland who had 
enrolled themselves as members of this corps, they were 
scattered all over the country at the outbreak of the rebellion. 
Some of these were murdered, whilst others had to take 
refuge in the laagers of Belingwe and Gwelo. However, 
about five hundred were soon mustered in Bulawayo, but the 
services of the majority could not be utilised except to defend 
the town, owing to the want of horses, since, so great had 
been the ravages of the fatal horse-sickness during the rainy 
season then just coming to an end, that when Colonel Napier, 
the senior officer of the Ehodesia Horse, called on the Govern- 
ment for seventy horses for immediate use on 23rd March, 
he could only be supplied with sixty-two. 

The actual number of horses in the possession of the 
Government throughout Matabeleland on the day when the 
first tidings of the outbreak of the insurrection reached 
Bulawayo is as follows : — 

Horses in Qovernment etaUes . . 77 

Horses in possession of members of the Ehodesia 
Horse Volunteers scattered over various 
parts of Matabeleland . . .117 

In possession of cattle inspectors . . 28 

Unfit for work . . .68 

Of the 117 horses that had been issued to Volunteers, a 
good many never returned to Bulawayo, as they either died 
of horse-sickness or were taken to Gwelo or Belingwe, so 
that in the first days of the rebellion the Government could 
not command the services of more than 100 horses ; but no 
expense was spared to procure more, and very soon all^the 
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private horses in Bulawayo were bought up, whilst others 
were sent up from the Transvaal, so that by the end of April 
there were nearly 460 horses in the Government stables, the 
large majority of which were fit for active service. 

The number of rifles belonging to the Government through- 
out the country on 25th March was as follows : — 



Lce-Mclford 

Loe-Mctford 


Eiflos. 

Carbines. 

At Qwnnda . 

. 20 



At Gwelo 

40 

— 

With Colonel Napier’s patrol . 

. 33 

52 

„ „ Spreokley’a patrol 

36 

2 

To guard coaches 

. 7 

— 

In stores 

. 296 

70 

Permanent staff 

25 

— 

Total 

. 466 

124 


Making a total of 680 rifles all told. 

Besides these, however, there were about eighty old Martini- 
Henry rifles in the Government stores, but these were nearly 
all unserviceable at the outbreak of the rebellion, though the 
armourer has since been able to get most of them into work- 
ing order. Of ammunition there was a good supply, viz. 
1,500,000 rounds. 

In the way of artillery there was in Bulawayo when the 
insurrection broke out one 303 Maxim gun in good order, 
and a second so much out of repair as to be useless j two 2'5 
screw guns in good order, but with only seventeen rounds of 
ammunition for the two ; one Hotchkiss gun and limber, one 
Gatling, one Gardner, one Hordenfeldt — all in good order — 
and one seven-pounder, useless except at Bulawayo owing 
to carriage having been destroyed by white ants. In addition 
to this ordnance there arrived in Bulawayo from Macloutsie, 
on the very day on which Mr. Maddooks was murdered, two 
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old Maxims and two seven-pounders. These, however, were 
unserviceable at the time, one of the seven-pounders being 
without a carriage and the two Maxims being also out of 
repair. The armourer here has now, however, I believe, put 
them aU in working order. 

Taking these figures as correct — and they are absolutely 
beyond question — 'it cannot, I think, bo said that the 
colonists in Matabeleland were very well prepared to cope 
with a sudden and unexpected rising of at least 10,000 
natives, about one-fifth of whom were armed with breech- 
loading rifles and wall supplied with ammunition, whilst 
many more were in possession of muzzle-loading guns ; and 
when it is remembered that at the time of the outbreak the 
food supply was very low in Bulawayo, owing to the ravages 
of the rinderpest, it must be acknowledged that the position 
■was at one time a very serious one, which a little move intel- 
ligence on the part of the Matabele might have rendered 
absolutely disastrous. 

But all through they have behaved in an incomprehensible 
manner, their leaders apparently never having aiTanged any 
settled plan of campaign, the consequence being that there 
has never been any understanding or community of action 
between the various hordes into which the nation is now 
divided. All through there appears to have been a general 
belief amongst them that they would receive supernatural 
aid from the "XJmlimo,” or god, but this belief must be 
getting a little thin now, and they would have done far better 
had they worked together under one intelligent general. 

Why, when the rebellion first broke out, they never 
attempted to block the main road to Mangwe will ever 
remain a mystery, Wo one doubts that they might have 
done so, nor that, if they had placed a couple of thousand 
men in the Shashani Pass, we could not have raised a sufh- 
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cient force on this side to dislodge tliem and open the road; 
for it must be remembered that as there were over six 
hundred women and children in Bulawayo a large force was 
always necessary to protect them. Possibly there is some 
truth in the report that the road to Mangwe has been pur- 
posely left open by command of the Umlimo in order to 
give the white men the opportunity of escaping from the 
country. That this was an error of judgment, if it is a fact, 
is very clear, as in the critical time hut few men loft the 
country, and such as did could be well spared, as they were 
of no use as defenders of the women and children, and were 
only consuming valuable food. On the other hand, owing to 
the road having been left open, stores of arms and food and 
horses were constantly being brought in. 

It certainly seems very strange that no attempt has ever 
been made to stop waggons and coachos on this road, when 
it is remembered that at one time Government House — M’hich 
is leas than three miles from the centre of Bulawayo — was 
practically in the hands of the rebels, sometimes in the day- 
time and always at nights for a period of about ten days, their 
impis during that time lying in a semicircle to the west and 
north of the town, and being sometimes within two miles of it. 

Yet although two Dutchmen, living in their waggon stand- 
ing near the boundary of the town commonage, about four 
and a half miles along the road from Bulawayo, were murdered, 
no waggon or coach moving along the road was ever interfered 
with, nor was the Government House burnt, the reason for 
this being, it is said, because the Dmlimo told the people that 
when Bulawayo had been de.stroyed, and aU the white men 
in the country kiUed, they would find Lo Bengula sitting there, 
ready to rule them once more ; for, be it said, Government 
House has been built in the centre of the old kraal of 
Bulawayo, just where the Idng’s house once stood. 
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For over a month, an impi, supposed to he at least a 
thousand strong, was camped just within the Matopo Hills, 
not ten miles from the nearest point on the road to Mangwe, 
and no one douhts that at any moment a portion of this impi 
might have moved over to the road hy night, and, hy shooting 
a mule or two, have had a coachload of white men at its 
mercy ; and God help the unfortunate white man who has 
nothing else to trust to hut the mercy of the Matabole ! 

Of course there were forts along tho road, and patrols rode 
daily between the forts, hut even so I maintain that much 
damage might have been done if the natives had determined 
at any moment to hloolt the road. Now, however, that the 
impi of which I have been speaking has been driven from its 
position hy the forces under Major-General Sir Frederick 
Carrington, it is not likely that the safety of the road will 
ever again be threatened. 

And, now, let me hark hack to the early days of the rebel- 
lion. I think I have shown by figures that on the outbreak 
of the insurrection the country was not over well supplied 
with either horses or arms, nor was there any superfluity of 
men, and the smallness of the number will, I think, astonish 
some critics of the present campaign in England. Turning 
to the MataMe Times of 6th April last, I find it stated under 
the heading "The Native Eiaing up to Date,” "A census 
was taken of aU those who had been in the laager on Friday 
night as they made their exit on Saturday morning, or re- 
mained on the waggons. The count was carefully made, and 
showed that the refugees numbered 632 women and children, 
and 915 men, making a total of 164'f ” ; and further on we 
read — " A general parade was held yesterday of the men now 
in town who have enrolled themselves in the Bulawayo Field 
Force. They fell in at ten o’clock, the scouts, under Captain 
Grey, in front making a splendid display of the class of men 
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whom the hostile natives will not seek to tackle twice. The 
men on foot looked like business, and went through their 
movements with sufficient precision. The Africander Corps 
now consists of three companies, numbering 64, ami 7f5, 
with 6 on the staff. The total number on parade was over 
600, of whom about 300 were fully armed, and about 100 
were engineers and artillerymen. To this number have to be 
added the 169 out under the Hon. M. Gifford and Captain 
Dawson, and the 100 men gone down to Gwanda under 
Captain Brand and Captain Van Hiekerb. The total efficient 
force now available for the reoonquest of Matabeleland may 
be put down at 700, nearer 800.” 

From these figures it will be seen that at the outbreak of 
the rebellion there were under 1000 men in Bulawayo, some 
200 of whom were unfit for active service. The remainder of 
the male population of the country were shut up in the 
laagers at Gwelo, Belingwo, and Mangwe, and therefore un- 
available for offensive operations against the Matabele ; whilst 
of the 800 fighting men in Bulawayo, it was necessary to 
have at least 400 always in town to protect the women and 
children, and 130 were drafted off to man the forts on the 
Mangwe road, leaving less than 300 available for active 
operations against the enemy. This force was, however, 
augmented by about 150 Cape boys, chiefly Amaxosa Kafirs 
and Zulus. These boys were got together and formed into a 
regiment by Mr. Johan Colenbrander, and they have done 
most excellent service during the present campaign, being 
man for man both braver and better armed than the Matabele. 

Thus, all things considered, I do not think the colonists 
have done so badly. With small patrols they first succeeded 
in bringing in many scattered whites from the outlying 
districts, and then after a series of engagements, always 
fought on ground of the enemy’s own choosing, succeeded in 
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driving them from the immediate neighhonrliood of Bulawayo, 
and forcing them to take refuge in the forests and hills, from 
which they will be finally driven hy the forces now in the 
country under the command of Major-General Sir Trederick 
Carrington. 

It is worthy of remark that whilst in the first war the 
Matahcle attacked strong positions defended by artillery and 
Maxim guns, thereby suffering very heavy loss themselves 
hut killing very few white men, in the present war all the 
fighting has been amongst broken ground, and in country 
more or less covered with bushj and all the killing has been 
done with rifles ; for in the first war the natives learnt the 
futility of attacldng fortified positions, and now only fight in 
the bush in skirmishing order, giving hut little opportunity 
for the effective use of machine guns ; so that, although a 
good many rounds have been fired from Maxims at long 
ranges, only a very small amount of execution has been done 
by them. 
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Cattle atolen by Matabela — I recover the cattle and bum down Matabele 
kraal — Start in purauit of cattle-thieves — Surpihe a raiding party and 
recover two bands of cattle — Ruflcctious on the situation. 

I WILL now again take up the thread of my own personal 
experiences. As will be remembered, I reached my home- 
stead at 2 A.M. on Thursday, 26th March, and found every- 
thing as I had left it seventeen hours before. A mule cart 
carrying food supplies for my men was to have followed 
immediately behind us, but the men in charge lost the road, 
and the provisions did not turn up till late the next day. 

On the following morning, just at daybreak, a native named 
Inshlupo, who had been in chai-ge of a herd of over thii’ty head 
of cattle belonging to my Company, turned up and informed 
me that on the previous evening the headman of a small 
Matabele kraal, situated in the broken ground just below the 
Malungwani Hills, had paid him a visit, accompanied by 
several aimed men, and taken off all the cuttle. 

On the receipt of this news I had the horses saddled up 
at once, as, it being still so early, I had little doubt that, 
if no time was lost, we should find the stolen cattle still in 
the kraal to which they had been taken the previous evening. 
Before moving, however, I said a few words to my men, 
telling them that my object in visiting Essexvale and other 
parts of the country with an armed force was twofold, namely, 
to ettdeavoiir by prompt action to strike terror into the hearts 
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of some of the rebels before they bad time to concentrate, 
and at the same time to reassure those who were content with 
the white man’s rule, hut who, in the absence of any display 
of power on the part of the Government, might be led to 
believe that their only chance of safety from the vengeance of 
the Matabele lay in taking part with them in the rebellion. 
In conclusion, I told them that any Kafirs we might fitiii 
with arms in their hands, who had left their kraals and gone off 
into the hiUs with stolen cattle, ought to be shot without 
question and without mercy, as they were every one of them 
more or less responsible for the cruel murders of white men that 
had already been committed. 

Under the guidance of Inshlupo we reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the kraal where I hoped to find my Company’s 
cattle before the sun was an hour higher. Here I halted my 
men, and sent half of them round under the shelter of the 
bush to a certain point where they were to show themselves, 
that being the signal for a simultaneous advance as rapidly 
as possible on the kraal from both sides. However, 
although we found all the cattle still in the kraal, there were 
no men there, and in fact no one but a Matabele woman, 
the wife of the headman, and several children. The woman 
would offer no explanation of tho undeniable fact that my 
Company’s cattle were in her husband’s kraal, and would 
give no information concerning his whereabouts, so, after 
driving out the stolen cattle, I had the whole place burnt, 
first allowing tho woman to remove all her private effects. 
When this had been done, I sent the recaptured cattle back 
to the homestead, in charge of two of Inshlupo’s boys, and 
then proceeded straight into the Malungwani HiUs, in the 
hope of coming across some of the rebels who had gone off 
with the first lot of my Company’s cattle that had been 
stolen on the previous Tuesday night. 
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As we proceeded, the hills became thickly wooded, and 
in the valleys between them we found the spoor of a good 
many cattle that had passed during the last two days, 
although we saw no fresh toacks. 

About nine o’clock I gave the order to olf-saddlo in a 
little grassy hollow, after first placing sentries all round to 
guard against any sudden attack, for wo were now, of course, 
in the enemy’s country. After an hour’s rest the horses were 
just being caught when one of the sentries reported that a 
herd of cattle was being driven up a valley at the foot of a 
high ridge to our- left. I at once went up to have a look 
myself, but by this time the cattle were out of sight. How- 
ever, I carefully examined the ground, and saw that by 
following another valley running parallel to the one in which 
the cattle had bean seen, and then ascending the steep ridge 
at its head, we should in aU probability drop right on to the 
rebels in charge of them. 

And this is exactly what happened, as upon cresting the 
ridge we found that both Kafirs and cattle were immediately 
below us. Some of the former wore driving the cattle, but 
most of them were in the bush ahead. We at once opened 
fire on thorn, which they made no attempt to return. In- 
deed, taken by surprise as they were, and having so much 
the worse of the position, and, moreover, not being in any 
force, they could scarcely be expected to do anything else 
but run for it. And run they did, throwing down almost 
everything they were carrying, and abandoning the cattle. 
I saw one man throw a gun away, probably fearing lest he 
should bo caught with it in his possession, but most of them 
were, I think, only armed with assegais. We chased them 
up and down several hills, and expended a lot of ammuni- 
tion on them, but did them I am afraid very little damage, 
as ^e hills were all thicldy wooded, and our horses were 
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not able to climb up and down them any faster than tho 
light-footed savages we were pursuing. In the second valley 
we found another herd of cattle, but could see no Kafirs near 
them, and I think they must have heard the firing, and run 
off before wo came in sight. Altogether we captured over 
150 head of cattle, every one of which had been taken from 
white men, a large number having Mr. Colenbrander’s brand 
on them, 

I have stated plainly that we fired on these Kafirs at 
sight, and that although they offered no resistance, but ran 
away as hard as they could, we cliased them and kept on 
firing at them as long as we could see them, and this action 
may possibly be cited as an example of the brutality and 
inhumanity of the Englishmen in Khodesia. The fact that 
the Kafirs whom we sought to destroy — with as little com- 
punction as though they were a pack of wild dogs — were 
talung part in a rebellion which had just been inaugurated 
by a series of the foulest murders it is possible to conceive, 
and the ultimate object of which was evidently to stamp 
out the white man throughout the land, will, of course, be 
entirely lost sight of or quietly ignored. In fact, I should 
not be at all surprised to see it stated that the rebellion was 
caused by the inhuman behaviour of the white men in 
Elrodesia, who, it will be said, were in the habit of shooting 
down the poor, meek, inoffensive Matabole. 

The Kafirs upon whom we fired were, of course, caught 
red-handed, driving off a herd of cattle, every animal in 
which had been taken from a white man, and we afterwards 
learnt that they were the very men who had stopped Mr, 
Meikle’s waggon two days before on the Insiza road (some 
eight or ten miles distant), murdered the colonial boys in 
charge of it, and assegaied the sixteen donkeys harnessed 
to it. 
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For breaking out into rebellion against the white man’s 
rule, and for taking all the cattle in the country, 1 should 
have borne them no great animosity, especially as the great 
majority of those cattle had once belonged to their king or to 
them personally. Being a representative of the race that 
had con(iuered them, I should, of course, have lent the 
services of my ritle to help to quell the rebellion no matter 
what form it had taken ; but had it not been accompanied by 
the cruel murders of white women and children, I should 
not have been animated by the same vengeful feelings as 
now possessed me, as well as every other white man in Mata- 
beleland. 

"But,” the kind-hearted, untravelled humanitarian may 
say, " such incidents are the necessary accompaniments of a 
native rebellion against Europeans, and ought not therefore 
to excite any greater surprise or indignation in your colonist 
than they do in myself ; and, moreover, given that you admit 
that, looking at things from their point of view, the Matabele 
were justified in rebelling against the white man’s rule, go 
further and acknowledge that the white men were wrong in 
ever attempting the colonisation of any of the territories 
between the Limpopo and the Zambesi, since it was the 
occupation of Mashunaland in 1890 that led to the various 
disagreements between Lo Bengula and the Chartered Com- 
pany which culminated in the invasion and conquest of 
Matabeleland in 1893.” 

To this proposition I would answer that the ivhole ques- 
tion of the colonisation by Europeans of countries previously 
inhabited by savage tribes must be looked upon from a broad 
point of view, and be judged by its final results as compared 
with the primitive conditions it has superseded. Two 
hundred years ago, the Eastern States of North America were 
inhabited by savage tribes who, by incessant internecine war 

F 
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and the practice of many abominable customs, constantly 
deluged the whole land with blood. Now the noble red man 
has disappeared from those territories — has been exterminated 
by the more intelligent white man — and in place of a cruel, 
hopeless savagery there has arisen a civilisation whose ideals 
are surely higher than those of the displaced barbarism. In 
like manner, before Van Eiebok landed at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the whole of South Africa was in the hands of savages, 
a people, be it noted, who’ were not living in Arcadian 
Bimphoity, a peaceful happy race amongst, whom crime and 
misery were unknown quantities, but on the contrary, who 
were a prey to cruel supemtitions, involving a constant 
saorifice of innocent life, and who were, moreover, continually 
exposed to aU the horrors of intertribal wars. Now an 
orderly civilisation has been established over a large area of 
this once completely savage country, and no one but an 
ignorant fanatic would, I think, assert that its present condi- 
tion is not preferable from a humanitarian point of view to its 
former barbarism. Well, the present state of Matabeleland 
is one of transition. Its past history — and this fact ought not 
to be ignored by the impartial critic of what is happening 
there to-day — ^has been one of ceaseless cruelty and bloodshed. 
But in time a civilisation will have been built up in that 
blood-stained land, as orderly and humane as that which has 
been established — ^in place of a parEiIlel barbarism — ^in the 
older States of South Africa. 

Yet, just as in the establishment of the white man’s 
supremacy in the Cape Colony, the aboriginal black races 
have either been displaced or reduced to a state of submission 
to the white man’s rule at the cost of much blood and 
injustice to the black man, so also will it be in Matabeleland, 
and so must it ev^ be in any country where the European 
comes intj$'J^d^aet}with native races, and where at the same 
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time the climate is such that the more highly organised and 
inlelligout race can live and thrive, as it can do in Matabele- 
land ; whilst the presence of valuable minerals or anything 
else that excites the greed of the stronger race will naturally 
hasten the process. Therefore Mataheleland is doomed by 
what seems a law of nature to bo ruled by the while man, 
and the black man must go, or conform to the white man’s 
laws, or die in resisting them. It seems a hard and cruel 
fate for the black man, but it is a destiny which the broadest 
philanthropy cannot avert, whilst the British colonist is but 
the irresponsible atom employed in carrying out a preordained 
law — the law which has ruled upon this planet ever since, in 
the far-off misty depths of time, organic life was first evolved 
upon the earth — the inexorable law which Darwin has aptly 
termed the " Survival of the Fittest.” 

Now there may be those who maintain that the aboriginal 
savagery of the Bed Indians in the Eastern States of North 
America, or of the Kafirs in the Cape Colony, was a preferable 
state of things to the imperfect civilisations which have 
superseded them. To such I havo no reply. “ Chacun ii 
son goflt.” Only I would ask them to endeavour to make 
themselves us well acquainted as possible with the subject 
under discussion, either by actual travel or by reading, and I 
would beg them not to accept too reaiUly the assertions con- 
stantly made without any regard to truth or honesty by 
the newspaper opponents of British colonisation, which are 
broadly to the effect that no savagery exists in Africa except 
that practised on the blacks by Europeans. 



CHAPTEE IX 

Keturn to Saaexvale — Oattlo loft at Sssexvalo in cliavgo of tko imtiros — IShsex- 
vale burnt down by Hatabolo and all the caltlo caviiod ulF— Start for 
Jackaon’u station — Bosertlon of tbo nalivo police — TUo Makalaba — 
False rumours — Start for Spiro's stores— Coloniiil boys report tbe district 
quiet — Decide to return to Bulawayo tlirougli tlie Matopo Hills. 

When on the afternoon of Thursday, 26tli March, we got back 
to niy homestead with the recaptured cattle, both ineu and 
horses were tired out, as the heat had been intense, and the 
former had had no food since early dawn. However, the 
cart carrying provisions having arrived, the men were soon 
able to get a good meal, whilst tbe horses were turned into 
a twenty-five acre patch of maize, which, although it had been 
safily destroyed as a crop by the locusts, still afforded an 
abundance of sweet succulent food for stock. In order to 
allow the horses time to recover from the effects of their hard 
day’s work in the hills, I resolved to let them feed and rest 
Tuitil the cool of the afternoon of the following day, and then 
make a night march over to Mr. Jackson’s poUoe station at 
Makupikupeni, where I hoped to he able to get some news as 
to the whereabouts of Colonel Spreckley’s patrol, with which 
I was anxious to effect a junction. I should have sent the 
recaptured cattle at once in to Bulawayo, had it not been for 
the rindoT^est scourge which would have rendered such a 
course worse than useless, since every one of them would have 
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died -wiLliin a week. The only other plan open to me was 
to commit them to the care of the natives living immediately 
round my homestead, wlio, at this time at any rate, did not 
seem at all inclined to take part in the rebellion. 

As there wore now at least 500 head of cattle collected 
together in a small area, I fully recognised the danger there 
would be lest so rich a bait should attract a Matabele raiding 
party as soon as it became known that there was no one left 
to defend them. However, no other course was open to me, 
so the cattle were left on the off chance that they would not 
fall into the hands of the rebels. 

Some ten days later the not unexpected came to pass. 
Inxnozan, an old Matabele warrior, whom I knew well, and 
whose manly independent bearing I had always admired, 
descended upon my homestead with a following of some 300 
men, burnt down my house and stables and all adjoining 
storehouses and huts, and either carried off or destroyed 
everything they contained. Tlien they collected all the 
cattle in the neighbourhood, all of which belonged to my 
Company by right of purchase or capture, and went off. All 
tbo Kafirs who up to this time had been living quietly in 
their kraals looking after my cattle went away into the hills 
after Inxnozan’s visit, and as they have never sent me any 
message, I do not know whether they have joined the rebels 
or have only taken refuge in the hills until the war is over. 
At any rate I shall do all I can to protect them, as they must 
have been placed in a very difficult position — fearing the 
enmity of the rebels on the one hand, if they refused to join 
them, and the vengeance of the white man on the other for 
suspected complicity in some of the outrages that had taken 
place in the district if they remained at their kraals. 

On the Kriday afternoon we made a start for Mr. 
Jackson’s police station, passing the remains of the once 
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large military kraal of Intuntini, and still the largest in the 
district. Such as it "was, we set it alight, and as it was 
situated on the shoulder of a hill the burning huts must 
have been plainly visible to the people who had so lately 
deserted it, from almost any point in the Malungwani range, 
to which they had probably retired. 

Shortly after midnight we reached the police station, 
which we found entirely deserted, though all the huts were 
still standing. A closer inspection showed that these huts 
had been vary hastily evacuated by the native police to 
whom they had belonged, as they were stiU full of their 
personal effects, such as coats, hats, blankets, etc. In one of 
the huts we found a broken Winchester rifle, and in one of 
the coats a purse containing a few shillings in silver, about 
the last thing a Kafir would willingly leave behind him. 
We afterwards learned that Colonel Spreokley’s patrol had 
reached the police station — wliich was situated on the main 
road to the Filibusi district from Bulawayo — late at night 
on the previous Wednesday. At this time there were seven 
native policemen with a sergeant in the huts. These men, 
hearing the horsemen approaching, immediately fled, taking 
nothing with them but their arms and ammunition, and went 
over to the rebels. That they must have previously made up 
their minds to desert, is, I think, certain, otherwise there was 
no reason why they should have left the station of which 
they were in charge on the approach of the white men. In 
one of the huts we found several bags of maize, and so were 
able to give all our horses a good feed. 

On the following morning I paid a visit to several kraals 
in the neighbourhood, the inhabitants of which were in 
charge of cattle belonging to my Company. These people I 
found in their villages. They were subsequently attacked 
by the rebels, who carried off a large proportion of the cattle 
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in their charge. They however escaped with the romainder, 
which they brought in to Bulawayo, where they very soon all 
died of rinderpest. These Kafirs are amongst the few who 
out of the entire nation have stood by the Government and 
rendered active assistance to the white men during the 
present crisis. They are Matabele Maholi of Makalakn 
descent, as I think are all the “ friendlies,” with the exception 
of a small leavening amongst them of “ Abenzantsi ’’ or Mata- 
bele of pure Zulu blood, and I think I am correct in stating 
that there is not a single Maholi of any other descent who is 
not in arms with the pure-blooded Matabele against the 
Government. 

The Makalaka proper, a numerous people living on the 
western border of Matabeleland, have — except possibly with 
some individual exceptions — held themselves resolutely 
aloof from any participation in the present rebellion, just 
as they took no part in the war of 1893. They are an 
industrious, peaceable people, and have found the rule of the 
Chartered Company if not perfect, at any rate a vast improve- 
ment on the oppressive tyranny under which they lived in 
the good old days of Lo Bengula. 

At Makupikupeni we heard a rumour, which happily 
proved to be entirely false, though at the time it disturbed 
my peace of mind very much, to the effect that the ninety 
native police who had accompanied Mr. Jackson and his 
companions into the Matopo Hills, on the trail of Umzobo 
and Umfondisi, had mutinied and murdered their officers, 
Mr. Jackson having been bound to a tree, and then having 
had his throat cut. We also heard that Colonel Spreckley 
had buried the white men who were murdered at Edkins’ 
store, and then crossed over to the Tuli road and returned to 
Bulawayo. 

This being so, I determined to make for Spiro’s store, 
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situated just on tlie edge of the Matopo Hills on the main 
road from Bula-wayo to the Transvaal, and about tvfelve miles 
distant from the Mahupikupeni police station, as I was in 
hopes of there hearing something authentic concerning the 
fate of my friend Mr. Jackson and his companions. I knew 
the way across coimtry to the store well enough myself, hut 
had I not done so, I had a good guide with me in the person 
of one Mazhlabanyan, a Matabele — not of Zulu blood, but of 
Makalaka descent — who had joined me that morning. This 
man had known me in former years when he was an 
elephant-hunter in the employ of the late Mr. Thomas, 
and on hearing that I was residing on Essexvale, had come 
with his wives and family to live near me, and I had given 
him a nice little herd of cattle — amongst them some good 
milk cows — to look after for our Company, for which he was 
very grateful. He fought in the war of 1893 against the 
whites and was with the Imbezu at the battle of the Impem- 
hisi, on which occasion he was the recipient of a bullet 
through the shoulder. 

During the present troubles, however, he has stood by 
the Government, and joined the rest of the “friendlies.” 
Shortly before sundown we reached Spiro’s store, which we 
found had been deserted by its occupants not many hours 
prior to our arrival. The colonial boys in charge of the 
coach mules were still at their post, and reported everything 
quiet in the district as far as they knew, nor could they give 
any information concerning Mr. Jackson. 

Since mid-day the weather, which had been intensely dry 
and hot for some time past, had changed suddenly, the sky 
became overcast and a light rain commenced to fall. Lucidly, 
however, there proved to be sufficient accommodation in the 
out-buildings and beneath the broad verandah which sur- 
rounded the store for aU my men, and we were thus spared 
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the disagreeable necessity of sleeping out on the wet ground 
and beneath a rainy slsy. 

The next day — Sunday, 29th March — ^broke fine, but 
cool and cloudy, a very pleasant change after the excessive 
heat we had recently experienced. The question now arose 
as to whether any other course was open to me but to return 
at once to Bulawayo by the Tuli road. To my left lay the 
rugged mass of broken granite hills called the Matopos, within 
whose recesses it was believed by many people at Bulawayo 
that the Matabcle had already massed in large numbers. 
Now I fully realised that had this been the case, it would 
have been madness to take so small a force as that nt my 
disposal into so difficult a country. As, however, I had very 
good reasons for believing that as yet no large number of 
Matabele had assembled in this part of the country, I was 
anxious to make a reconnaissance through them in order to 
see what the difficulties of the country really were. 

Before starting I paraded my men and told them what I 
wished to do, stating that in my opinion, although we should 
have some very rough country to get over, and should have to 
walk and lead our horses most of the way, we should not 
meet any large force of hostile Kafirs, or indeed be likely to 
fire a shot at aU unless we met some of the revolted police 
who had murdered Jackson — for at this time I believed that 
he had really been murdered. However, I told them that I 
did not wish any one to go with me who did not care to do 
so, which was unnecessary, as no one was willing to be left 
behind. 
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Through the Matopo Hills— Skirmiali with the rebels— A narrow escape— 
Capture a band of cattlo- Betire with wounded — Fidelity of Mazlilabon- 
yon — Beach Hawson’s store — Arrive at Bulawayo. 

It was about seven o’clock when wo entered the first gorge 
leading in amongst tbe foothills, which were here well wooded. 
Mr. Blocker, who is an excellent walker and a very good shot, 
I told off to scout on foot a short distance ahead of us, whilst 
Messrs. Simms and Fletcher, two Cape Colonists and both 
steady, reliable men, scouted on the left and right flanks 
respectively. 

After we had proceeded for about an hour through very 
broken and, for the most part, thickly wooded country, we 
emerged upon a huge bare granite rock. Here Mr. Simms 
rejoined us and reported that as he was scouting on the left 
flank, upon emerging from a patch of bush, he had come 
suddenly upon four Kafirs, one carrying a gun whilst the rest 
were armed with assegais. These men q^uickly moved out of 
sight, fearing to attack Simms lest there should prove to be 
more white men behind him, whilst he on his side did not 
care to fire on them, as he did not know how many more 
natives there might be close at hand. 

Beyond us there now lay a large open grassy vaUey 
enclosed on every side by rocky granite hflls. In its broadest 
part this valley was over a mile in width, but at its top end 
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it gradually narrowed into a rocky gorge, which apparently 
led on to some higher ground beyond the farthest hills we 
could see. Much of the valley was under cultivation, and a 
splendid crop of corn was standing, still unreaped, in the 
fields. Mazhlahanyan told me that these cornfields belonged 
to BanjTibi, a tribe allied to the Makalalras, and who are the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the district After carefully looking 
over the country on ahead, I decided to keep straight up the 
valley, and make my way to the higher ground by the gorge 
I have spoken of. When we were half-way through the open 
valley, Kafirs began to shout to one another amongst the hiUs 
to our left, and presently we saw some, but they were a long 
way off and we could not make out whether they were armed 
or not I now gave orders that any Kafir who approached us 
must be fired on if he was armed, but not unless. 

We had just entered the neck of the gorge and were 
finding a good deal of difBcuIly in getting our horses through 
a stream that was too deep to ford and could only be crossed 
on flat slippery stones, when some shots were fired at us from 
a rocky kopje about 300 yards to our left rear. However, as 
the Kafirs who had fired were bidden behind rocks, we could 
see nothing of them, nor did we catch a glimpse of the enemy 
until we had all crossed the stream. We then saw a few 
natives amongst the wooded hills directly ahead of us, and at 
once commeziced a skirmishing fight with them. They were 
in no great numbers, and they retired before us without firing 
many shots or giving us much of a chance at them. In this 
way we had advanced slowly but steadily in extended order 
for about 300 yards through rocks and bush when wo suddenly 
came upon a kraal filled with cattle, at the foot of a mass of 
bare castellated rocks. From these rooks we drove the 
enemy, without any loss on our side, though many of us wore 
fired at at very dose quarters, hut, as has so often been 
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remarked, Kafirs always make wretckcd skooting if at all 
hustled. Personally I had one little piece of luck. A Kafir 
had fired either at me or Mr. Blocker — we were close together 
— from behind a buttress of rode, and as I knew that his rifle 
was therefore empty, and hoped he had been alone, I ran up 
the flat slope of rock on which I was standing, thinking to get 
a good shot at him round the corner of the rock. When I 
got there, however, I did not see the man who had fired at 
me, but found another Kafir waiting for me with his rifle at 
his shoulder. He was on a lower level than the rock slab on 
which I was standing, and must have heard me approaching 
as he was evidently on the lookout for me to show myself. I 
was carrying my own rifle at the ready, but had to got it up 
to my shoulder before I could fire. There was no time to get 
a sight, so, looking at him, I raised my rifle as quickly as 
possible and fired, and at almost the same moment ho fired at 
me. The result was mutually disappointing, as wo both 
missed our mark. How I managed to make so bad a shot I 
don’t know, as the Kafir was not more than fifteen yards from 
me. However, had I waited for the few seconds necessary 
to get the sight on him, he might very likely have shot me 
first, whilst my quick snap-shot very probably disconcerted 
him and made him miss. Immediately he had fired, he 
dodged behind a rook, and I did not get another chance at him. 

We now took possession of the rocks above the cattle 
kraal, and got a few good shots at a lot of Kafirs running 
away amongst the trees to the left. Having placed several 
men as sentinels on the highest boulders, I went down to look 
at the cattle, considering it very bad luck having ever come 
across them, as I did not like to leave them and then 
continue my reconnaissance, nor did I think it would be 
possible to drive them out of the bibs to the Tuli road without 
any Kafirs on foot to help. I first thought of shooting the 
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lot, blit as there were over a hundred, could not spare the 
ammunition that would have been required for the purpose. 
I therefore determined to try and drive them out at' the 
hills and take them to Bulawayo. 

With a great deal of trouble wo got them down to the 
broken ground above the stream, hut farther than this we 
could not drive them, as they scattered in all directions, but 
would not go down the rocks. Over and over again we 
rounded them up and tried to force them to go the way we 
wanted them to take, but without success, and I was once 
more thinking of shooting them all when some shots wore 
fired at us from the broken ground to our left front. By a 
mistake the sentinels had left their posts on the top of the 
rocks and rejoined the rest of our party, and the Kafirs, now 
heavily reinforced, had got back to positions amongst the 
wooded cliffs above us without being observed. I at once 
sent Mr. BlScker and a few men who were good shots to 
take up a position beyond the stream, from which they could 
check the enemy’s fire, whilst the rest of the men were 
crossing. I myself with Mr. Claude Grenfell and a few 
more men protected the rear. However, before we got down 
into the open ground, we had four horses kiUod and two 
men wounded, Mr. Stracey and Mr. Munzberg. IIow it was 
that more men were not hit, I don't know, as the bullets 
were pinging about pretty freely. Everyone, I think, 
although I spread the men out as much as possible, had 
some narrow shaves, and my Sergeant-Major got two bullets 
through his gaiter, and one through his trousers between his 
legs, yet he was not touched. 

Hot knowing how many Kafirs we had to deal with, nor 
whether some of them would not try to get round in front 
of US, I now sent Mr. Blocker on with half the troop and 
the wounded men to take up a position on ahead, on our 
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line of retreat ; whilst Mr. Grenfell and I with the rest of 
the men remained bcliind to keep the Kafirs from coming 
out of the broken ground behind us. However, having lost 
a few of their number, they showed no disposition to leave 
the shelter of the rooks, so we retired slowly and off-saddled 
on an open spot just beyond the hiUs. 

The Kafirs with whom we had been engaged had been 
for the most part, I think, members of the native police 
force, as I had seen several myself who were wearing the 
white knickerhooker trousers of the police uniform. They 
all, too, seemed to be young men, and were shooting with 
Wmehester rifles ; and did not shoot badly cither — 'that is 
for natives. It was most fortmiate that neitlier of the two 
men hit was mortally wounded, as if they had been wo 
should have found it very difficult to carry them. Mr. 
Straoey was shot through the knee, though fortunately the 
bone was not much shattered, so he not only did not lose his 
leg, hut will eventually, the doctor promises, have as good a 
hmh as ever. Mr Munsberg, a young German, was hit iu 
the small of the back, and hod a wonderful escape, as the 
bullet struck a kind of chain belt he was wearing round his 
waist. It went through this, but being much flattened out 
lost its velocity, and only inflicted a deep flesh wound. 

In some ways the Kafirs may be said to have had the 
best of this encounter, as we left them in possession of the 
field, However, whilst we lost no men, we left a few of 
our opponents ready for burial, and our retreat, although it 
was a retreat, was of the slowest and most orderly character. 
Our horses were simply a nuisance to us amongst the 
granite boulders, and we could have done much better 
without them. Indeed, I saw enough t,hi.q day to assure me 
that all subsequent fighting in the Matopos would have to 
be done on foot. 
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During the firing old Mazhlabanj'an had behaved with great 
coolness. At first, -when we were driving the Kalirs from the 
rooks above the cattle kraal, he had remained below holding 
my horse, but after recrossiiig the stream, I told him to go 
on with Mr. Blocker. Finding that I did not immediately 
follow, the old fellow seems to have got very nervous about 
my safety, as after asking Mr. Blocker a great many times 
where his master was, he came back to look. However, old 
Jack will be comfortably settled on my Company’s land when 
these troublous times are over, and when the rinderpest has 
died out, and fresh cattle can be brought into the country, his 
fidelity will not be forgotten. After an hour’s rest we again 
saddled up, and made straight across country to Dawson’s 
store, at the Umzingwani ford on the Tuli road, twenty-five 
miles from Bulawayo. Here we were able to obtain a stretcher 
on which to carry Mr. Stracey, Mr, Munzberg still being 
able to ride. 

As there could now be no doubt that there were hostile 
Kafirs at no great distance, I advised Mr. Boyce, who was 
in charge of the store, to lock up everything and accompany 
us to Bulawayo, which ho did. 

We started at sundown, all of us taking it in turns to 
carry our wounded comrade, and reached the post station, 
twelve miles from Bulawayo, soon after midnight. Here we 
passed a wretched night in the mule stable, as we were all 
wet through, a soaking rain having come on about an hour 
previously, which lasted for the rest of the night. 

I sent two men on at once to Bulawayo, asldng that a 
cart and a doctor might be sent out for the wounded men 
in the morning. The cart was sent, but no doctor could be 
spared. However, by mid-day we reached Bulawayo, and the 
wounded men were soon made comfortable in the hospital. 


CHAPTER XI 

O’Oounor’a wonderful osoape — ^Tlio importanoo of bho Native Qnoation 
iu Bliodeaia, 

In the course of conversation, during our journey to Bula.w’ayo, 
Mr. Boyce, the manager of Mr. Dawson’s store on the Urazing- 
wani, told me that, on the night before our arrival there, a 
miner named O’Connor had reached the store in a dreadful 
condition, having been teiribly beaten about the he^d by 
Blafirs, from whose tender mercies he had escaped on 24th 
March. This poor feUow had been sent in to the hospital 
on the morning of the day on -which we reached the store, 
and as his escape "was a most remarkable one, I will tell it 
as I heard it from the man’s own lips. 

O’Connor, it appears, was engaged in mining -work together 
with two other miners named Ivers and Ottens, on a reef 
called the Celtic, situated some mile and a half from Edkins’ 
store. 

On the morning of Tuesday, 24th March, after t.hajr 
early cup of coffee, the three miners were discussing matters 
in general, and more particularly the fact that during the 
last few days thirteen of their boys had run away for no 
apparent reason, unless it were that they had gone off to 
take part in a beer drink at the neighbouring kraal of 
Gorshlwayo. About seven o’clock they had an early br^kfast, 
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and shortly afterwards Ottens went off to see the Native 
Commissioner, Mr. Bentley, who was living at the police 
camp not far from Edkins’ store. Then Ivors went away 
to see how the work was progressing at one of the shafts 
on the Celtic reef, leaving O’Connor alone. He, after 
kneading a loaf of bread and placing it in the sun to rise, 
went into his hut, and sitting down on Ms bed, threw his 
hat on a chair beside him, and lit his pipa He had been 
sitting smoking some few minutes, when he was suddenly 
startled by the loud and angry barking of Ottens’ dogs, 
Captain and Snowball, just outside Ms hut. "The angry 
condition of the dogs was so unusual,” said O’Connor, “that 
I give you my word I thought there was a lion in the camp.” 
Jumping up, he ran to the door of the hut, only to find a 
Kafir standing just on one side of the entrance with a 
musket pointed towards him in his hands. “Eor an instant,” 
said O’Connor, "I was paralysed, and retreated hack into 
the hut, the door of which was immediately afterwards 
blocked by a crowd of Kafirs aU armed with heavy knob- 
kcrries. Then, seeing that they had come to murder me, I 
became mad, and rushed in amongst them. I succeeded in 
wresting two knob-kerries from them, and with these I fought 
desperately, always making my way towards the mouth of 
No. 1 shaft, which was something over 100 yards from my 
hut. I was repeatedly knocked down, and heavy blows 
were continually rained upon me, but, now on my knees, 
again on my feet, and sometimes rolling, I got to the mouth 
of the shaft with tho remains of two broken sticks in my 
hands.” 

During this desperate struggle, O’Connor remembers 
hearing the Kafirs, who were attacking him with sticks, con- 
tinually calling to the one with the gun, v, injani wma aijposa 
— " \^y don’t you shoot?” — and says that this man actually 
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fired at him more than once, holding his gun at hia hip, and 
always missing him. Just as he fell at the mouth of the 
shaft he was fired at for the last time. Then O’Connor rolled 
down the shaft “ like a football,” as he expressed it 

This was what is called an “incline shaft,” going down 
for 13 6 feet at an angle of about 46 degrees. Trora the bottom 
of the incline shaft a tunnel had been driven into the reef 
I'fO feet in length. Arrived at the bottom of the shaft, the 
hapless miner was at once attacked by his own boys — ten in 
number — who had been worlcing in the tunnel. These devils 
feu upon him with hammers and drills, O’Connor defending 
himself as best ha could with stones, and finally driving them 
aU, as he thought, up the shaft. 

After the terrible punishment he had received, which 
included thirteen scalp wounds — one of which had broken the 
outer table of the skuU above the left temple — heavy blows 
with a hammer on each cheek-bone, and bruises and con- 
tusions aU over the body, it may be wondered how O’Connor 
managed to retain his senses. But the fact remains that he 
did, and, thanks to a good old Irish head, stiU lives to tell 
the tale of the sufferings he endured, which, however, were 
not yet over by any means. 

Believing that aU his assailantB had left the mine, he 
bethought him of a place of refuge, at a spot some half-way 
up the incline, where a vertical shaft had been cut into it. 
Here the shafts cut through some old workings, which formed 
a recess, into which O’Connor crept. Just as he was about 
to avail himself of this hiding-place, a Kafir, who, during the 
last fight, must have run back down the tunnel, rushed past 
him up the incline shaft. This man must have told the rest 
of the would-be murderers where the white man was hiding, 
and they did not leave him long in peace, for shortly after- 
wards several Kafirs came down the shaft, some with lighted 
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candles, and four with guns. Two of these men earned 
muzzle-loaders, whilst the other two were armed with hreech- 
loading rifles. The latter O’Connor recognised by the light 
of the candles as “ boys " who had been working for himself 
and his companions. Their names were “Candle,” and 
“ Makupeni,” and they had been in the employ of the miners 
for nearly eighteen months, and as they were both good shots 
they had often been sent out with the only two rifles in 
camp to shoot game for the sake of the moat. Latterly, so 
implicit was the trust reposed in them by their masters that 
the rifles had been left entirely in their possession, but now 
they were among the first to volunteer their services to put 
an end to their employer in his sore extremity. 

When O’Connor recognised his own trusted servants 
amongst his assailants he spoke to them, asking what harm 
he had done them, and why they wished to kill him, to which 
they answered, "We’re going to kill you and all the white 
men in the country.” However, although their would-he 
victim could see them, they could not see him, and seemed 
afraid to advance their heads into the recess where he lay — 
as they would have had to do in order to shoot him — for 
fear probably of being hit with a lump of quartz, which, 
even though it had been gold-bearing, might have made a 
nasty mark on their skulls. 

During this time the Kafirs at the top of the shaft kept 
continually calling out to Ihoso below with the guns, " What 
arc you doing ; why don’t you shoot the white man ? ” but 
.still the cowardly murderers lacked the courage to creep into 
the recess and finish their victim. Suddenly there was a 
commotion at the top of the mine, and shouts of "AmakUva, 
Amakkoa " — " white men, wliite men,” — and the four men 
with guns, together with those who were holding the candles, 
ran ^p the shaft, leaving tlie white man once more alone. 
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This cTy of “ white men ” must have been a false alarm, 
as all the Europeans at the neighbouring police station and 
at Edkins’ store were murdered without offering any resistance, 
having been taken completely by surprise. However, it gave 
O'Connor a few minutes’ respite and enabled him to gain the 
shelter of another hiding-place where he thought he would 
be more secure from the guns of his enemies. This was a 
spot about half-way down the tunnel, where some loose 
ground had fallen in and rendered a certain amount of 
timbering necessary. Here, behind some boulders, O’Connor 
took refuge, but his enemies having recovered from their 
alarm and agaiu come down the mine with candles, soon 
found out, probably by his tracks, where ho had hidden. 
And now the fruits of education wore brought to the aid of 
native devilry to compass his destruction, for some of his 
own boys threw two charges of dynamite with short fuses 
into his hiding-place. Then the Kafirs all ran out of the 
mine, nor did they return, thinking probably that they had 
blown the white man to pieces. Having only seen the 
wonderful effects of dynamite when employed for blasting 
rocks and exploded at the bottom of a hole drilled deep into 
solid stone, they did not know that a loose charge exploded 
on the surface of the ground would have comparatively little 
effect. However O’Connor, except that he was nearly 
suffocated by the fumes of the dynamite, remained uninjured 
in the shelter of the boulder behind which he lay. Shortly 
after the explosions he thinks he must have become uncon- 
scious and remained so for many hours. When he came to 
himseK, hearing no sound that betokened the proximity of 
his enemies, he crept from his hiding-place, and made his 

way to the mouth of the tunnel, and then ascended the 

\ 

incline shaft. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and from the positipn of 
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the moon ho judged that it was about eight o’clock A glance 
showed him that his camp had been destroyed and all the huts 
burnt down, but he could see no Kafirs about. He their made 
his way to an old mining camp about one and a half miles 
distant, called Nelson’s Camp, from which he could look 
down on the police station, which he still hoped to find in 
the possession of white men. In the brilliant moonlight he 
saw the huts still standing ; but thero was no life or move- 
ment perceptible, and no lights or fires burning, and he 
therefore felt assured that the whites had either been murdered 
or left the camp. Then he went down to the stream which 
ran between the police camp and Edkins’ store, and as he 
expressed it “ wallowed in it like a pig.” 

After having quenched his thirst and washed the blood 
from his wounds he carefully approached Edkins’ store, 
which he found had been burnt down, whilst the smell of 
murder was in the air, and the deathlike stillness was un- 
broken by even the bark of a dog. Then, indeed, the un- 
fortunate man recognised to the full ah. the terrors of his 
dreadful position. All hope of succour from his immediate 
neighbours was gone ; they had aU been killed or forced to 
fiee for their lives, whilst he stood alone amongst a nation of 
murderers. But his stout Irish heart never quailed, and 
weakened as he was by loss of blood he set out to the north- 
west, towards Bulawayo. 

Leaving the Matabele kraal of Gorshlwayo as far as 
possible to his left, he at length reached the Insiza river 
some four miles from the camp he had left. By this time he 
was completely exhausted, and lay down in the reeds on the 
river’s edge. Here he remained hidden all that night and 
the next day. On Wednesday night he again tried to get on 
towards Bulawayo, but by this time he was becoming more 
or less light headed, and unable to steer a good course, nor 
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does lie know exactly where lie wandered. He lay hidden 
by day, and only moved at night, nor was it until Saturday/ 
night at about eleven o’clock, more than 110 hours after he 
had been attacked by the Kafii-s, that he found his way' to 
Mr. Dawson’s store on the Umzingwani river. 

All this time he had had no food. On approaching the 
store he found two men standing outside — Messrs. Schultz 
and Judge — whom he knew well, but who had looked upon 
him as dead. As he approached them in the moonlight, 
hatless, his face and head covered with wounds, he thinks 
they took him for an apparition come to call the white men 
to avenge his murder, for they fell back as if they had seen 
a ghost, and he said, "What, don’t you Icnow me — Joe 
O’Connor ? " Then as they rushed up and seized him by the 
hands, he fell down senseless and they carried him to the 
store. Mr. Judge at once rode in to Bulawayo to try and 
get a doctor to come out and dress his wounds. 

The following morning he was sent on by waggon from 
the Umzingwani store, and was met half-way by Mr. Lyons, 
the dispenser at the hospital, who, as no doctor could be 
spared, had volunteered to go to the wounded man’s assistance. 
On Sunday afternoon he reached Bulawayo, where he lay a 
long time in hospital. All that medical skill and kindly 
nursing could do for him was done, and he eventually re- 
covered from the dreadful injuries he had received ; but the 
teiTible experiences he has passed through have turned his 
hair partially grey, he being a young man of only twenty-six 
years of age. He has, too, to mourn the loss of his brother and 
cousin, both of whom were murdered by the Matabele. 

I was present in Colonel Napier’s office, when a Zambesi 
boy, who had been working for them, gave evidence as to the 
manner in which they had been killed. He said, " I saw them 
killed with my eyes ; they were killed by their own boys. 
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O’Coimor’s 'brother was drawn up from the bottom of the 
shaft in which he was working by two men, who held the 
windlass still when his head came above the level of the 
ground, whilst others beat his brains out with knob-kerries ; 
the other man — O’Connor’s cousin — was stabbed to death 
with assegais.” I have made many inquiries concerning 
O’Connor, and find that he bears the character of being a 
hard-working man, whilst he was known to the Native Cona- 
missioner of his district as one who always got on well with 
the natives. 

Fi-om some remarks which he made, however, subsequent 
to the relation of bis trying experiences, I judge that he has 
now abandoned any latent intention he may ever have had of 
becoming a member of the Aborigines Protection Society, nor 
do I think that the funds of that admirable institution are 
likely to be added to by any donation from Mi’. O’Connor. 

The worst feature in the foregoing history of the attempted 
murder of O’Connor and the actual murder and mutilation of 
his two companions, Messrs, Ivers and Ottens, is the participa- 
tion in the crimes by two trusted servants who had been in 
the employ of the murdered men for so long a time as eighteen 
months, since the very fact that these boys had worked for 
so many months for the same white men shows conclusively 
that they must have been kindly treated by them, for no 
Kafir will remain long in the service of a master who ill- 
treats him. 

Now I am not so unreasonable as to think that the natures 
of the Matabele natives ought to be judged of by the un- 
amiable qualities shown by two individuals ; indeed I know 
that as a set-off, even during the present rebellion, the lives 
of some few white men have been saved by the fidelity of 
natives in their employ. But unfortunately the evil deeds 
get more noised abroad, and they add to the bitterness of the 
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exasperation felt by tbe whites against the blacks ; for it 
seems inevitable that during an insurrection such as the 
present, the average nature of the native will be judged of by 
the average European on the spot, according to the worst 
atrocities that have been committed, and such an instance of 
treachery as I have related will harden the kindest heart and 
produce a feeling of distrust in the whole race that can never 
be eradicated from the mind. In many, too — and these by 
no means the most brutal or worst educated in the community 
— such acts, coupled with the indiscriminate murder of women 
and children, produce a conviction that beings who are capable 
of such deeds, who can lick your hand and fawn upon you for 
eighteen months and then one day turn and murder you, and 
afterwards perhaps mutilate your senseless corpse, are not 
men and brothers, but monsters in human shape, that ought 
to be shot down merodassly like wild dogs or hyoenas, until 
they are reduced to a state of abject submission to the white 
man’s rula 

In time, however, let us hope that the cruel deeds of the 
last few months wOl be forgotten, and the fierce passions they 
have evoked on both sides gradually smoulder out and die 
from the lack of fresh fuel Henceforth it will, I trust, be 
recognised by the authorities that the native question in 
Ehodesia is one of the very first importance, and that it is 
also one which demands the most careful handling in order 
to ensure the future peace and prosperity of the country. 
When this rebellion is queUed and the natives have once 
more submitted themselves to the white man’s rule, they 
must know exactly the terms on which their submission has 
been accepted; and they must also understand precisely 
what will be required of them in the shape of hut-tax, labour, 
etc. Then if they are treated kindly and justly, as well as 
firmly, they ought not to have any valid reason for again 
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rebelling against the government of their white conquerors ; 
but lest they should ever be inclined to make such an attempt 
without any valid reason, they must now be so thoroughly 
and completely disarmed as to render any such action 
futile. 
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Laagev formed at Bulawayo— Matabele soaio— Colonel Sprookley's valuable 
serviooe — Moot Mi, Jackson — Disarmament of native police — ^Account 
of the insuiieotion — Mr. Grey’s nairow escape — Retuins to Bulawayo to 
give waining of the rising — Foitunate escape of a hunting pally— 
TVTiolosale murders — Qiay's Scouts. 

On our return to Bula-wayo, we found that a very strong 
laager had been formed in the large sc[uare round the Market 
Buildings. Within this laager the whole population of the 
town, with few exceptions, slept every night; the women 
and children within the buildings, whilst the men manned 
the waggons in readiness to resist any sudden attack. 

The Bulawayo laager was probably the strongest ever 
constructed in South Africa, and the whole Mata^ele nation, 
I think, would never have taken it by assault. But if 2000 
of them, or even a smaller number, had made a night attack 
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upon the town before the laager had been formed, I think it 
more than probable that the entire white population would 
have been massacred. It appears that there was a tenible 
scare on the very night on which I had left the town for 
Essexvale, viz. Wednesday, 25th March. This scare was 
absolutely groundless and seems to have been caused by a 
drunken man galloping about calling out “ The Matabelo arc 
here ; the Matabele are here.” 

My wife was resting in Mrs. Spreckley’s house at the time, 
being much fatigued by her long ride in the hot sun from 
Essexvale. However, she and her kind hostess, as well as all 
the other ladies living on the suburban stands, were hurried 
over to the new Club-house, nearly a mile distant, in the 
centre of the town. Here the large number of women and 
children in Bulawayo, many of them hastily summoned from 
their beds, and most of them terribly frightened, passed a 
miserable night all huddled up together, but getting neither 
rest nor sleep, as they were constantly kept on the qui vive 
by fresh rumours, all equally groundless, as happily at this 
time there was no force of hostile natives within twenty 
miles of Bulawayo. On the following day the laager 
was formed, and by the time I got back to town Colonel 
Spreckley and Mr. Scott (the town major) had, after an 
immense amount of hard work, got everything into good 
order. 

These two gentlemen deserve the utmost credit not only 
for getting the laager into good order, but also for keeping it 
in that condition for the next two months. Major Scott was 
indefatigable in looldng after the sanitary arrangements, 
whilst Colonel Spreckley, by his genial good nature, backed 
by great common sense and strength of character, kept all the 
various human elements shut up in that confined space not 
only in good order but in good humour. Hobody in Bula- 
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wayo, I think, could have performed the very difficult duties 
required from the chief officer in charge of the laager so ahly 
as Colonel Spreckley during the first two months of the in- 
surrection, and his conduct was aU the more admirable 
because he was carrying out a very arduous and harassing 
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duty against his inclination, or rather burning desire, to be 
out of town at the head of a patrol doing active work against 
the insurgents. 

Soon after my arrival in town, I was delighted to meet 
the Native Commissioner of my district, Mr. Jackson, whom I 
had never thought to see again. He and bis white com- 
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panions had received warning of the rising from his sub- 
inspector, and were also cautioned lest there should be a plot 
on foot for their murder by the native police. At this time, 
however, the ninety men they had with them, each of whom 
was armed with a Winchester rifle and seventy rounds of 
ammunition, did not know that the rebellion had commenced, 
and they managed to bring them all in to Bulawayo without 
any trouble, where they were at once disarmed. 

Now by this time it had become evident that the in- 
surrection had become general throughout the length and 
breadth of Matabeleland, and I will give a brief account of 
what had happened so far as is known. 

I have already related that Mr. Gumming and another 
man brought the first news of the murders of white men in 
the Insiza district to Bulawayo. On reaching Lee’s store, 
twenty-four miles from, the town, they found that their horses 
were completely knoclred up, and they could thus only have 
proceeded on foot, had not Mr. Claude Grenfell just happened 
to be passing the store with a cart and horses on his way from 
Gwelo to Bulawayo. 

On hearing the alarming news Mr. Grenfell look Mr. 
Gumming on with him at once to headquarters, his companion, 
Mr. Edmunds, giving up his seat to him, and walking. 
Before reaching Lee’s store, Mr. Grenfell had met Mr. George 
Grey, travelling alone in a Gape cart with a coloured boy, on 
his way to inspect some of his mining properties near the 
Shangani river, and when the news of the murders in the 
Insiza distiict became known, much anxiety was naturally 
felt concerning Mr. Grey’s safety, as well as that of aU other 
Europeans who were living at a distance from Bulawayo in 
mining camps or on lonely farms. 

Early on Thursday morning, however, Mr. Grey returned 
to tow, having escaped death, by the merest chance, as he 
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must only just have escaped falling into the hands of more 
than one party of murderers. 

On reaching the Pongo store some twelve miles from the 
Shangani river, Mr. Grey had found all the outhouses just 
burnt. The store itself seemed to have boon looted, but was 
not at this time burnt down. No trace of the owners could 
be found, but the ground was thickly covered with the naked 
footprints of natives, and, more ominous still, a large pool of 
blood was seen in the road in front of the store. "We now 
know that at this time the recently-murdered corpses of three 
white men were lying, two of them close to the store, and 
the third on the top of a rise a short distance away. I was 
present some six weeks later when tho bodies were discovered 
and buried. The unfortunate men must have been suddenly ■ 
attacked with knob-korries and axes, as their skulls had all 
been smashed in. In this instance the clothes were not 
removed from the bodies. 

This was the first intimation that Mr. Grey got that 
mischief was brewing in the country. Soon after passing the 
Pongo store, he turned off the main road and went down to 
the Eagle mine some four miles distant. This he found had 
been only recently deserted by the Europeans employed there, 
and with his suspicions now fully aroused he returned at once 
to tho main road, and made for the Shangani store. On his 
way there he came across a white man on the roadside, who 
had escaped from a party of Kafirs, after receiving two severe 
battle-axe wounds, one of which had out his face open from 
nose to ear, whilst the second had cut his arm to the bone 
and severed all the tendons of the wrist. This man had been 
worldng virith two companions on a farm in the neighbourhood, 
when on the previous day — ^Tuesday, 24th March — ^they had 
been suddenly and without any warning attacked by a party 
of Kafirs armed with knob-kerries and battle-axes. Although 
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two of them were wounded, they managed to retreat to their 
hut, on which the natives, probably thinking that they had 
firearms there, retired. 

After sundown the three white men left their hut, intend- 
ing to make for Stewart’s store at the Tekwe. Unfortunately 
it was a bright moonlight night, and the Kafirs must have 
been watching them, as they immediately followed, and 
chased them into a maize field, through which they hunted 
them. During this pursuit the white men became separated. 
One of them reached Mr, Stewart’s store in safety; the second, 
Mr. Scott by name, found his way to the road near the Pongo 
store and was picked up and taken to the Shangani by Mr. 
Grey ; but the third must have fallen into the hands of the 
Kafirs, and, of course, been murdered, as he has never again 
been heard of from that day to this. The man who made his 
way to the Tekwe had received a severe blow on the head 
with a knob-kerry. 

Arrived at the Shangani, Mr. Grey found seventeen 
Europeans in laager there, amongst them the men from the 
Eagle mine, who had been pursued on their way to the store. 
The natives, however, were afraid to come to close q^uarters with 
them as they were armed with rifles, and at this time the rebels 
in this district had not yet dug up tho firearms which they had 
buried after the war of 1893, and were therefore only able 
to kill white men whom they could take by surprise with 
knob-kerries and axes. 

Now fully realising the very serious aspect of affairs, Mr. 
Grey, instead of remaining in the slieltev of the laager, most 
pluckUy determined to return to Bulawayo at once, malcing 
use of the post mules along the rood, in order to war-n all 
people with as little delay as possible that the Kafirs had 
risen. 

A few hours after he had left the Shangani, the garrison 
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of the laager was augmented by the arrival of Messrs. 
Tarq^uhar, Weston Jarvis, Currie, and Mr. Egerton (M.P. for 
Knutsford) and his son. These gentlemen had been on a 
hunting trip to the Sebakwe river, and were returning to 
Bulawayo only just in time, as had they remained out in the 
veld any longer they would certainly have been murdered, 
for although they would doubtless have given a very good 
account of themselves, yet a few men cannot fight an army. 

On the following day — Thursday, 26th March — two small 
patrols were organised and sent out from the Shangoni, one 
of which, consisting of Mr. Mowbray Earquhar and two com- 
panions, visited a mine where a white man was known to 
have been working a day or two previously, whilst the other, 
consisting of Mr. Robinson and two others, visited the Pongo 
store and the Eagle mine. A careful search was made by 
the latter all round the store, and the bodies of two out of 
the three men who had been murdered there two days pre- 
viously were discovered and covered with blankets, which 
were stih in their places when we buried the remains some 
six weeks later. The third corpse they did not find, as it was , 
lying some distance from the store. 

Mr. Earquhar and his two companions visited Oomployer’s 
camp, and found the unfortunate man lying murdered in 
front of the door of his hut. They tried to get on to Gracey’s 
camp, but could not do so for fear of being surrounded and 
cut off by the Kafirs, who were aU in their kraals watching 
them. It has since been ascertained that Gracey was 
murdered on the same day as Oomployer. 

On returning to the laager, they found that a mule- 
waggon had been sent from Gwelo, with orders from the 
officer commanding there that all Europeans should come 
in as quickly as possible to assist in the defence of the town 
against the Kafirs. 
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Leaving tlie Sliaugaui al 5 P.M. on Thursday evening, 
the -whole party reached Gwelo in safety on ’Friday morning 
at half-past eight. In the meantime Mr. Grey, travelling at 
express speed with relays of coach mules, reached Bulawayo 
early on Thursday morning. On passing the Tokwe store, 
he found assembled there Mr. Stewart, five other white men, 
and two women, who were endeavouring to fortify a hut. 
Promising them speedy relief, Mr. Grey hurried on to warn 
others of their danger, but beyond the Tekwe he found that 
the occupants of the roadside hotels and post stations had 
already taken the alarm and made their way to Bulawayo. 

On Thursday, 26th March, Mr, Grey got together twenty- 
three good men, and started back for the Tekwe that same 
evening. These men formed the nucleus of a force which 
has done splendid service in the suppression of the present 
rebellion, under the name of Grey’s Scouts. They were a 
picked body of men, and neither their name nor their brave 
deeds will ever be forgotten in Ehodesia, whilst I think we all 
regard Captain Grey as one of the finest specimens of an 
«Eaglishman in the country — quiet, self-contained and un- 
assuming, but at the same time, brave, capable, and energetic. 


H 
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party — Fight their way back to Bulawayo — Courage and skill of the 
Africander Corps — Gallant conduct of Henderson in bringing in a 
wounded comrade. 

Captaik Geey and his men reached Tektye store about 2 P.M, 
on Friday, 27bh March, and were only just in time to save 
the heleaguored whites there ; for shortly before their arrival 
a pirty of Kafir-s had driven off all Mr. Stewart’s cattle, and, 
killed a horse belonging to him. At the same time they had 
hoeii kind enough to send him a message by the boy who 
had been looking after his cattle, to the effect that they 
meant to return and kill all the white people that night. 
However, they made no attack when they found that Mr. 
Stewart's small party had been reinforced by some twenty 
well-anued niou. 

On the following day Colonel Napier’s column, which had 
left riiiltiwayo on the previous Tuesday, and had been patrol- 
ling the country in the direction of the Insiza river, came 
across country to the Tekwo store. Besides saving the lives 
of Mr. SU'wart and his party, the presence of Colonel Napier 
and Captain Grey with the men under their command on 
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tlie Salisbury ro:ul at this juncture was the means of saving 
the lives of niuo otlier while men and two coloured boys, the 
latter being tlio drivers, whilst the former were the guard, sent 
down with the lust mail coach from Gwelo. 

Tliis couch left (Iwelo on Saturday, 28lh March, arriving at 
the Shaiig.ini early the following morning. Here they found 
the body of a white man, just murdi-red and stripped stark 
naked, lying in the middle of the road in front of the store. 
This was the body of a prospector named Wood in tho employ 
of Willoughby’s Consolidated Comijany, who had come across 
country from the Selukwe district. Unfortunately he anived 
at the Shangaiii store on the day after it had been evacuated 
by the white men who had been in laager there, and be 
probably found it in possession of the Kafirs, who of course 
murdered liini. 

On. seeing this ghastly sign of the times, the men in 
cliarge of the coach determined to drive on at once without 
outspanning, and soon observed Kafirs running in the bush 
and keeping pace with the coach on both sides of the road. 
.These natives, however, seemed to have no guns, and by con- 
tinually firing at them the white men kept them from comiug 
to close quarters. After a time the Pougo store was reached, 
but no halt was possible owing to the threatening attitude of 
tho Kafirs. The mules Avero now almost done up, and could 
only get the coach along at a walk, hut still the Kafirs huug 
on cither flauk, os thirsty for blood as a pack of wild dogs 
awaiting the moment to rush in upon a ■wounded bullalo. 

Koine three miles farther on the poor mules came to a 
standstill, and the wliite men were forced to leave tho coach, 
and keep on on foot along the road, the Kafirs ever keeping 
pace with them in the bush on either side, and doubtless 
only waiting for the darkness of night to enable them to 
rush iu and kill them with ns little loss to themselves as 
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possible. Hut ju.st at dusk they reached Colonel Napier’s 
column ill a very exhausted condition. 

Soiuo six weeks later, when we found the bodies of the 
men wlio had been murdered at the Pongo store, we also 
found some tiireo miles on this side of the store the coach 
which had been captured by the Kafii’s. A linch-piu had 
been rouinved, and one of the wheels taken off. The pole 
had also been sawn in two, and all the mail bags cut open, 
their contents being scattered all over the ground. The poor 
mules had all been stabbed to death with assegais, and lay in 
a heap together, still in their harness. 

Altogether the combined patrols under Colonel Napier 
and Captain Grey collected and brought back with them to 
Bulawayo forty-three persons, including two women and a 
child, many, if not aU of whom, had they not been thus timely 
rescued, would have fallen victims to the Kafirs. The names 
of the poor fellows murdered at the Pongo store are Frederick 
Ifurlstone, J. Pieddington, and H. Zeeburg. At midnight on 
the Saturday before my return to Bulawayo fi:om the Matopo 
UilU, Captain Pittendrigh of the Africander Corps had left 
town with a small party only eleven strong, in order first of 
all to reinforce for the night a small party at Jenkins’ store, 
and then push on some thirty miles farther, in order to relieve 
Mr, Graham, the native commissioner at Inyati, who witli 
^'ub-inspeotur Ilauley and five other white men was believed 
to be in laager there. There were many volunteers for tliis 
expedition, but as the Government was unable to furnish 
them with horses or rilles, only thoso could go who were in a 
position to etpiip themselves. 

Jenkins’ store was reached at half-past two on Sunday 
moraiug. Here ten men were found in laager, including a 
younger brother of Mr. Graliam the native commissioner. 
Ho, w'ith on assistant native commissioner, Mr. Carter, a 
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cart and four muli'S nud two s])arc liorses, had been on his 
way to Iiiyali to bring his brother, who was suffi'ring from 
an attack of fever, into Unlawayo. As an attack liad been 
expected on the store that night, the thatch had been removed 
from the roof, and a rough fence put up round the building. 
However, no attack was made, and at 5 A.M. the whole party, 
now consisting of nineteen men, with the two spare horses 
and the cart and mules driven, by two colonial boys, set out 
for the Bembesi,' twenty-three miles distant. 

I’or the subsequent experiences of this small rescue party, 
I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Moodie Thomson, the 
able editor of the Matdbele Times, who accompanied Captain 
Pittendrigli and wrote an account of the expedition. This 
he has kindly placed at my disposal, and I will take up his 
narrative at the point when the start was made from Jenkins’ 
store early on Sunday morning. It proceeds as follows : — 

“We were now in a very different country from the open 
veld of the earlier ride. Kopjes were close on either hand, 
the road was of the roughest, and progress with the mule 
cart consequently alow. The word was constantly given for 
a good look-out on either hand, but for over an hour not a 
man or a woman was seen, though tracks crossing the path 
were met with at frequent intervals. Tlie kopjes in which 
we had expected to have trauble were passed, and the more 
open undulating ground at the Elibaini Hills reached, Pro- 
greps was slow along this portion of the ascending road, and 
near the highest point skirting the base of the most pro- 
minent hill ii strip of bush was entered. Ho sooner had we 
made our way into this cover than a shot was heard from 
the hill-slope. In a second it was seen to be occupied by 
half a dozen or so nativesj, who sent in another and another 
shot. It was impossible to make a sufficient reply from our 

* Correct nania "Inipembosi.” 
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positio!), and a dash was wade from the road through the 
strip of hiisii to the open slope of the hill. One or more of 
the natives was shot as they retreated over the crest, and a 
liot pursuit w.as iiiado. 

“When tliose of our ])arty who were foremost reached 
the top of the hill tliey found that affairs had assumed a 
different aspect from repidsing a handful of stray rebels. A 
glance was sufficient. The natives were there in a dense 
mass, throwing out skirmishers on either flank to surround 
us, one body proceeding rapidly around the lower slope to 
cut US off. Our advance men fell back, and the natives began 
to show themselves in the open. I^ing became hot on both 
sides, but taking advantage of the strip of bush we were able 
at first to inflict considerable damage. The natives to the 
number of about three hundred were soon in the hush also, 
advancing in excellent open order and becoming formidable. 
Several ruslied in to close quarters, and Captain Pittendrigh, 
ulio had dismounted, lost his horse. Before he could get 
one of the spare horses, a native armed with an assegai 
grappled him, and a hand-to-hand struggle took place. The 
native, however, was tlirown off and shot, and the captain 
p'icaped with some slits in bis coat. At the same moment 
Tliomiis lladen, who had boon fighting most determinedly in 
tiio front, received a sliot on tlio ui)per part of hia bandoleer, 
which exploded three of his cartridges, ono bullet passing 
through his shoulder and with a ricochet entering his neck 
and piKhiug through his cheek. Immediately after Mr. S. 
Oarti'r niceived a bullet through his ankle. The natives 
began to appniach closer in their attack despite our heavy 
fire, and as they wore gradually surrounding us, it was found 
advisable, encuiuhered as we were with two wounded men, to 
retire to the road. 

“ With a rush through wiUiout further casualty on our side, 
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we regained the road and I'onnd that one of our boys at the 
mule waggon had vanished, and llie olhor was getting away 
on one of the spare horses. The nrales and cart had therefore 
to be abandoned, and at a good pace wc out across through 
the lower hush over rough ground, avoiding the curve round 
the hills, to where the road bent round on the open. 

“ Here half-sections were again formed, the wounded in 
front, and a quick canter gave us a good start. Looking 
back, the natives could be seen in hot pursuit, and it was 
thought they might be able to reach one of the kopjes ahead 
whose base we must skirt. Suggestions as to taking up a 
position on a kopje were untenable on account of the wounded 
men, and there was nothing for it but to get over the seventeen 
miles to the Bembesi as rapidly as possible. Again and again 
the natives seemed to bo closing up on us, and sundry indica- 
tions were closely scrutinised as to the presence of hostile 
forces ahead. The ride was made heavier by two of the 
ponies becoming done up. It was an anxious time, as the 
road ran through the hollows, but the clearness of the day 
gave abundant scope for noting the absence of an enemy 
ahead and the black mass falling farther astern. 

" About eleven o’clock Campbell’s store came in sight, and 
we crossed the Bemhosi with gladdened spirits. These, how- 
ever, wore immediately damped. The news was awaiting us 
that the party at Inyati, eight miles farther on, which we had 
been sent to relieve, had been massacred. The intelligence 
was given by Patrick Madden, miner, who, and a native in 
his employ, were the sole survivors. This man told with 
most circumstantial and convincing detail how hfative Com- 
missioner Groham, Inspector Hanley, George Hurford, George 
Case, and S. H. Corks had fought against ever-increasing 
odds on the evening of the previous Friday — this was now 
Sunday — until they were Idlled. Madden, another miner 
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named Tim Donovan, and a colonial native had made for the 
hills, and after two days’ hiding Madden and the native had 
reacliud this store. 

“ 'I'he iiiiri'iitive, it may he said, has been fully corroborated 
since from other .sources, with the addition that Donovan was 
also imraiied and killed. Further, there was the nows that 
an inii)i of from 1200 to IDOO lay at Tnyati. It was hard to 
decide to abandon the projected relief, but the facts were 
obvious that with an impi ahead, and with a body of 300 at 
least following us, and very shortly seen to be in the bush 
across the river, there was nothing for it but to take up the 
strongest position possible. 

“ Across the river the natives could be seen in the bush, 
and were we even to venture with our wounded to go by the 
road, we were at their mercy. At the store we had found 
Mr. Campbell with a waggon and oxen, hourly expecting to 
be pounced upon, and it was resolved to set to work to fortify 
the store. The verandah thatch was cut away, passages were 
pierced so that there might be free oommunication through 
the large building, and loopholes were cut through the brick 
walls in every direction. In addition, a case of dynamite 
waa found in the store which was utilised to lay mines with 
ingeniously-contrived short fuse, and to make a score or so 
hand grenades with a radius of about fifteen yards that could 
be thrown at a.ssailants. The largo stock of meal in sacks 
was put into service to block windows, and then wo were 
certain that, having about 2000 rounds of ammunition, we 
could hold out well against a night attack. 

“It was necessary, however, to send word to Bulawayo of 
our condition and the intelligence we had received, and to 
obtain reinforcements which we calculated could arrive in 
time to fall on the rear of the natives attacking us at daybreak. 
Messrs, Fincham and Mosteit were mounted on the best 
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liorses as dcspatoli- riders. A diversion ^vas made by the 
■whole party crossing the river as if returning by the road we 
had come, and as wc saw the natives moving to meet ns the 
despatch -riders went off at an angle by the Queuiih Ituel' 
road, passing the Shiloh Hills. The rest of the day was 
spent in completing our fortifications. Strong guard was sot 
at night, and we waited eagerly for the natives to come for 
the reception prepared for them. The wounded had been 
bandaged and made as comfortable as possible; the horses 
were stabled in the bar and store-room, and every man -was 
at his post carefully looking out. 

“ About four on Monday morning the silence ■was broken 
by the sound of firing, and speculation was rife as to its 
meaning. It came nearer and nearer, and it was soon decided 
that this was the reinforcing party fighting its way through 
the natives lying in wait for us. There was silence for a 
time, broken again by the cracking of shots, and with the dim 
dawn we could see a body of men emerging from the iliick 
hush. As they came nearer it became plain that they wore 
white men, and we left the store to send up a cheer to let 
them know we were still safe. As day came more brightly, 
iu they rode across the open veld, and with answering cheers 
dashed up the river- bank to the store. They were thirty 
strong, fifteen from the Africander Coiiis under Commandant 
Yan Eonsburg and Captain Van Niekerk, and the remainder 
from various Ehodesia Horse Volunteers, troops or volunteers 
under Captain Macfarlaue. They had ridden the whole night 
through, with only a brief halt at the Queen’s lieef, and in 
our vicinity had been met in the black darkness of the bush 
with a volley fired not twenty yards off. They had replied, 
aud a running fire had been kopt up for about half an hour. 
Ho one in the party had been wounded, hut two men in the 
advanced guard, Messrs. Celliers and Henderson, were missing. 
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Several dead bodiris of natives seen in the bush testified later 
to the effect of tlio replying fire. 

“About nine o’clock it was decided that the whole party 
should return by the Queen’s Eecf road and ride straight for 
Uulawayo. A start was made with strong flanking parties, 
Captain I’ittendrigh’s men being jilaced in the rear-guard 
after the waggon containing our two wounded. Cautious 
progress was made through the bush where the natives had 
been asHenibled and where spoor was thick, but without a 
sign of life visible. The Queen’s Eeef was reached about 
eleven o’clock, and at noon the column got again into dangerous 
bush. 

" Nothing occurred, however, until the Shiloh Hills were 
reached, when on the spur of a kopje and in the bush below 
natives were seen. They opened fire, but their aim was high. 
Those of them who were venturous enough to malce the attack 
were suiumarily disposed of — ^nothing being more convincing 
of the perfection of the fire of our party than the manner in 
which seven, eight, or nine shots would sirardtaneously bowl 
over a native- who exposed himself even for a moment. On 
our side a hon-io — one of Mr. Zeederberg's finest animals — 
was shot through the lower part of the stomach, and suhse* 
quently died from the effects of the wound. This was our 
only casualty, and on the other side there must have been a 
loss of a dozen men at least. The fire was fairly hot while it 
lasted, but a party of about fifty was too strong for the 
natives, even though they may have been several hundred. 
They had to depend upon their firing, as close quarters against 
such niiHk-iuu'u was almost an impossibility. 

" The Ivotki river was reached after a heavy detour through 
the hush to avoid giving the natives around us too much 
opportunity at the kopjes, and a halt made for an hour. 
Just before reaching there a herd of native cattle had been 
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met and seized, and heifer steaks cooked on ramrods proved 
refreshing after our twenty -mile ride at ox -waggon pace. 
Then on again, the remaining fifteen miles without further 
attack, until in the darkness a cheer from the pickets about 
ten o’clock announced that Bulawayo had been reached. 

“ The wounded were conveyed to the hospital, and tired 
horses and men had the satisfaction of seeking what comfort 
was available in a laagered town. The men in Captain 
Pittendrigh’s party who had this experience of Matabele 
skirmishing, were, with one or two additional exceptions, 
members of the Africander Corps. It is useful to testify 
that their courage, their determination, their skill with the 
rifle, and their expert employment of every ruse in such 
fighting as we had at the Elibaini Hills, command the 
highest admiration. We were in a fairly tight place, as 
may be judged when hand-to-hand fighting was possible, and 
we were only nineteen against several hundreds; but the 
pluck and brilliant dash displayed, as well as the good 
comradeship throughout, are convincing that in a like or 
oven a stiffer affray one could neither wish nor hope to have 
better men than these. It remains to be said that the two 
missing men came in to Bulawayo on Wednesday morning. 
Colliers had had his horse shot under him and was himself 
badly wounded in the knee. With that consideration which 
is akin to heroism Henderson placed him on his horse, and 
walking beside him for three days they had hidden amongst 
the hills, making their way through most dongorous country. 
Henderson tended his wounded comrade in every way 
possible, and succeeded in keeping clear of natives, though 
at times they passed in unpleasantly close proximity. 
Such conduct is something more than typical of the men who 
are bent upon holding Matahelelnnd.” 

The devoted courage shown hy Mr. Henderson in giving 
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up his own hoi’fie to his wounded comrade and sticking to 
him for thruo days, (hiring the whole of which time they 
were surrounded by the enemy, and in continual danger 
of hoing diseovcreil, appears to me to be as brave a deed ns 
has yot boon chronicled in the annals of Ehodesia. I coni- 
niend it to tlio noticp, of Mr. Labouchore, as I feel sure 
that it will be rpiito a revelation to bim to learu that there 
exists amongst the “ Buccaneers ” ^ at least one man who has 
shown himself capable of a self-sacrificing and generous 
act. Yet all Mr. Henderson’s gallantry could not save his 
comrade’s life, ns Mr. Celliera eventually died from the 
effects of the amputation of his leg, owing principally to 
the length of time which had elapsed between the time 
when he was wounded and the date when the operation 
was performed. 

‘ " Buccaneers " is the term of endearment commonly bestowed upon the 
KnglHhmen in Bhodesia by the editor of Truth. 
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Besides the patrols of ■which I have aheady spoken that 
were sent out from Bulawayo during the first days of the 
insurrection, I must not forget that which was taken down 
to the Gwanda district by Mr. James Dawson. Mr. Dawson, 
who has lived amongst the natives of Matabelelond for many 
years, and both speaks their language and understands their 
character weU, could not believe that a general rising 
throughout the country was possible, and even after hearing 
of the murders in the Insiza and Eilibusi districts, and my 
own report as to what had taken place on Essexvale, imagined 
that the disturbance was only local. However, in order to 
assure himself of the true position of affairs, he got together 
some ten or twelve men, and lea'ving Bulawayo with them 
on Wednesday night, 25th March, proceeded down the Tuli 
road to his own store at “Amanzi minyama," situated in 
the Gwanda district, and distant about seventy- five miles 
from Bulawayo. 

On his way there he found everything perfectly quiet 
alonff the road, all the wayside stores being still in the ocou- 
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pation of their owners, none of whom had hoard anything 
about the native rising — a state of things which of course 
confirmed Mr. Dawson in his scepticism. 

On the return journey, however, shortly before reaching 
Spiro’s storo, which is dislaiit thirty-seven miles from Bula- 
wayo, the fresh tracks of numbers of natives — men, women, and 
children — as w’oll as of cattle, goats, and sheep, were noticed 
crossing the road. These were doubtless the trails made by 
the Matahele from the Pilihusi district, who were making 
their way to the Matopo Hills, and at once aroused 
suspicion. 

Spiro’s store was reached on Sunday, a few hours after 
I had left it the same morning on my way into the hiUs. 
Here Mr. Dawson found no one. for after my departiu’e the 
boys who had been looking after the coach mules became 
frightened and took them in to Bulawayo, leaving the cattle 
behind ; and these wei-e still in the kraal, with no one to 
teud them, when Mr. Dawson passed. Not quite liking the 
look of things, the patrol went on beyond the store, and slept 
some four miles away from it. 

On the following uioruing early they reached the way- 
side hotel at the Umzingwaoi river, which we had left at 
sundown on the evening before. Here in one of the huts 
were found the blood-stained shirt of Mr. Munzberg, and also 
a sock soaked with blood that had been taken from Mr. 
StKicey. During Monday Mr. Dawson and his men remained 
at the Umziugwaui, hut sent messengers to Bulawayo to 
obtain news os to wbat wiis going on. 

Late that eveniug an answer was received requesting him 
to come on to town at once, as the Kafii's were reported to be 
masoing in the neighbourhood. Before this there had been 
several alarms, and it was believed tliat natives were on the 
watch round about the store. Thus wheu tho staj^ was 
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Tn^iiln for Bulawayo, the lights were left huriiiiig, iu order to 
make the Kafirs believe that some of the party were still in 
the house. Arrived at the river some GOO yards di.staut 
from the store, Mr. Dawson rode back alone to recouuoitro, 
but hearing natives talking, retired and rejoined his men. 

Early on Tuesday morning Inspector Southey was met 
with a small force at the head of the pass leading down to 
the Umzingwani. He had been sent out to escort the 
coach to Bulawayo, which was now some time overdue from 
Tull However, as Mr. Dawson had heard nothing of this 
coach, it was thought that it must have turned back; so 
Inspector Southey, who had been ordered not to descend 
the pass, retiuned to towu, where shortly after his arrival 
the coach turned uj) too without an escort. 

This was the last coach that ran on the Tuli road, and 
it seems to have been missed by the natives by a miracle, 
as they had broken into the Hmzingwani store and gone 
away again in the interval between the time of its arrival 
there and Mr. Dawson’s deptmture. 

This coach reached Bulawayo on the morning of Tues- 
day, 31st March, and on the same day — the day after my 
own return from the Matopos — 1 was asked to take a patrol 
of twenty -five men down the Mangwe road, in order to 
ascertain if it was still clear, os a coach loaded with rifles 
and ammunition and ten waggon-loads of provisions were 
on their way up. 

We left town about 2 rm., each man caiTying three days’ 
rations with him, and reaching Mahuldtwani, twenty miles 
distant from Bulawayo, the same night, arrived at " Eig Tree " 
by noon the following day, where we formd a store and mule 
stable in charge of Mr. Elliott. 

The people living in the neighbourhood are nearly all of 
Makalaka descent, and have taken no part in the present 
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iasurrection. At the time of my visit they were in a great 
state of alarm, and the greater part of them had left their 
villages and lied into the hills, fearing lest the white men 
should visit the sins of the insurgents upon them. I there- 
fore sent one of Mr. Klliott’s boys to call the principal Induna 
to come and see me. With this man, an intelligent-looking 
Makalaka named .Jackal, who bears a striking resemblance 
to the chief IChama, I had a long interview, and finally per- 
suaded him. to send messengers to the refugees ordering 
them to return to their kraals. Jackal assured me that the 
first news of the rebellion was brought to him by the son of 
Umfiiizella (the brother of Lo Bengula, who with Umluguln 
and others is responsible for the murders at Edkins’ store), 
who was sent by his father to incite some of the Makalaka 
to revolt. When he found that Jackal’s people did not seem 
very anxious to assist the Matabele in their attempt to 
regain their independence, he said to him, “You say that 
your people don’t want to fight ; that they wish to sit still. 
Don’t you know that the white men are killing all the black 
lueu they can catch ? Don’t you know that they have shot 
Gambo through the head, and thrown his body to the birds ? 
Have you not heard that every Kafir boy who was working 
in Bulawayo has had his tliroat out?” "I did not believe 
him,” said Jackal, “and soon afterwards one of my own 
men, who Imd been working in town, came home, and told 
me that the white men had killed no one in Bulawayo except 
u few Matubole spies. Then I knew that the son of Umfai- 
zelki had lied to me, hub still the had news frightened my 
peopU'.’’ I may hero state that Jackal expressed the opinion 
that if they were unable to kill all the white men, a large 
section of the Matabele would probably leave the country 
with as numy cattle as they could get together, and seek a 
new home beyond the Zambesi. What amount of truth 
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thoi'o niuy be iu tins view, and Low I'ar the original 2 )]an may 
have heeu modiiLod owing to the destruction of all the 
cattle by the riuderijest, ruinains to bo seen. At itfosoiit, 
however, no section of the tribe seems actually to liave made 
a move beyond the outskirts of Matabeleland ^iropov. 

In the afternoon wo jiroceoded to the Shashani. Before 
reaching “ Fig Tree,” the coach, loaded with ammunition, had 
passed us on its way to Bulawayo in charge of the escort that 
had accompanied it from Mangwe. As, according to the in- 
formation I had received before leaving town, the convoy of 
waggons ought now to have been close at hand, and I did not 
wish to tire aU my horses by talcing them any farther than 
necessary down the road, I left lieutenant Grenfell in charge 
of the patrol at the deserted shanty, which had done duty as 
nn hotel, near to which we had off-saddled, and rode on alone. 

Shortly before reaching the Shashani hotel we had met a 
light waggonette drawn by a team of horses on its way to 
Bulawayo. In it were two gentlemen, Captain Lumsden (late 
of the 4th Battalion Scottish Rifles) and Mr. Frost, on their 
way to Matabeleland on a shooting expedition. We halted 
and gave one another the news from up and down country 
respectively, anil had a laugh and n joke about the kind of 
shooting one was likely to get in Matabeleland at the present 
time. When Captain Lumsden got out of the waggonette I 
saw what a fine specimen of a man he was — tall and broad- 
shouldered, with a pleasant face and keen blue eye — and I 
little thought that when next I met him, only a week later, 
it would be in the Bulawayo hospital, where, poor feUow, he 
lay with a leg eliattered by a Eafir’s bnllct, on what soon 
proved to be his deathbed, for he died from the effects of the 
sahsctiuent amputation of tlie limb. 

After leaving my men I rode quietly on, but only met the 
waggons I was looking out for when close to hinngwe. Having 
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many friends in the laager there, I determined to ride a httde 
farther and pay them a visit. First, however, I exhorted the 
man in charge of the waggons to push on at once, as I was 
anxious to return to Bulawayo as soon as possible, in the hope 
of getting something more exciting to do there than escorting 
waggons. 

"When still some three miles from Alangwe I met a party 
of horsemen riding towards me along the road. They proved 
to he old friends who had come out to meet me, as th^ had 
heard by telegraph that I W’aa coming their way. Amongst 
them was one of my oldest and most esteemed friends, 
Cornelius Van Eooyen, with whom in the good old days I 
had wandered and hunted for months together over the then 
unknown wilds of Mashunaland. 

Arrived at the laager, I received a very warm welcome 
from both Dutch and English. Major Armstrong was in 
command, whom, though a very young man, I thought both 
shrewd and capable, and the excellent service he has done for 
the Government during the present insurrection has, I think, 
been fully recognised. 

Before leaving Bulawayo I had heard it said that in the 
Mangwo laager order aud discipline were conspicuous by their 
absence ; but this I did not find to be at all the case. On 
the contrary, it seemed to me that Major Armstrong and 
Commandant Van Eooyon, by the exercise of great tact, had 
between them got everything into excellent order ; and this 
is no small praise, for it mirst be remembered that the occu- 
pants of the Mangwe laager belonged to two nationalities, 
Dutch and English, each of which has its own way of doing 
things, aud the two con only be brought to work harmoni- 
ously together by the exercise of both forbearance and good 
sense on the part of the officer commanding the combined 
force. 
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All my Dutch friends at Maiigwe had suffered terrible 
losses amongst their stock from the rinderpest ; indeed, some 
who had been rich men a couple of months before, possessing 
several hundred head of stock, had now scarcely a beast left. 
All along the road, too, from Bulawayo to Mangwo the evidences 
of the ruthless severity of this plague were most lamentable. 
Hundreds of carcasses in every stage of putrefaction every- 
where lined the track, whilst here and there were groups of 
empty waggons abandoned by their owners, who, having lost 
their means of livelihood through the death of their oxen, hod 
left the rest of their property standing unoared for in the 
wMerness, and walked away ruined men. 

At Wilaon’s farm, sis miles from Bulawayo, where herds 
of infected cattle had been slaughtered in the hopeless 
endeavour to stamp out the disease, acres of carcasses were 
lying festering in the sun, and any one passing along the road 
did not req^uire to look at them to know they were there. 
Strangely enough, in spite of the exceptional opportunities 
offering for free meals throughout Mataheleland at this time, 
aot a vulture was to he seen. I have heard it said that too 
hearty an indulgence in rinderpest meat in the early days of 
the plague killed all the vultures, and whether this is so or 
not, certain it is that these useful birds are now as scarce as 
cows in Matabcleland. 




CHAPTER XV 

Escort a couvoy of waggons to Bula\rayo— Miirdor of a Greek trader — Mr. 
Gordon bavcd by native police — ^Mr. Beed warned of danger by Makalakns 
— Patrols sent to Owanda and Shiloh, districts — Froooedings of the 
Gwaiida patrol — Scenes of pillage and desolation — Lieutenant Webb’s 
narrative — Six houi's’ severe fighting — Narrow escape of pati'ol from 
onnihilation — Captain Van Niekeik’s cool judgment and bravery — Gallant 
conduct of the patrol. 

Leaving Mangwo on 2nd April, I rejoined my men on the 
foUo'wing day, and we then escorted the convoy of waggons 
to Bulawayo, where we arrived early on the morning of 
Saturday, 4th April. 

Before reaching Bulawayo, I had heard that a Greek 
trader had been murdered in the BulRima district, near the 
Maitengwo river, and tliis nows was confirmed by the Rev. 
Mr. Reed ami Assistant Native Commissioner Gordon, both 
of whom had lieen stationed in the same district, and both of 
whom owe tlioir escape to the fact that they received notice 
from friendly natives that their lives were in danger. Mr. 
Gordon was informed by his own native police that a Mata- 
bcle Tndmia, named Langnhi, had given orders to his people 
to kill him, and they not only warned him of his danger, but 
escorted him by bypaths through the dangerous part of the 
country, and put him on to the main road to Bulawayo. 

These police, thirty in number, have all remained loyal to 
the Government. One of them was murdered by the^ rebels. 
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but tho remaindor all reported thcmsiilvos to the Chief Native 
Corniuissiouor, hy whom they were disarmed, hut tliey have 
since been employed on Government service. 

Mr. Reed was saved by the Malcalaka amongst whom ho 
was working. They informed him that tho Greek trader 
living near him had been murdered, and told him ijlainly 
that lie too would be killed unless he got away to a place of 
safety. At the same time a horse was sent to him hy the 
Rev. Mr. Carnegie from Hope Fountain, together with a letter 
containing information concerning the generally disturbed state 
of the country. This decided him to leave his station for the 
time being and retire on Bulawayo, which place he reached 
safely the day before the return of my patrol from Mangwe. 

Durhig my absence two patrols, somewhat stronger than 
those first sent out, had been despatched to the Gwanda and 
Shiloh districts. The first, under Captains Brand and Van 
Niekerk, had left town on the previons Thursday, in order to 
relieve a party of prospectors and families said to be in ’eager 
iu tho Gwanda district. This patrol consisted of one hundred 
mounted men — ^fifty of 0 troop and fifty of the iifricander 
Corps — and was accompanied by a mule waggon and a Maxim 
gun. The second patrol, numbering one hundred and sixty- 
nine men all told, and accompanied by a Maxim gun, was 
commanded by the Hon. Maurice Gifford, and had started on 
tho Friday night to dislodge an impi, whicli it was reported 
had gathered in the hills near Shiloh. I will first give a 
short account of the proceedings of the Gwanda patrol, for 
the most interesting portion of which, namely the account of 
the return journey to Bulawayo, I am indebted to Lieutenant 
Webb of the Africander Corps, who has most kindly placed 
tlio giuphic description which he has himself written of this 
fateful march at my disposal. 

Leaving Bulawayo at six o’clock on Thursday evening, 
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2iid April, the first halt was made at SpargolfTs store, some 
six miles from town. Ilere the horses were off-saddled for 
an. hour. During the halt one of the sentries found a wounded 
Kafir lying in the grass, who, on examination, proved to he 
the colonial hoy " Jim," who had been so terribly knocked 
about by the Matabele at Edkins’ store, that when discovered 
there it was not thought he could possibly survive many 
hours ; jind yet, thanks to the food that had been left -with 
liim, he had not only been able to keep body and soul 
together, but had recovered in the course of a few days 
sufficiently to enable him to make his way slowly and by easy 
stages, travelling always by night, to Bulawayo. Foxtuuately 
he was never short of food, as the rainy season being not yet 
over, the young maize cobs — green meaUes — ^were standing 
ready for plucking in aU the native fields. 

After leaving Spargot’s the next halting-place was Dawson's 
store at the Umzingwani river, which was reached late at 
night. The store it was found had been burnt and destroyed 
by the Kafirs, but the mule stables were still standing, and 
in them a plentiful supply of maize was obtained for the 
horses. The latter were all placed inside the stable fence, 
whilst the men lay down behind their saddles on the rising 
ground outside. The pickets wore fired on during the night, 
but a few volleys from a portion of the Africander Corps drove 
the Kafirs off, though they were afterwards heard calling to 
one another in the hills near the river. 

"When day broke no natives were to be seen, and the 
horses were at once saddled up, and the march continued. 
Spiro’s store, thirty-seven miles from Bulawayo, was found 
to have been totally destroyed by fire, but Grainger’s hotel, 
twelve miles farther on, was still standing. The Kafirs had, 
however, apparently only just left it before the patrol arrived, 
as everything was in the utmost disorder, and water was dis- 
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covered in a bucket ■which had evidently only just been 
brought up from the stream, os some of it had been spilt on 
the ground. A large supply of maizo was again found in the 
mule stables, so the horses got another good feed. 

In the evening tho expedition moved on to Grainger’s 
second store, -which it was found had not been interfered with 
by the natives. Here Priday night was passed, the men 
again lying down behind their saddles. Early the following 
morning Dawson’s store at “Amanzi minyama” was reached. 
It was found to have been very recently deserted by its 
European occupants, and since their departure had been 
partially looted by Kafii-s. Erom here a move was made to 
Mr. Hioholson’s camp, some four miles farther down tho road, 
where it was thought that all the white men in the Gwanda 
district had probably coEeoted. On arriving there a most 
excellent fort w’as discovered on the top of a kopje near the 
camp. Whilst the fort -was being strengthened, Mr. Zeeder- 
berg, the well-known post contractor, and three more men 
rode down the Tuli road to discover how far ahead the 
Gwanda people were. Mr. Zeederberg and one of these 
men rode through to Tuli, in order to despatch telegrams to 
Bulawayo; hut the other two returned the following day, 
after having caught up the waggon with the people from 
Dawson’s store, who wero retiring on Tuli. and who reported 
that the Gwanda party was thirteen hours ahead of them, 
making for the same destination. On Sunday, 5 th April, two 
more despatch-riders were sent to Tuli with farther messages 
for Bulawayo, asking tliat reinforcements and a Hotchkiss 
gun should he sent down to meet the patrol on its return, os, 
from information received &om a native scout, it was believed 
that the Kafim would attack them in force at some point 
along the road. On "Wednesday morning the despatch-riders 
returned, with a message informing Captain Brand that it 
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was impossible to send the Teinforcements asked for, and re- 
questing him to return as soon as possible to Bulawayo. On 
Monday, the day after the despatch-riders had left, an escort 
which had been sent in charge of a waggon to Dawson’s store 
to bring in some supplies was fired on by the Kafirs. Captain 
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CAPl \IN VAN Nil KrnK 
ftho otiimnadod the Atrlctinder Coips of tho RulaTvayo 
I itiM I orce lu in*iny eii&igemont^ during the 
last csiupAign. 

Van Xiekeik with some men of the Africander Corps, and 
some of C troop under Mr. Holland, immediately went off 
in pursuit, Mit beyond a few stragglers saw nothing of them. 
On the following day Captain Van Hiekerk and Mr. Porssell 
went out with a force to patrol round the store and bring in 
all the remaining stores left. They found the country strewn 
for several miles with blankets, boots, etc., left by the Kafirs 
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in their hasty flight on the preceding day, but again no 
resistance was met with. 

From this point I will proceed with the narrative in 
Lioutonant Webb’s own words, as follows : — “ Wo started 
early the next morning, 9th April, on our return journey. 
By lunch time we had marched fifteen miles, and reached 
Grainger’s store No. 2. This place we found had been burnt to 
the ground by the Matabele during our stay at Gwanda, and 
judging by the spoor a large number of them had been at work. 
We decided to stay the rest of the day at this place, and 
were careful to take every necessary precaution in case of a 
night attack. Next morning we saddled up at daybreak, 
and covered twelve miles to Grainger’s store No. 1, before 
halting. This store had in our absence shared the same fate 
as the other, and we recovered nothing from the ashes. As 
we vrere now entering a moat dangerous section of the road, 
we were careful to use extra vigilance. At about ten o’clock 
we came up with some cattle at the foot of the range of hills 
on our left, hut before capturing them, narrowly inspected 
the hills for natives, as Ave suspected a trap. Sure enough on 
a ridge about 1000 yards away we made out a body of men 
hiding under cover. We at once put the Maxim on them, 
and as tliey retreated in haste up the side of the hill, Ave 
found that several hundreds of them had been Avaiting in 
ambush. They only returned our fire Avith one or two shots. 
We wore tlien going through thick bush, Avith hills a couple 
of hundred yards away towering on each side. 

" Upon emerging from these, we came to the ruins of 
Spiro's store, and about a mile beyond we saw a column of 
smoke ascending, and rightly conjectured that this was the 
place where they meant to attack us. The situation was all 
in their favour. We had to pass through a narrow neck 
amongst the hills in order to emerge into comparatively open 
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country, though even this latter afforded them ample cover 
from uur fire. The first evidence we had of the ambuscade 
was a steady and prolonged fire directed at the head of the 
column (composed of our corps) from the kopjes on the left 
flank. We at once returned the fire ; but so well was the 
enemy concealed amongst the rocks, that I may tell you — 
though you will hardly credit my statement — that I scarcely 
saw one of them for half an hour. As the column was pressing 
on to get out of the dangerous position we were in, a few of 
Captain Brand’s men fired just in front of the faces of the 
mules drawing the provision waggon. The mules swerved 
round suddenly, and broke the disselboom. Whilst the 
damage was being repaired, Mr. Johson, who was in command 
of the Maxim, brought his gun into action with the greatest 
coolness and promptitude; but this unfortimate accident 
delayed us for half an hour, and was largely responsible for 
the wounds of many horses and men. 

When we at last emerged from the pass, the disorganised 
appearance of the column showed the severity of the enemy’s 
fire, and I firmly believe it was due to the fact that there 
were a number of old campaigners in the Africander Corps, 
which was commanded by our cool and experienced chief 
Captain Van Niekerk, that we escaped annihilation. When 
we had got the men into skirmishing order, we were better 
able to cope with the enemy ; and when I tell you that the 
latter were over 1000 strong and followed us for over five 
mile.-! at a distance of little more than 200 yards, you will be 
})etter able to judge of the task we had in hand. Our route 
lay over successive ranges of ridges and valleys, and afforded 
plenty of cover for the enemy, as the grass was about three feet 
high, and the country thickly studded with hush and trees. 
They formed a half-moon round us and skirmished excelloEtly, 
taking advantage of every bit of cover. They also fought 
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witli ferocious determination, and often showed pluck verging 
on lunacy. They were kept well in hand by their leaders, 
who constantly urged them to fire low. Our horses and men 
wore now falling with deadly monotony, and wo all saw tlie 
imporlanco of getting into more open country. Our men 
wore firing steadily and rapidly all this time, and the Maxim 
did good service ; but being on the move and owing to the 
tactics of the enemy, did not do the execution we were 
accustomed to see in the first Matabele war. 

“ At last, after about three hours’ fighting, we saw about a 
mile ahead of us a round stone kopje, for which we made in 
order to take a short halt. The enemy at once saw through 
our movement, -and a number of them endeavoured to defeat 
our object by out-fianking our advance. Our horsemen, how- 
ever, were too sharp for them, and by hard riding reached 
the kopje first, and held them in check until the main body 
arrived. The kopje we thus reached was nothing but a huge 
flat rock, showing out about twelve or fifteen feet above the 
surrounding country. It was almost surrounded by broken 
rocks and trees, and under Uiis cover — in some instances only 
some thirty to forty yards from where we were standing — the 
Matabele concealed themselves, and continued their fire upon 
us. This alone will give you some idea of their astounding 
audacity and bravery. We had to charge them four times to 
make them at last give in and retire. It was now about sun- 
down (5.30 P.M.), and we had actually been about six hours 
fighting over five miles of country. 

“ When at last we had time to look about us, we saw a 
scene that I for one shall never forget. The men still stood at 
their posts about the kopje keeping a good look-out. Across 
the plain through which we had come could he seen the 
carcasses of horses slain, aud the bodies of men lying as 
they fell. On the kopje itself was the little ammunition 
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waggonette, capable of holding two men comfortably, and 
now surrounded by the wounded and dying. We found that 
we had lost five men shot dead, and two more were dying, 
whilst over twenty others were wounded, and thirty -three 
horses had hoeu hilled. Of the enemy we estimated that we 
had killed and wounded between two and three hundred. I 
do not think that any one of us had reckoned upon having 
such a tough job in getting through the pass, and even now 
our position was very grave. Prompt action was needed to 
get us out of our difficulty, and after consultation amongst 
the officers, we decided at once to move on, so as to give the 
Matabele no time for united action to surround us during the 
night. Our greatest difficulty was the conveyance of our 
wounded, and how any of the poor fellows survived that 
night will always remain a mystery. In the little waggonette 
we had to place eight, and on the Maxim gun-carriage we 
carried several more. The remainder were fortunately able 
to ride. 

“Wo left the kopje at dusk, and for the next sixteen 
miles had a most unpleasant section of the road to traverse, 
on any portion of which the Matabele had us at their mercy 
had tliey chosen to attack. Whether they had had enough 
fighting, or whether they did not suspect our departure, is not 
known, but we were all heartily glad to get through that 
section of the country unmolested. At half-past four on the 
morning of the 11th of April, we met the relief force sent to 
meet us, and two hours later we halted in front of the 
Government Offices in Bulawayo. That afternoon we buried 
one of my most intimate friends, poor Baker, who had been 
shot in the fight, and died on the homeward march.” 

From the foregoing narrative it is evident that this small 
patrol of 100 men narrowly escaped annihilation at the hands 
of the Slatahele; and I should be doing an injustice if I did 
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not state that, in. the opinion of at any rate tire luajoriiy of 
those who took part in the fight, they were only saved from 
destruction hy the determined bravery combined with cool 
judgment — the result of long experience gained in iiitiuy a 
previous fight with Kafirs in the Old Colony and the Trans- 
vaal — shown by Captain Van Niekerlc, who took over the 
command during the action. Captain Brand, who was the 
senior ofiBcer, and who is as gallant a feUow as ever stepped, 
indeed brave to the point of foolhardiness, but who had had no 
previous experience of native warfare, showed both generosity 
of character and soundness of judgment in asking Van 
Niekerk to take over the command directly he saw that his 
men were iu a tight place. Van Niekerk himself speaks 
enthusiastically of the cool bravery shown throughout this 
trying time by all the men forming the patrol. They were 
all equally brave, he says. But amongst the Africanders 
there were many old Kafir fightens, such as old Mr, 
Steyn and Messrs, loots and Kerreira, and these old oam- 
paiguers were naturally more useful than inexperienced men. 
Lieutenants "Webb and Holland, Purssell and Jobson — the 
latter in charge of the Maxim gun — did their duty through- 
out the engagement as coolly as if they were on parade. Mve 
dead men had to he left on the field, viz. Messrs, Forbes, 
Tack, Greer, Ilayland, and Green. Mr. Baker died on the 
Maxim carriage, and his body was laid on the roadside eight 
miles from Bulawayo. 

On the following morning, Saturday, 11th April, a party 
was sent out to bring in the body, which they did, hut they 
were fixed on from a kopjo near the road. Ho damage how- 
ever was done, and poor Baker was buried the same after- 
noon. 

About half-past eight on the previous evening, a messenger 
—Mr. White, attached to the Africander Corps — hod reached 
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town, with a despatch from Captain Brand, saying that he 
was in a tight place and feared that his ammunition might 
run short if the fight lasted much longer, Mr. White had 
left the patrol about four o’clock in the afternoon, and some 
two hours earlier had been struck on the head by a bullet, 
which lucidly however only inflicted a scalp wound, stunning 
him for the moment. 

On his arrival there was great excitement in Bulawayo, 
and a relief force was at once organised to go to Captain 
Brand’s assistance. Being then in town, I and my men of 
course volunteered like every one else, and I well remember 
how bitterly disappointed we were that we could not go. As 
it happened, the relief force was not req^uired to rescue the 
patrol, which had extricated itself from a very difficult 
position without assistance; but its appearance must have 
been most welcome to the jaded men, whose horses when 
they reached Bulawayo had been upwards of twenty-six 
hours under the saddle without food or rest. Thus ended 
one of the toughest fights of the present campaign, in which 
more than one-third of the men engaged were either killed 
or wounded, and more than one-third of the horses were like- 
wise killed. Several men, whose wounds were slight, never 
reported themselves at alL Brave Captain Van Uiekerk was 
twice hit, one bullet cutting his bandoleer-strap and bruising 
his shoulder, and the second smashing the stock of his 
revolver and bruising his side. The Kafirs, although they 
probably lost heavily, had the satisfaction of getting posses- 
sion of the dead bodies of five white men to mutilate, together 
with the saddles and other accoutrements of the horses killed ; 
whUst, worst of all from our point of view, several Lee-Metford 
rifles and bandoleers full of cartridges fell into their hands. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Gilford's fight in the Shiloh Hills — Strength of the patrol — First skirmish 
■with the Matahele — Form a laager — ^March resumed — Second skirmish — 
Petrol reach Fonseca’s fai-m — Fight at Fonseca’s farm — Death of a witch- 
doctor — Colonel Gifford wounded — Messengers sent to Bulawayo for 
assistance — ^Laager strengthened — Fighting renewed — Captain Dumsden 
wounded — ^Matahele retire — Belief column arrires — Betnm to Bulawayo 
— Death of Captain Lumsden — Colonel Gifford’s arm amputated. 

Fob the following narrative of wliat is now known as 
Gifford’s figlit in the Shiloh Hills, I am indebted to an 
officer in Gifford’s Horse, who has done very good service 
throughout the campaign, hut who however has modestly 
asked me not to mention his name. 

"The patrol under Lieutenant - Colonel Gifford — now 
commonly known as the Shiloh Patrol — consisted of Gifford’s 
Horse, with thirty-one men of P troop under Captain Dawson, 
and eleven men of Grey’s Scouts under Lieutenant P. Crewe 
— one hundred and eighteen. Europeans in aU, with one 
Maxim gun and forty- nine Colonial Boys under Captain 
Bisset. Captain J. W. Lumsden accompanied the patrol as 
chief of the Staff and second in command. 

" "We left Bulawayo about one o’clock on Saturday morning, 
4th ApriL It was bright moonlight, and we travelled ou 
without any delay or anything exciting happening till the 
sun rose, when we outspaimed at M’Kisa’s kraal, about twelve 
miles from Bulawayo. I believe we had a sort of roving 
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commission to go down to the Khanii river, break up an 
impi or two there, then to go over to Inyati, do the same 
there, and finally to coma out on the Salisbury road at the 
Bembo'si. 

“At our first outspan however Colonel Gifford obtained 
information tliat there was an impi encamped down the 
Umguza, oil Holm’s farm, about fourteen miles to the north 
of us, and he determined to have a go at them. We there- 
fore broke camp about two o’clock and trekked on through 
very bad country, heavy sand and thick bush. 

“ We had just got into better and more open country when 
continuous firing was heard on our right, in which direction 
a few' of our scouts were out, and shortly afterwards a party 
of two or three hundred Matabele were seen coming down 
from a ridge on our right, and the rear-guard — B troop, 
under Captain Pynn — were soon engaged with them. At 
this juncture Colonel Gifford sent back Captain Dawson’s 
troop and the Colonial Boys to support Captain Fynn, and 
after about an hour’s heavy firing the Matabele withdrew 
into the hills close by. 

“ In tho meantime, the rest of the column had drawn out 
into an open space and laagered up. The scouts turned up 
just before the Matabele attacked, having narrowly escaped 
being cut off. We passed a quiet night as the enemy made 
no move, though we could see them in the hills, and they 
fired occasional shots at the laager before it got dark. Hext 
moiniug we started again after breakfast, but had not gone 
more than a couple of mUes, when the wily Matabele showed 
himself again, and in stronger force. Our advance guard, 
A troop, under Captain Meikle, were attacked, and at the 
same time a party of two or three hundred came down on our 
right and attacked the column. They did not come on very 
close — to do this they would have had to cross the Umguza 
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river, and this tliey did not seem lo care about doiii", but 
kept on the other side of the river tiriny at the column and 
showing thcmselvoa in pretty strong ibreo. Colonel Uiffoid 
thmi opened on them with the Maxim at about fjOO yaids, 
and this (luilo quenched their military ardour. It was funny 
to see the way in which tliey all immediately lay down in 
the grass and then spread out, and finally .strutted olf into 
the bush, bending down and hiding themselves ns much as 
they could in the grass ail the time. 

"During this time A tioop had beaten ofi' the attack on 
the advance, and Captain Eisset’a boys who were on the left 
advanco fell on the already defeated party and did some 
damage, killing twenty or thirty of them. As the enemy 
appeared to he all round us, we outspanned again, and, the 
men remaining at their posts, a biscuit each was served out 
all round, and the horses were allowed to graze. Ko further 
attack was made, and we trekked on again to Fonseca’s farm 
without any farther hindrance from our enemy, though we 
could see an impi on our right keeping along with us aU the 
way, though at a safe distance. 

“"We camped and laagered behind our saddles in an open 
glade. Behind us was a ridge of kopjes, on one of which was 
the homestead, on our left rvos thick bush, and on our right 
was a diy river-bed. Just beyond, and parallel to it, ran a 
stream in which were some deep pools of water. These river- 
beds afterwaixls proved to he our salvation, or at any rate of 
great assistance in our defence. 

“ We passed another quiet night, and next morning, Easter 
Monday, at daybreak, the men made the fires and were soon 
brewing their coffee, as it was bitterly cold. The usual patrol 
of five or six men was sent out to scout round, and the 
Colonial Boys were sent out to look for cattle, as we had so 
far only had " bully " to eat, and a change was desirable. 

K 
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They had not been out long when Lieutenant Eorke, who was 
in command of the morning patrol, came across the impi 
holding an “indaha” in a kraal. He and his patrol opened 
fire on thcni.towhich theypromptlyreplied by rusliing our men. 
LieuLenuntllorke hadavery narrow escape jbishorsebrokoaway 
from him, and he was compelled to retire as beat he could on 
foot. The Colonial Boys, who were not far behind, and his own 
few men, however, checked the enemy, and saved his life. 

" This opened the ball ; as soon as the firing was heard in 
camp. Colonel Gifford ordered Dawson’s troop out in support, 
and B troop under Captain I^nn were ordered up into the 
kopjes where Fonseca’s homestead stood. The battle soon 
became general, and there was heavy firing through the bush 
on our left, which was occupied by the Colonial Boys, Captains 
Dawson’s and Fynn’s troops. Colonel Gifford then gave the 
order for the men in laager to take cover in the bed of the 
stream to wliich I have already referred. The two small 
wt^gons, one of which carried ammunition, and the other our 
provisions, and on which the Maxim was standing on its 
tripod, were quickly drawn up alongside of the gully, and the 
men took up their positions and manned the banks of both 
streams, which formed a natur(d laager. Colonel Gifford then 
sent out the gallopers to call the troops in to laager, not a 
minute too soon. Captain Fynn's troop, with whom was 
Captain Lumsden, were fairly rushed by the enemy, who 
poured a fire into them at close range. Here Trooper Kenneth 
MTCenzie was shot through the head and dropped dead from 
his horse. Trooper Fielding was wounded in the leg, and his 
horse shot under him, and Captain Lumsden’s horse also fell 
shot under him. Captain Fjmn, however, brought his men 
into laager in good order, returning the enemy’s fire. Captain 
Dawson and the Colonial Boys also retired in good order into 
laager. 
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“ The ifatabele came on cslosc behind, and our men were 
hardly in laagcsr wlieu they rushed out into tho o^jen from tlio 
bush, with tho evident intention of charging the laager, 'J'he 
steady fire from tho men, however, soon checked tJiein, and a 
few bhots from the Maxim made them retiro into tho bush 
iigiiiu. A few of their bravest, having taken cover behind 
some stumps and dead trees which were lying in the open, 
kept up a galling five on the laager, but these were soon 
picked off by some of our good shots. 

“ One man, however, came on in the open and appeared to 
hear a charmed life, as no bullets touched him ; he had no 
gun or assegai, but came on alone down the vaUey towards 
us. Ha must have got to within about 150 yards of the 
laager when ha fell shot in the leg. He rose again, and only 
then turned to fly, but the charm seemed to be broken, and 
he fell dead, shot through with several bullets. 

“ In the afternoon, when we were able to go out to where 
he lay, we found he had in his hands a skin-hag full of fat, 
and some of the usual witch-doctor’s throwing bones — no 
arms of any sort. Apparently he was a witch-doctor, or one 
of the piieats of the much-talked-of ‘ Umlimo,’ who thought 
he’d do for the white man by means of his houes and in- 
cantations and that the wloite man’s bullets were to turn to 
water before him as had been predicted. The Matahelo 
lined the bush all down our firont and took to the kopjes, 
from w'here, at about 600 yards, they kept up a continuous 
Are. 

** Colonel Qifford had all the time beeu standing on the 
waggon alongside of the Maxim directing the fire, and giving 
his orders to the men. The enemy on our front were not 
more than 200 yards away, and were making good shooting, 
aiming especially at the waggon and Maxim. Here poor 
Ilcynolds was mortally wounded, having been shot through 
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the arm and lungs, and dying ■within a brief apace. Soon 
afterwards Colonel Gifford was wounded in the shoulder. 
The men saw ho had been hit; but he called out, "It’s all 
right, boys, don’t mind me — give it to them — give it to them.” 
He had soon, however, to be lifted down from the waggon 
and carried into the bed of the stream, at the same time 
calling on Captain Lumsden to take command. Troopers 
J. Walker (Gifford’s Horse) and Eatwell (Dawson’s) were 
wounded shortly afterwards. 

" The fire from the enemy slackened soon after this, hut 
they kept up a desultory fire till about twelve o’clock, when 
they finally drew off and left us in peace, though we could 
see them every now and then in the bush. 

"Shortly after Colonel Gifford was wounded Captain 
Lumsden, after consulting the officers, sent in to Bulawayo a 
despatch hy two of Captain Bisset’s boys on horseback, 
reporting that Colonel Gifford was wounded, and asking for 
assistance, as both ammunition and food were running short. 

“ As soon as the natives drew off the horses were let out 
to graze, and we spent the afternoon, as far as we could, 
strengthening our position. As the sun went down we could 
sec smoke from what we judged to be the enemy’s camp be- 
hind the kopjes, and on the top of one of those, against the 
sky, we saw what was evidently their sentry carefully 
watching us. We passed a quiet night, and next day had a 
repetition of our Monday’s experience. 

"After an early breakfast of one biscuit per man allround, 
some of the Colonial Boys were sent np on to the kopjes to 
SCO where our enemy had got to. This was soon very evident, 
as the Matuhele came up from beyond the kopjes and chased 
our hojs down and back into camp. They came out into 
the open again exactly as ou the previous day, but this Lime 
from the kopje side. The fire from our men soon checked 
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them anrl drove them hack into the hash, and they then 
spread right round us and opened fire from every side. Captain 
Lumsdon was wounded iu the leg while walking about the 
laager, giving orders and directing the Maxim, and imme- 
diately cairied down into the donga, which was our placn of 
safety. Captain Eisset then took command. Lieutenant Hul- 
bert was soon afterwards wounded in the legby aLee-Metford 
bullet. After keeping up a desultory fire till about mid-day, 
the enemy again retired, as we afterwards found out having 
had quite enough of the white men in the dongas. In the 
afternoon some of B troop and the Colonial Boys went out 
and recovered poor M'Kenzie’s body, which was lying where 
he fell. Both he and Corporal Reynolds were buried by 
their comrades in the centre of our laager, between the two 
dongas. 

“At about two o’clock a despatch-rider arrived from 
Captain Macfaiiane, who, with the relief column, was about 
five miles off. 

“Captain Macfarlane’s column arrived soon afterwards, 
and we were very glad to see them, as provisions were running 
.short. We had about a biscuit per man and seven tins of 
bully beef left, and not too much ammunition for another 
fight. Our troubles were then over, except for our poor 
wounded. 

" We broke laager next morning, and carried them off on 
the waggons as carefully as we could into tow’ii, arriving in 
Bulawayo that night (Wednesday), late. It was, however, a 
long weary journey for them, twenty-two miles over the stumps 
and stones of a South African road. Captain Luinsdcir died 
next day in hospital, to the universal regret of all who had 
mot him and served under him. Our own brave Colonel had 
to lose his arm, so our leaders suffered severely. Certainly 
they by their coolness and daring behaviour inspired con- 
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fidenoe in tlieir men, and helped to keep the fire steady. 
That the firing of our men was exceptionally steady there is 
no doubt. After the first rush it was impossible for a Mata- 
bele to show himself without receiving three or four bullets 
most uncomfortably near him, if he did not receive his 
quietus. It was estimated that the patrol killed at lowest 
200 of the enemy, and many more must have been wounded. 
The Maxim did not have much chance, as after the first rush 
the Matabele spread themselves out in the bush, and kept 
under very good cover, and it then became a matter of sharp- 
shooting. On the Monday, and the last day’s fight, the enemy 
must have been about 1500 strong. As we could see, they 
increased every day, and we afterwards heard from native 
reports that reinforcements were joining them all the time. 
We also heard that after the failure of the last attack the 
impi retired and sent round the country for still further 
reinforcements. When they arrived and the impis came 
back to the scene of their flight, they found the dongas 
empty — ^the white men had gone." 
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Ox the day before the return of Brand’s patrol, the first 
news was received from Belingwe that had reached Bula- 
wayo since the outbreak of the insurrection. The despatch 
was from Captain. Laing, who was in command there, and 
was to the effect that all the whites in the district were in 
laager, and that they felt confident of being able to resist any 
attack made upon them by the natives. 

This news gave great relief to many people who had 
friends in the Belingwe district, for it was not known 
whether they had been able to coUeot together and form a 
laager, or whether they had been surprised and murdered 
before they were aware that anything was amiss ; as indeed 
they would have been, in aU probability, had not Mr. H. P. 
Pynn, the native commissioner in the Insiza district, sent a 
message to Captain Laing to warn him that a native rising 
seemed imminent immediately after he was informed of the 
murder of Mr. Haddocks. This message was faithfully 
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carried by one of Mr. Fynn’a native policemen, and Captain 
Laing, recognising tJie gravity of tbe situation, at once acted 
with the promptitude and decision ■which always distin- 
guish him, and ordered all the whites in his district to 
immediately come in to laager at Belingwe. 

They were only just in time, for the natives showed 
their teeth vary soon afterwards, and although fearing to 
attack the laager, succeeded in driving off a considerable 
number of cattle. Captain Laing, accompanied by only nine 
men — all he was able to mount — then in his turn attacked 
the insurgents, and succeeded in recapturing some of the 
cattle, though these ■were of little value, as the rinderpest 
was amongst them. It is worthy of remark that the native 
policeman who took the message to Captain Laing, which 
probably saved many white men’s lives in the Belingwe 
district, never returned to his duty, but as is now known, 
went over to the rebels 'with his rifle and bandoleer full of 
cartridges. This fact, taken in conjunction with many other 
circumstances, goes to prove that tbe secret of the actual 
date of the outbreak of the insunection was not known to 
tbe mass of the people, though probably, o-wing to the pro- 
phetic utterances ascribed to the TJmlimo, which had been 
diligently circulated amongst them, they were in a state of 
expectancy ; but this policeman, for instance, must have 
been thoroughly taken by surprise, and after the first 
murders remained loyal to the Government until he was got 
at by some one capable of explaining to him the scope of the 
■whole plot. 

On 10th April, too, a further excitement was caused in 
Bulawayo by the arrest of three Matabele rebels. They 
were captured near Soluso’s, some twenty miles west of Bula- 
wayo, by Marzwe’s Friendlies, and sent in to town by Josana, 
having been caught red-handed, looting and burning property 
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belonging to white men. I waa present when the evidence 
was taken, and it certainly seemed to mo to he overwhelm- 
ing, especially as one of them was known to Mr. Colen- 
hrancler, and they all three acknowledged themselves to be 
the subjects of a certain Indnna named Maiyaisa, who with 
all his people has been amongst the rebels from the first out- 
break of the insurrection. They wore caught, too, with 
assegais in their hands, looting a white man’s farm, so that it 
might very reasonably be asked “ que diable allaient-ils faire 
dans cette galfere ? ” 

At any rate they were condemned to death, and hanged 
forthwith, all three on one tree on the outskirts of Bulawayo. 
Besides these three men who had been incontestably guilty 
of taking part in the rebellion, and who were banged together, 
six others were hanged singly and at different times, aH of 
whom, if they were tried in a somewhat rough-and-ready 
fashion, were undoubtedly spies and rebels. 

These are the only Matabele who have been hanged during 
the present insurrection, and a letter therefore on the subject 
of banging natives which appeared in the Daily Graphic of 
Saturday, 13th June, purporting to have been written by a 
young tradesman of Bulawayo, is a trifle incorrect, to say the 
least of it. A portion of the letter runs as follows : “ My 
stand has one big tree on it, and it is often used as a gallows. 
Yesterday there was a goodly crop of seven Matabele hanging 
there; to-day there are eight, the eighth being a nigger who 
was heard boasting to a companion that he had helped to kill 
white men, and got hack to town without being suspected.” 

Tliis letter wag reproduced by Mr. Labouchere in Truths 
as well as another he got hold of at the same time, in which 
the writer expresses it as his opinion that " it is grand fun 
potting niggers off, and seeing them fall like nine-pins,” while 
further on he speaks of it being “quite a nice sight” to see 
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mon shot as spies, I can CLuite believe that a man who can 
write in this strain would take pleasure in, or " would not 
object,” as he puts it, to seeing Kafirs shot, but I doubt very 
much if such an one would ever risk his skin to enjoy “ the 
grand fun ” he speaks of. 

It seems a pity tlmt a writer who takes “ Truth ” as the 
motto of his paper, should seize upon every little scrap of 
published matter he can discover (apparently without inquiry 

to its real value), and not only reproduce it as gospel in 
an ensuing number of his journal, but found a sermon upon 
it into the bargain on the iniquities of his fellow-countrymen 
in Ehodesin. However, we have the consolation of knowing 
that nothing has discredited the editor of Truth in the eyes 
of all fair-minded men so much as the hostile feeling ho has 
ever shown against the British settlers in Ehodesia, whilst, 
happily for that colony, his rage is ns impotent as that of " a 
viper gnawing at an old file,” 

During the week in which the aforesaid Kafirs were 
hanged, some parties of Matabele approached the town very 
closely at nights, and on the night of 6th April one of them 
succeeded in capturing a herd of cattle within a mile and a 
half of the hospital, at the same time murdering some 
Zambesi Kafirs who were sleeping outside the cattle kraal. 
As at tliis time there was a herd of cattle which was 
penned every night in a kraal near Dr, Sauer’s house, 
some two miles away ou the other side of the town, I was 
asked to take some of my men and lie in wait for any 
Matabele who might attempt to capture them on the follow- 
ing night, 

I went down and reconnoitred the position during the 
day, and after dark rode down with fifteen good men. We 
first off-saddled our horses, and tied them up within the 
paling round Dr. Sauer’s house, and then took up our 
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positions along two walls of the sguare stone catLlo kraal- 
During the night, the weather, wliich had been fmo and 
warm, suddenly changed ; a cold wind sprang up, and masses 
of cloud spread over the sky from the south-east. It looked 
as if it was going to rain every minute, but luckily the wind 
kept it off. However, it was bitterly cold, and wo were all 
of us very glad when day at last dawned and our weary vigil 
was over, for no Kafirs came near us ; and when I examined 
the cattle T did not think it likely they would, as the lindcr- 
pest was rife amongst them, two lying dead in the kraal, 
whilst many others, the herd boy told us, lay rotting about 
the veld all round. 

About this time tho authorities determined to carry out a 
scheme for keeping open communications with the south by 
means of forts which were to be built along the road between 
Bulawayo and Mangwe. As a commencement in this direc- 
tion, Captain Molyneux left Bulawayo, on Saturday, 11th 
April, with sixty men to establish a fort at Pig Tree, 
distant thirty miles doAvn the road, whilst at the same time 
Captain Luck was ordered up from Mangsve with fifty men 
to build a second fort some fifteen miles from that place, in 
the centre of the hilly country through w'hich the coach road 
passes. 

Two days later I was sent down the road to establish 
further forts between Pig Tree and Mangwe, and to take 
command of all garrisons on the road, tho force with which T 
left town consisting of sixty men of H troop of the Bula- 
wayo Pield PoroB (my oto), forty men of E troop under 
Captain Halsted, and twenty of tho Africander Corp.s under 
lieutenant Webb. 

We loft Bulawayo on the evening of Monday, 13th April, 
and slept that night at Wilson’s farm, reaching Mabukitwani 
the following evening. Prom information I received there 
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concerning tlie movements of the Matabele, I became con- 
vinced that the dangerona part of the road was tliat portion 
of it lying between Bulawayo and Eig Tree, and not the hiU 
passes farther on, as the inhabitants of the latter are all 
Makalahas, the rebel Matabele who had been living amongst 
them having all come up nearer to Bulawayo, and joined 
their compatriots on the Khami river. 

According to the plan which I had been asked to carry 
out, the thirty miles of road between Bulawayo and Eig Tree 
would have been left entirely undefended, which did not 
appear to me to be at all advisable in view of the fact that 
there was a large impi under the Induna Maiyaisa encamped 
on the E^hami, only twelve miles below the ford on the main 
coach road. I therefore took it upon myself to send Lieuten- 
ant Webb with his twenty men back to the Khami river, to 
commence a fort there, at the same time despatching a 
messenger to Bulawayo requesting Colonel Napier to reinforce 
him with another twenty or thu-ty men. A.t the same time I 
gave it as ray opinion that a fort ought also to he established 
at Mabukitwani. 

On Wednesday afternoon wo reached Eig Tree, where we 
found that Captain Moljmeus had already nearly completed 
an almost impregnable fort, which had been built on a small 
isolated kopje, itself a natural stronghold, about 200 yards 
from the mule stahles, hotel, and telegraph office at Eig 
Tree. The natural strength of this kopje had been most 
cunningly taken advantage of and increased by blasting a 
rock out hero and there, and fortifying the weak places with 
sand-bags. Good water was obtainable in the bed of a stream 
at the very foot of the kopje, whilst a recess amongst the rooks 
near its base had been cleared in such a way aa to form a 
stable within which some twenty horses could be completely 
sheltered from the bullets of any attacking force. Altogether 
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Fort IMolyiieux \va<s a perfuct little place of its kiiul, ami 
(lid every credit to the very capable oflicer by whom it was 
built. 

Oil the following d.'iy we went on to Shashani neck, some live 
and a half miles beyond Fort Molyneux. Here the road det,ceud.s 
for a distance of three miles into the Shashani valley, winding 
continually in anrl out amongst tldckly-wooded grauito hills. 
Had the Kafirs, at the commencement of the insuirectiou, put 
a force of 1000 men armed with rilles, backed by another 
1000 with assegais, into this pass, it is my opinion that they 
would have completely cut off all communication between 
Bulawayo and the south until a body of troops at least 
1000 strong had been sent up from Mafeking to open the 
road. However, luokUy they missed this oi>portunity, as 
they have missed every other chance they have had of striking 
a really effective blow at the white men. In fact, they have 
shown a general want of intelligence that stamps them as an 
altogether inferior people, in brain capacity at least, to the 
European. 

About one-third of the way down the pass Cajjtaiu Hoi- 
sted and I found a kopje close to water, which commanded 
the road, and at the same time could be rendered absolutely 
impregnable to such euomies os llio Matabelo with a com- 
paratively small amouut of labour. Here I left Captain 
Hoisted with the meu of E troop to build a fort, and on 
Friday morning, 17th April, went on with my own troop to 
the Matoli river wliero Oaptahi Luck had already almost 
completed a strong fort of earthworks and palisades in the 
centre of a large open space amongst the hills, by none of 
which, however, was it commanded. Here I met Maj(ir 
Armstrong from jVlaugwe, and as all I heard &om him 
regarding the state of affairs in his district only confirmed 
me in the opinion that it would he a waste of time aud men 
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to bviild another fort between Matoli and Mangwe, as I had 
been instructed to do, whilst on the other hand I felt that it 
was oE vital importance to establish forts without delay 
between Ufig Tree and Bulawayo, I determined to return to 
town and lay iny views before the administrator personally 
before proceeding farther southwards. 

Major Armstrong having also official business to transact 
in Bulawayo, we arranged to ride in together forthwith. 
On passing Captain Halsted late in the afternoon we found 
that he had already made wonderful progress with the strong- 
hold which is now known to fame as Fort Halsted. Just at 
dusk we reached Fort Molyneux, where we got an excellent 
dinner and were made comfortable for the night. Here I 
received a telegram from Colonel Napier, telling me that at 
the present moment he could not possibly spare any men 
from Bulawayo to reinforce lieutenant Webb at the Khami 
river, as the Kafirs were massing round the town ; and that 
as twenty men was too small a number to leave alone without 
reinforcements, he had ordered hun to fall back on Fig Tree, 
or join Captain Halsted for the present. 

At daylight Lieutenant Webb turned up, and as Captain 
Molyneux had over fifty men at Fig Tree, and Captain 
Halsted only forty, I sent him on to the latter. Major 
Armstrong and I then saddled up, and reached Bulawayo 
about two o’clock on Saturday, 18th Apiil, having passed the 
down coach accompanied by a strong escort at the Khami 
river. The situation in Mataheleland was now a sufficiently 
curious one. In Bulawayo were some 1500 white men, 
women, and children, all of whom, although they were able 
to visit their houses in different parts of the town by day, 
had to seek safety within the laager at nights, and were not 
allowed to leave it before seven o’clock in the morning. At 
tins time the whole of Mataheleland, with the exception of 
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Bulawayo, and the laagers of (Jwelo and Beliiigwe, was 
absolutely iu the hands of the Kaliis, iiltliougli, apparently by 
the orders of the Umliino, the main road to the south had 
not been closed. A largo impi lay at Hr. Crewe’s farm, 
Uedbank, on the Khami river, about twelve miles to the 
west of the town, besides which some thousands of rebels, 
amongst whom it was said was Xo Bengula’s eldest sou, 
Inyauuinda, were camped all along the Umguza, considerable 
numbers of them being actually within three miles of Bula- 
wayo, whilst other two large impis had taken up then' 
quarters amongst the Elibaini Hills, and in the neighbour- 
hood of lutaba Induna, there being altogether not less than 
10,000 hostile natives spread out in a semicircle from the 
west to the north-east of the town. Had these different 
impis only combined and acted in concert under one leader 
they might have accomplished something; but each impi 
appears to have been acting independently of the others, and 
my own belief is that they kept hanging round the town 
without any general plan of action, in the expectation of 
some supernatural interference by the deity on their behalf. 
At least this is what we hear from themselves, and I think it 
is the truth. Besides the impis to the north and west, there 
were others encamped within the edge of the Matopo Hills. 
Tliese latter, however, although they blocked the Tuli road 
and destroyed the mission station at Hope Eountain, which 
had been established for over twenty-five years, never 
uj)proached Bulawayo. 
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Mabibale advance on Bulawayo— Small foroa sent out to reconnoitre— Skimish 
with, the Hatabele — I receive instruotiona to build a fort between Bula- 
wayo and Fig Tree — The question of provisioning the forts — ^Thteo man 
of the Africander Corps lulled — Attack by Matabele on Colonel Kapiei-’a 
farm — Captain klacfarlane sent with relief party — I ride out to see what 
was going on — join relief party — Overtake Matabele near Colenbrander’s 
farm— Fighting eommencea— I take oommand of a few Afrioandors — Our 
skirmish — Maxim jams at a critical time — ^Bud shootmg of the Matabele 
—Their want of combmatiou. 


It "was, I thiuk, on Thursday, 16tli April, that it was first 
realised that the Matabele had really advanced to within a 
short distance of the town. On that day, information having 
been received that there was an impi on the Umguza just 
below Government House, a small force was got together to 
go out and ascertain the truth of the report. This force con- 
sisted of twenty-one Scouts under Captain Grey and twenty- 
two of the Africander Corps under Captain Van Mekerk, 
Captains Nicholson and Howard Brown accompanying them, 
so that there were only forty-five men and officers all told. 

Leaving town before daylight on the Friday morning, this 
little force crossed the stream on this side of Government 
House just as the sun was rising. It then, after emerging 
on to the high ground, turned to the right towards the 
Umguza. Soon numbers of Kafirs were seen moving about 
in the bush on the farther side of the river, who, when they 
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Srtw tlui whiUi iiifn (wlvtiuuiu" siL (iiicc; opened lire, on them, el 
u nt lirst ol' ntmut 800 yards. Tliis fire was not 

uii'iwenMl, hut as soon ns tlie Seonls uiid Arriiiiiiiders eoidd In- 
thrown out ill skiniiislnii;^ order, they wore ordered to ad vane, e 
towards the aver lit ii caufer. (hi ruaehinj' it thuy at oneo 
ero.aed ati two dilCorent jiluce.s the Afrioimdors heino on the 
liolit and Grey s .Seuuts on the left. When the top of the 
tiirther hank was reached the while men found theinselvea 
within IfiU yards of a luunljer of Ifatiihole adviiiieino 
iviphily towards tliein in skirmisliing order throu'jh the hii.sh. 
These latter at once fired a volley, all their bullets going high, 
and then turned and ran as the horsemen cimio galloping 
towards thorn. As Groy‘.s Scouts got amongst them it was 
.seen that the lino of skirmishers was supported hy a largo 
body of men some di.stanco in their rear, from which two 
flanking parties had been thi-owu out on either side. Van 
N'iekerk charged with his men right on to the head of the left- 
hand flanking party and drove it back, but Captain Grey 
with his Scouts, whilst driving in the skirmishors on the main 
body, pa.s.sed the right-hand flanking party, which then 
atlem]ited to cut off his rotroat to the river. 

At once reeogni.siiig that tho natives were in force, and 
that the numher of men at his coimiuuul was altogether too 
small to cope with them, he gave the word to retiri', and tlieii 
lioth the Scouts and Africanders got buck across the river 
tigaiu as quickly as po.ssihlu, elo.sely follow-ed hy the Kafirs. 
On 1 caching a rise some few' hundred yards on tho near aide 
of the river, tho white men halted, and dismounting kejit the 
Kafirs in check for a while, but it was soon seen that their 
numher.s were such that they would have been completely 
suiTcmudod, so, one man and three horses having already been 
wounded, it was deemed advisable to retire and leave the 
field for the time being iu possession of the iliilabule. The 
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wounded man was Mr. Harker, wlio was shot through the 
leg, but eventually recovered without losing the limb. The 
throe horses that were wounded all died subsequently. 

Upon reaching Bulawayo I at once had interviews with 
Mr. Duncan and Colonel Napier, and convinced them both 
that it was more necessary to establish a fort on the road 
between Bxilawayo and Big Tree than to add one more to 
the two already existing between Big Tree and Mangwe, and 
I then and there received instructions to bring my own 
troop back again from Matoli, in order to build a fort at 
Mabukitwani. I should have left the same evening, to rejoin 
my men and carry out these orders, but the question arose as 
to the best means of provisioning the garrisons of the various 
forts, amounting altogether to 180 men. It was most inadvis- 
able that any more food-stuff should be sent out of Bulawayo at 
this juncture than was absolutely necessary, so as there were 
three Government mule waggons at different forts along the 
road, I suggested that these should he sent down to Tati, 
where I understood that there was a good deal of food-stuff 
stored, to bring up full loads of the most necessary kinds of 
provisions, the balance of which, when the garrisons of the 
forts had been supplied with a month’s rations, could be 
brought on to Bulawayo. Colonel Napier at once telegraphed 
to Mr. Vigors, who was in charge at Tati, to ascertain what 
food supplies ho had on hand, and requested me not to leave 
Bulawayo until an answer had been received. I therefore 
spent Saturday night in bed, instead of on horsohack riding 
down the Mangwe road. About eight o’clock on the following 
inoniing, Sunday, 19th April, a horse came galloping into 
town riderless, and with its saddle and bridle covered with 
blood. This horse was soon identified as having belonged to 
one of three men of the Africander Corps, who had left 
Bulawayo on picket duty in the neighbourhood of Govern- 
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nii'iiti Itoiisci on tlio iirccoilinf' evening. It was sulisoiiiionlly 
(liscovonid that thcsi' poor lelltiws had hcoii sur[ii’iw‘d and 
killi'd hy the Jliitohcli! early in tins nioiuiii<j, I wo ol' llnsir 
horsoH hf“in,if ol,o killi'd or capiuml, wlnlst tlio third luudo 
'^(lod its ('soapo and galloped back inlo Ihdawiiyo with a 
laillct-wound tlirouyli its iiuck. The names of the unroitutuite 
nieii vveio Hcineniaiin, Van Zyl, and Moulgomerie. 

The ijxciteiuoiit caused hy this incident had scarcely sub- 
sided when news was received that Colonel Napier’s hoine- 
otead at Maaljiumschlopay, only about three miles to the south 
of the town, was being attacked by a large force of Matabele. 
At this homestead there were a large number of friendly 
natives, mostly a rmed with assegais, and also sixteen white 
men who occupied a small fort which had been built on the 
top of a small kopje overlooking the farm, 

The first news received was that the Matabele had carried 
off a lot of cattle, killed a large number of the Friendlies, and 
were now besieging the white men in their fort. A small 
force of mounted men was therefore hastily got together and 
sent out to their assistance under C.aptain Macfaiiane. Thi.s 
force consisted of a troop of the Africander Corps tinder 
Captain Pitteudrigh, a few of drey’s Scouts, and some men of 
K trooxi under Captain Keid; about sixty troopers all 
told, with a Ma.xini gun in charge of Lieutenant lliscoe. It 
left town at ahout ton o'clock, taking tho Tali road. 

At this tiiiio T had an uppointment with Colonel Napier at 
his ollicu, to get the answer expected to tho telegram sent the 
day before to Mr. Vigors at Tati However, 011 iuipiiry at 
the office,! found that Colonel Napier was out, and that no reply 
had yet been received from Tati. On asking where Colonel 
Napier -was, I was told that he had accompanied Captain 
Macfarlaue. Now I had been requested not to leave Bulawayo 
until Colonel Napier had communicated to me the contents 
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of the telegraphic message he was expecting from Tati, and 
therefore, believing that he had gone out with Captain Mac- 
farlaiie’s patrol, and tliat I would not be able to make a start 
for Matoli until he returaod, I thought that I might as well 
take a ride out and see what was going on too. 

Major Armstrong very kindly lent mo the pony which ho 
had ridden from Mangwo, which I knew was a very steady 
animal, trained for shooting. It did not take me long to 
saddle up, and I was soon riding hard on the tracks of Captain 
Macfarlano’s troopers. I came up with them on the race- 
course, not far beyond the suburban stands, and learned from 
the officer in command that the attack on Maatjiumschlopay 
had been repulsed by tbe Friendlies, with the assistance of 
the white men in garrison there. The Matabele had not been 
in any force, and had evidently intended to sweep off a herd 
of cattle which was kept on the farm, and which the sixteen 
white men ■were there to protect. 

Ho doubt tbe rebels were ignorant of the presence of these 
latter, for they cleared off when they were fired upon, hotly 
imr-sued by the Friendlies, who overtook and Idlled six of 
their munher with clubs and assegais. 

As those marauders had had ample time to reach the thick 
bush honlering the TJmguza, where they would have been 
able to scatter and hide, Captain Macfarlane determined to 
waste no time in pursuing them, but to make a reconnais- 
sauce dosvn the Umguza towards Government House, in the 
hope of coming across a larger body of rebels who would be 
likely to make a stand. 

We therefore crossed the Salisbury road and followed 
down the bank of a stream which runs into tho Umguza some 
two and a half miles from Bulawayo, just beyond a deserted 
farmhouse belonging to Mr. Coleubrandev, Tho farmhouse 
stands on a rising piece of ground, iu the angle formed by the 
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two htreaniH, Ijiit is aiiout 400 yards dKtauL IVom tltu Ummizit, 
tlion'^h close to its trilmtary. 

When wo 'jot near tlic farmhouse, lieinff still un the, ncnr 
‘lide of the stream w<' had been following, soniu (Jolonitd Hoys, 
who ]»roved to Iio soouts scut out liy Mr. C'olenhnindor, rame 
lip find informed C'iiptain Macfarlane that there were a lot of 
Matahele along the river, and that a number of them had 
only just loft the larnihouse opposite. 

The right-hand Hanhing party, under Lieutenant nooh, had 
now crossed the stream, so I galloped after them to get a look 
round from the high ground. Standing near the house, we 
could see large iimnbers of Kafirs sjiread out in skirmishing 
order amongst the scrubby bush on the liirtlier side of the 
Umgnza. As soon as they saw us, they at once commenced 
their usual tactics, throwing out flanking parties on either 
side, no doubt with the idea of surrouudiug us, whilst at the 
same time skirmishers were sent forward from the centre, 
evidently to take up a position in the bed of the river. 

At this moment a messenger arrived recalling Lieulouant 
Hook to the other side of the stream, and upon riding through 
witli liim Captain Macfarlane informed me that, liaving just 
heard that another impi was approaching from tho diivction 
of (loveriimcut House, he intended to take up his position on 
a fairly open piece of ground, near tho junction of the smaller 
.stream with the XJmguza, and let the Kafirs attack him there, 
his force being altogether too small to risk crossing to the 
other .side. 

As we advanced tho Kafirs opened fire on us, and a skir- 
mishing fight soon commenced. 1 was asked to take a few 
of the Africanders across the smaller stream, so as to keep 
the Kafirs from taking possession, of it, which I at once pro- 
oeoded to do, but as I thus became separated from tho main 
body I can only give an account of our own little skirmish. 
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As we rode up the rising ground beyond the stream, some 
Kafirs sent a few bullets whizzing amongst us from the 
sholter of the river, and then as we still advanced they very 
foolishly abandoned a good position and ran up the farther 
bank, and then along the river in a line, and in such a manner 
that if the one aimed at was missed, the next was very likely 
to be hit. The men I had with me were all good shots, and 
I saw several natives drop to our fire before they got round a 
bend of the river. Keeping a sharp look-out on ahead, I 
noticed a lot more coming down from the scrubby bush 
beyond it and crossing to our side, and rightly divining that 
their object was to advance up the valley behind the next 
tidgo and then close in on us, I colled to the few men with 
me to gallop at once to the top of the rise to prevent being 
taken by surprise and fired on from above. 

Just at this moment we were joined by Lieutenant Hook 
and a few more men, and spreading out in skirmishing order, we 
rode to the top of the rise. We wove just in time to meet a 
mimher of Kafirs — I daresay filly or sixty altogether — making 
for tho same position from the opposite side. Tiiey were 
right iu the open, the nearest being within 150 yards of us. 
Some were armed with guus and rifles, hut many of them 
had nothing hut assegais and shields. 

As soon as we appeared on the rise in front of them they 
all stopped, and those with rifles fired ou us, their bullets 
nearly all going high, hut on two of their number falling they 
commenced to retreat towards a strip of thicldsh hush 
which ran from near the hank of the Umguza river right up 
hchiiid Colenhrauder's farmhouse. This bush was about 400 
yards from the top of the ridge from which the men with me 
were firing, and from its shelter a number of Kafirs were 
answering us and covering the retreat of their men across the 
valley. However, as the horses were quickly taken behind 
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the riclf;e, and the men showed as little of themselves as 
possible, their fire did us no harm. Oii the other liaud,. 
several of the Kaliis fell to onr shots before they reached the 
cover of the bush. They made no attempt to run fast, but 
went olf croucliiug down at a slow trot. I myself was silling 
tlown witli my back against a stone, and shooting as carefully 
ns pos.siblc, when a bullet struck a small stone close to my 
left foot and ricoohettod with a loud buzzing noise close past 
poor Pat AVhelan, a brave sou of Erin, who had been with mo 
on the first patrol to the Matopos, and who, having come out 
from Bulawayo on this day for the fun of the thing, thought 
it his duty to keep near me. “ That was a fair huzzer,” said 
Pat. 

The Kafirs were now calling to one another, or some one 
was giving them orders in the bush, and we could see that 
they were aU making up within its shelter towards the farm- 
house. Thinldng that their idea was to get behind it, and 
then fire on the position taken up by the Maxim, I gave the 
word to the men with me to mount and take posses, sion of it 
first. This we promptly did, just getting there as the fore- 
most of the enemy wore about half-way between the bush 
and the house. They stopped and fired at us as before, and 
then retired to the bush again, from which they kept up a 
fusillade on the house, which, how’ever, unless they had made 
a heavy rush, we coidd have held against them if necessary ; 
but just then Lieutenant Moffat came up with a message 
from Captain Macfarlane, requesting me to retire on his 
position and endeavour to draw the Kafirs on to the Maxim. 

As we withdrew from the house they at once came on out 
of the hush, and when we got down to the stream they were 
already firing at ns from behind it, and, their advonce not 
being opposed, some of them came right down into the bed of 
the stream. 
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At this time there was a really good chance for the 
Maxim to do some execution, for although the Kafirs were 
nowhere in masses, there was a straggling line of a couple of 
hundred of them right out in the open, and not more than 
400 yards from the gun. I’ut when the word was giveu to 
five it most unfoitunately jammed at the sixth shot, and the 
Kafirs had to be driven hack by rifle fire. The cause of the 
mishap was tliat a cartridge-case had broken off at the rim 
in the bairel of the Maxim, rendering it for the time being 
useless. The natives now again commenced to try and get 
round us on both sides, and it being reported that the other 
impi was advancing from the direction of Grovernnient House, 
Captain Macfarlane gave the word to retire. 

At this time I was with Captain Reid and the men of his 
troop, helping to keep the Kafirs from crossing the IJmguzn 
at a point where they were trying to do so a few hundred yards 
below us, and it was here that a man named Boyes, of the 
Africander Corps, was killed. He, with another man, seems to 
have gone down close to where the smaller stream joined the 
river, and was shot from the cover of the bank right through 
the chest, his horse being shot at the same time I think. He 
fell dead at once, and his companion galloped hack to the 
main body. 

Captain Macfarlane was already retiring, and the order 
had come to Captain Keid to do the same, acting as flanking 
party to the right of the main body. Unfortunately, the 
death of Boyes was uot reported to the commanding officer 
until the patrol was half-way to Bulawayo, so that the poor 
fellow’s corpse fell into the hands of the Kafirs. The only 
other casualty was one man badly wounded in the knee, 
Considering the number of bullets that pass pretty near to 
every ono engaged in a small skhmish such as I have 
described, it is wonderful bow few men get actually hit. The 
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fact seems to 1)0 that in a running fight, when they are 
tliiri'icd and hustled, Kafirs cannot get tlio time they require 
to take good aim, and if you are near them tlmy always shoot 
over you. The golden rule is to scatlcr out, each lufin tiring 
independently in the Boer fashion. 

But although Kafirs shoot very hadly if hurried and 
kept moving, many of them are very fair shots if they can 
get all tho time they require for aiming, as they can iu hilly 
country, where they can take up positions behind rocks, from 
which they can fire at their enemy at their leisure and with- 
out exposing themselves. 

On the day of which I have been speaking, some of them 
with whom my little advanced party was engaged were 
firing at us with some very peculiar bullets, which I think 
had probably been made by first putting a stone into the 
mould, and then pouring lead on to it, forming a very rough 
inegular projectile. At any rate you could hear these bullets 
coming on with a loud buzzing noise, which increased in 
intensity until they passed with a peculiar whizzing sound. 
The trouble was one did not know which way to dodge, for 
as you could hear them approaching but could not see them, it 
would have been as easy to dodge into one as out of its way. 

As our small force retired the bush became more and 
more open, so the Kafirs made no attempt to follow us. 
I do not think that they realised that the Maxim was out 
of order, and if not they probably thought that the retreat 
was a ruse to draw them into more open ground. What 
their loses were it is difficult to say, but I think that the 
small advance party to which I had attached myself could 
not have killed less than twenty ; indeed, I thinlc I saw quite 
that number fall. My friend Pat Whelan had fired away 
almost all his cartridges, and on examining my belt I found 
that I had nineteen less than I came out with. 
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However, the Kafirs again retained their position, and it 
was evident that their numbers were so great — we having 
only engaged their advanced skirmishing line — ^that it would 
not be safe to cross the TTmguza and attack them on their 
own ground without a considerable force, both of foot and 
horsemen ; the latter to work in the more open ground, and 
the former to drive them out of patches of busk 

Before returning to Bulawayo, Captain Macfarlane took a 
sweep round across the open ground in the direction of Dr. 
Sauer’s house, and we there came in sight of the impi which 
had been reported early in the day. The main body was 
standing in a dense black mass on the top of a ridge just 
below Government House, their skirmishing lines being 
thrown out on either side, and in advance of the centre. 
How the fact that this impi had stood idly by, not exactly 
watching, but at any rate listening to the firing that had been 
going on during the skirmish between their compatriots and 
the white men, shows, I think, the extraordinary want of 
combination amongst them, of which I have before spoken, 
and which has been one of the features of this campaign. 
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A force under command of Colonol Kapier sent against the rebels at the Umgiiza 
— Force retire without fighting — I obtain leave to join a patrol sent out 
to the Dmguza under Captain Bisset— Matahelo dispute our ndvanoe — I 
attack Kafirs' centre with Colonial Boys — Matabelo centre driven hark — 
John Grootboom’s escape — Matabela in flight — A good ebance lost — I 
receive orders to retire — 1 dismount to get a shot — My boise bolts and 
loaves me— Nearly caught by Matabele— 'Windlcy comes to niy rescue— 
"Windlcy’s horse refuses to carry double — Reach the Colonial Bojs and 
am saved by Captain Windloy’s courage and solf-deuial — Barter’s gallant 
action — Gallantry and devotion to one another of Captain Grey’s oflioets 
and men — Patrol retires to Bulawayo. 

On tlio -way back to Bulawayo we were met by Colonel 
Napier and Oaiitaiu Nicliolaon, and it was arranged that as 
strong n force as could be spared from the town should he 
sent out again to the TJmguza on the morrow, under the com- 
mand of the former gentleman. Accordingly, at about eleven 
o’clock on Monday, 20tli April, a force of two hiinclred and 
thirty white men and one hundred colonial natives, all told, 
left Bulawayo for the scene of the previous day's skirmish. 
With the force were a seven-pounder, a Hotchkiss, and a 
Maxim. Captain Macfarhiue had command of the right Hank, 
and Captain Van Niokerk of the left ; whilst I was in cliarge 
of a detachment of men on foot, drawn from various corps, 
and a body of Coloubrander’s natives were under the command 
of Captain Cardigan. 

This was a most disappointing day for all those who 
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wanted a little excitement, as the Matabele and the officers 
commanding our column were at cross pm’poses ; the former 
wanting the white men to cross the river and fight them in 
the bush, and llie latter being in favour of the Kafirs coming 
through to their side, and attacking a position defended with 
artillery. The result was that there was no fight. 

The decision not to cross the TJinguza may have been a 
wise one, but it was not popular with the men, who marched 
back to town in a very dejected frame of mind ; so strong was 
the feeling, indeed, that it was decided to send out another 
patrol to the Umguza on the following Wednesday, and as I 
was anxious to see a good blow struck at them, I asked Mr. 
Duneau and Colonel Napier to give me anotlier day’s leave of 
absence from my work of superintending the building of forts 
and patrolling along the Slaugwe road, in order that I might 
take part in the engagement. At the same time I sent a wire 
to Captain Molyneux at Fig Tree, requesting him to forward 
instructions to Lieutenant Crenfell at Matoli to march back 
with the men of my troop to Mabnkitwani, where it had 
been decided that wo were to build a fort, and where I under- 
took to meet him, unless anything unforeseen should happen, 
ou Thursday evening. 

Thus on Wednesday morning, 22nd April, for the fourth 
time a small force marched out of Bulawayo, in order to try 
and dislodge the Kafirs from their position on the Umguza, 
in the immediate vicinity of the town. This patrol was put 
under the command of Captain Bisset, a gentleman who 
had had some previous experience of native warfare in Basuto- 
land and Zxxlulaad. 

The patrol consisted of twenty Scouts under Captain Grey ; 
forty men under Captain Tan Niekerk ; twenty under Captain 
Meikle, and twenty under Captain Brand, making, with some 
twenty others unattached, about one hundred and twenty 
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mounted men, with a Hotchkiss and a Maxim under Lieu- 
tenant Wal&h. Besides these mounted troops, there were a 
(Uitachmeut of one hundred colonial Kafirs and Zulus re- 
evuited by Mr. Colenhrander, and some friendly Kafirs who, 
liowever, wore only armed with assegais, and who took no 
part in the fight. I was asked to take coniniand of the 
Colonial Boy.s, which I could hardly do, as they had thoir own 
trusted oilicers with them, but I accompanied these gentlemen, 
and undertook to assist them in leading their men to tlie 
attack. Dr. Vigne went in charge of the ambulance waggon 
which accompanied the patroL 

After much valuable time had been lost in looking for the 
iinpi which was said to be behind the brickfields, but which 
as a matter of fact had never been there, we turned towards 
the Umguza, passing at tlie back of Government House. 
Here an accident occurred to the Hotchkiss limber carriage, 
whiob delayed us for more than an hour, and although the 
broken shaft was temporarily tied up with a chain, so that the 
gun could be drawn along, it was rendered ustdess for action 
until the damage done could be properly repaired. 

Oil proceeding we changed our direction and made straight 
for the Uinguza, and it was soon evident that the Kafirs 
intended to dispute our advance, as they commenced to lire on 
us from the low ridges covered with scrubby bush which here 
honlnr the river 011 both sides, Oaplnin Van Kiokerfc and 
his Africanders were soon hotly engaged on the left Hank, and 
as the Kafirs were in iiossessiou of some lidges just in front 
of us us well, I was asked to advance with the Colonial Boys 
from the centre, uiid endeavour to chase them across the river. 
My instructions wci'e to attack and, if possible, drive them 
before me, but to retire on tho guns if I found them too 
strong. 

The boys carao on capitally, led by their ofllcers, who were 
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all mounted, and we soon drove all the Matabele in this part 
of the field through the XJmguza, and foUowing them up at 
once, pursued them for about a mile over some stony ridges 
covered with scrubby bush. 

Up to this time I had not fired a shot, as I had been prin- 
cipally engaged in encouraging the Colonial Boys to come on 
q^uiokly and give our enemies no breathing time. But by 
this tune wo had got right up amongst them, and I began to 
use my ride. 

A number of the Matabele had built little fortifications of 
loose stones near the bank of the river, from behind the 
shelter of wliich they fired on us ; but the warlike Amakosa 
and Zulus charged them most gallantly, and engaging them 
hand to hand drove them out of their shelters into the river, 
and killed many of them in the water. Several of the 
Colonial Boys were here wounded with assegais and axes, but 
none were killed. 

It was at this time that I saw John Grootboom, a Xosa 
Kafir — who has distinguished himself for bravery on many 
occasions both during the fimt war and the present campaign 
— gallopiug after a Matabele just in front of me, who was 
armed only with assegais and shield. As the horse came 
upon him ho ducked do\vn, and only just escaped a blow on 
the head from John’s rifle, which was dealt with such vigour 
that the rider lost his balance and fell off, and his foot catch- 
ing in the stirrup, ho was dragged along the road for some 
yards. If the Matabele had but kept his presence of mind 
and been quick, ho might have assegaied his antagonist easily, 
and possibly would have done so had not Captain Bynn and 
myself been close to him. 

Wo had now got the Matabele fairly on the run in our 
part of the field, and the only ones who were still firing at us 
were a party who had taken shelter in a bend of the river 
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uuder cover of the hank, some three hundred yards idioad of 
us. I was just goiug witli some of the (Jolonial I5oy.s to 
dislodge them, when 1 saw Grey’s Scouts charging down on 
Lheiu from the other side of the river. Finding thonuselves 
atlaeked from this quarter, tlie Malahole left their cover and 
ran out into the open in large numbers, exposing themselves 
to n heavy fire which thinned their ranks every instant. 

The ijosition was now this. — The Matahele had heeii 
driven from the hanks of the river, and two or three hundred 
of them, panic-stricken and demoralised, were running in a 
crowd across some undulating ground, but scantily covered 
with hush, and had only Capiain Meikle and Captain Brand 
been sent in support of the Colonial Boys and the Scouts, they 
might have galloped in amongst them, and could not have 
failed to kill a very large number of them. But no ; 
although these officers and their men were chafing and 
cursing at theii- enforced inactivity, they were kept idly 
standing round the Maxim doing nothing, which was aU the 
more inexcusable as Captaiu Vau Mekerk with his forty 
Africanders hud by this time silenced the enemy’s fire ou the 
left Hunk, and there was no farther apprehension of any 
heavy attack from that quarter. At any rate, one of the best 
chances of iiillicting a heavy loss on the ruhels wliicli has 
occurred during the campaign wa-s not taken advantage of, 

At this lime, that is just when Grey’s Scouts were driving 
the IVIatahelo out of the river, some one told ino that an order 
Imd come recalling the Colonial Boys, so I galloped along the 
line of those that were farthest in advance, and told them 
that the order liad been given to retire. Then 1 thought 
that before going back myself I would gallop forwards oncl 
try and got a shot or two at aome of the Kafirs armed with 
guns, who were retreating from the fire of Grey’s Scouts. 

In front of me lay a piece of perfectly open ground 
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extending along the Uit^uza, some 200 yards broad, 
whilst from the edge of the open to the left the country 
was undulating and very scantily covered with low hush. 
The pony I was riding was the same that had been lent to 
mo on tho previous Sunday, and ho had proved himself so 
absolutely steady, with rifles going off all round him, and 
bullets pinging and buzzing past him, that the last thing I 
thought of was that he might now play me ftilso and run 
away. However this is what happened. I had dismounted 
and was sitting down to get a steady shot when some one 
said close behind me, “ Look out, they’re coming down on iia 
from the left.” I did not know that any one was near mo, 
hut on getting np and looking round, saw one of the officers 
of the Colonial Boys — now Captain, then Lieutenant Windley 
— close behind me. At the same time I saw Grey’s Scouts 
retreating on the other side of the river, and recognised that 
Windley and I were a long way ahead of John Grootboom 
and five or six other Xosa Kafirs, who were the only 
members of tho corps 1 could see, and who were also retiiing ; 
whilst I also saw that some of the Matabele we had been 
chasing had rallied, and seeing two white men alone, were 
coming down on us as hard as they could, with the evident 
inteution of cutting off our retreat. However, they were still 
some 250 yards from us, and could I but have mounted my 
pony, we couhl have galloped away from them and rejoined 
the Colonial Boys easily enough. 

A few bullets were again beginning to ping past us, so I 
did not want to lose any time, but before I could take my 
pouy by the bridle he suddenly threw up his head, and 
Bpiiiniug round trotted off, luckily running in the direction 
from which wo had come. Being so very steady a pony, I 
imagine that a bullet must have grazed him and startled bim 
into playing me this sorry trick at such a very inconvenient 
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iixuiutiufc. “ Conic oil iiri liuvil a» you oiiu, iiiul I’ll cutcli your 
hoiw: uiul brill;,' liim Luck to you,” hiiiil Wimlloy, and .startwl 
olf ut'tor thu fuithlois .iUukI. lint Ihu brute would not allow 
bhuHfir to be ('uu^lit, and wlicii liia ^uirauov aiiiuoaclual him, 
broko IVota a trot into a gallop, and (inally showed a clcnu 
pair of licul i. 

Will'll my pony went «lf with Wiudley after him, leaving 
mo, comparatively speaking, jdaM Ui, the Kafirs thought 
they hud got me, uud commenced to shout out encouragingly 
to one another and also to make a kind of hissing noise, like 
the word “jee” long drawn out. All this time I was 
runuiug as hard as I could after Windley and my runaway 
horse. As I ran carrying my rifle at the trail, I felt in my 
bandoleer with my left hand to see how many cartridges 
were still at my disposal, and found that I had fired away all 
hut two of the thirty I had come out with, one being left in 
the belt and tho other in my rille. Ulanciug round, I saw 
that tho foremost Kafirs were gaining on mo fast, though had 
this incident occurred in 1870 instead of 1890, with the start 
I had got I would have run away from any of them. 

Windley, after galloping some dwtance, realised that it was 
usohi.-<.s wasting any more lime trying to catch my horse, and 
like a good fellow came hack to help me; and hud he not 
done so, lot mo here say that the iircsenb history would never 
have heeu writtuii, for nothing could possibly have saved mo 
fiom being overtalron, .sun’Oiindcd, and killed. When 
Wiiiilk-y 4;amu up to me he .said “(let up hehiiid me ; there's 
ho time to lose, ’ and pulled his foot out of thu left stirrup for 
me to mount. Without any unnecessary loss of time, I 
caught hold of tho pommel of the saddle, and got niy foot 
into tho iron, but it seemed to mo that my weight might pull 
Windley and tho saddle right round, so, as a glance over my 
shouMcr showeil me that the foremost Kafirs were now 
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witMn 100 yards of us, I liastily pulled my foot out of the 
stirrup again, and shifting my rifle to my left hand caught 
hold of the thong roimd the horse’s neck with my right, and 
told Windley to let him go. He was a hig strong animal, 
and. as, by keeping my arm well bent, I held my body close 
up to him, he got me along at a good pace, and we began to 
gain on the Kafirs. Tliey now commenced to shoot, but being 
more or less blown by hard running, they shot very badly, 
though they put the bullets all about us. Two struck j ust by my 
foot, and one knocked the heel of Windley’s boot off. If they 
could only have hit the horse, they would have got both of us. 

After having gained a little on our pursuers, 'Windley, 
thinldng I must have been getting done up, asked me to try 
again to mount behind him : no very easy matter when you 
have a big horse to get on to and are holding a rifle in your 
right hand. However, with a desperate effort I got up behind 
him ; hut the horse, being unaccustomed to such a proceeding, 
immediately commenced to buck, and in spite of spurring 
would not go forwards, and the Kafirs, seeing our predicament, 
raised a yell and came on again with renewed ardour. 

Seeing that if I stuck on the horse behind Windley we 
should both of us very soon lose our lives, I flung myself off 
in the middle of a buck, and landed right on the back of my 
neck and shoulders. Luckily I was not stunned or in any 
way hurt, and was on my legs and ready to run again with 
my hand on the thong round the horse’s neck in a veiy 
creditably short space of time. My bat had fallen off, hut 1 
never left go of my rifle, and as I didn’t think it quite the 
best time to be looking for a hat, I left it, all adorned with 
the colours of my troop as it was, to be picked up by the 
enemy, by whom it has no doubt been preserved as a souvenir 
of my presence amongst them. 

And now another spurt brought us almost up to John 
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Grootbuoni luid tho livu or six Colonial lioys who w(ir(! with 
him, and I calk'd to John to halt tin; luou iiud chook tliu 
Miitnhclo wlio were [mr.niiti'' us, l>y lirino a volley past uq at 
tluini. 'I’liia they diil, and it at ouon had the desired cllinit, 
the Kalira who wens noureat to us Inuioui!' hook and AViutiiio 
for I hose hehirid to join Ihciii. In the iiieaiitiiue AViiidley jiiid 
I joined John ( Iroothoom’a jitirty, and old ilohii at once nave 
mo hia liorsc, which, aa I ivas very much exhausted and out 
of breath, I was very glad to gel. Indeed I was so tired by 
the harilest run I had ever had since my old elephaut-huniing 
days, that it was quite an effort to niomit. I was now safe, 
e.xcept that a few bullets were buzzing about, for soon after 
gettin!' up to John Grootboom we joined the main body of 
the Colonial Boys, and then, keeping the Matabele at bay, 
retired slowly towards the position defended by the Maxim. 
Our enemies, who had been so narrowly baulked of their 
exiiected prey, followed us to the top of a rise, Avell within 
range of the gun, but disappeared immediately a few sighting 
aluits were fired at them. 

Thus ended a very disagreeable little experience, which 
but for the cool courage of Captain Windley would un- 
doubtedly have ended fatally to myself. Like many brave 
men. Captain Windley is so modest that I should probably 
ulfeiul him wore I to say very much about him ; but at any 
r.ite I .shall never forget tho service ho did mo at tho risk of 
Ids oAvn life that day on the XJmguza, whilst tho personal 
galliintry ho has always shown throughout tho present 
campaign tvs a leader of our native allies has earned for him 
such respect and admiration that they have nicknamed him 
*■ hikimzi," tho Bull, tho symbol of strength and courage 
But Captain Windley was not the only man who performed a 
brave and self-denying deed on this somewhat eventful day, 
as I shall now proceed to relate. 
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When the Scouts ■were recalled, and commenced to retire 
from the TJmguza, after having driven a body of natives from 
its shelter, as I have already related, they were suddenly fired 
on by a party of Matabele who had taken up a position 
amongst some bush to the left of their line of retreat. The 
foremost amongst the Scouts galloped past this ambush, but 
Captain Grey with a few of those in the rear halted aud 
returned the enemy’s fire. Trooper Wise was the first man 
hit, and seems to have received his wound from behind just 
as he was mounting his horse, as the buUet struck him high 
in the back, and travelling up the shoulder-blade, came out 
near the collar-bone. At this instant Wise’s horse stumbled, 
and then, recovering himself, broke away from its rider, 
galloping straight hack to town, and leaving the wounded 
man on the ground, A brave fellow named Baxter at once 
dismounted and put Wise on his own horse, thus saving the 
latter’s life, hut, as it proved, thereby sacrificing his own. 
Captain Grey and lieutenant Hook at once went to Baxter’s 
assistance, and they got him along as fast as they could, but 
the Kafirs had now closed on them, and were firing out of the 
bush at very close quarters. Lieutenant Hook was shot from 
behind, the bullet entering the right buttock and coming out 
near the groin, but most luckily, though severing the sciatic 
nerve, just missing both the thigh-bone and the femoral 
artery. Hearly at the same time, too, a bullet just grazed 
CapLaiu Grey’s forehead, half-stunning him for an instant. 
“Texas” Long, a weE-known member of the Scouts, then 
went to Baxter’s assistance, and was helping him along, when 
a bullet struck the dismounted man in the side, and he at 
once let go of Long’s stirrup leather and fell to the ground. 
Ho further assistance was then possible, and poor Baxter was 
kiEed by the Kafirs immediately afterwards. WhEst these 
brave deeds were being performed, Lieutenant Iked Crewe, 
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ith somo othorg of the Hconts, !iii[it)n''nt whom I niiiy mention 
I’uttou and liadernuiyor, wen? keeping tlie Kulira in elieok 
iiml coveting the letreat of tlic wourirletl iiKm. Just as 
liieutenant 1 Ionic gftt miar to Crewe, his hor.se was .shot 
through the fetloek .'uul buttock at the .same time, ami rolling 
over, threw Hook to the ground, causing liitii at the .same 
time to tlv>H) his rille. TCook got on his legs and was hohhling 
forwards when Crewe said to him, "'Why don’t you pick up 
your ritlo ’ " “I can’t,” was the answer ; “ I’m too badly 
wounded.” '• Are you wounded, old chap ? ” said Crewe ; 
“ Iheu take my horse, and I’ll try and get out of it on foot.” 
Crewe then assisted Hook to mount his hor.=e, and fought his 
way back on foot, only escaping with his life by a miracle, 
keeping several Kafirs who were very near him, hut who had 
no guns, at bay with his revolver, whilst he retreated back- 
wards. So near were these men to him, that one of them, as 
ho turned, threw a heavy bnoli-kerry at him, which struck him 
a severe blow in the back. Nothing could liave saved him 
had not the Kafirs been constantly kept in check by the 
.steady tire of Eadermayer, Button, J ack Stuart, and otliPTS of 
the Scouts, and tilso by a cross-fire from some of the Colonial 
Moys, (lirnctod by Captain Fynn and Lieutenant Mullin.s. 

Tlio .splendid gallantry and devotion to one another shown 
by Ca])tain Grey and Itis otUcors and men on tlii,s day will over 
be rorneiabercd in Itbodesia tus amongst the bravest of the 
brave deeils performed by the Colonists in the supiu'cssiou of 
the pre-ent rt'bcllion, Kuoli acts, too, .speak for theniselvc.s, 
and bear eloquent if silent testimony against tiie cruel and 
mali'.'ioua calumnies on the character of the whitii settlers in 
Mataltelcdand which have so frequently disgraced the pages 
of n widely -road, if generally-despised, weekly journal. 

As soon as Orey’s Scouts and the Colonial Boys had 
reached the guns, these latter were limbered up and the 
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wliole patrol retired slowly oa Bulawayo, tlie Matabele 
making no attempt to follow. Indeed their loss must have 
been severe, and had Grey’s Scouts and the Colonial Boys 
only been supported instead of being recalled, the Matabele 
would never have rallied, hut would have been kept on the 
run and killed in large numbers by the mounted men. At 
least this is my vieAv, and it has been thoroughly borne out 
by the experience gained in subsequent fights during this 
campaign. 

Our loss on this day was, Baxter killed and Wise and 
Hook wounded amongst Gre3^s Scouts, while five or six of 
the Colonial Boys were wounded, but none dangerously. 
Wise has long ago recovered from his wound, and Lieutenant 
Hook is on a fair way to do so. I have forgotten to mention 
that my horse must have been captured by the Matabele, as 
he did not return to Bulawayo, and has not since been heard 
of. The lucky savage into whose hands he fell became 
possessed at the same time of a very good saddle and bridle, 
and a brand new Government coat. 
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Ti‘lPi?raph wire to Fig Trca Fort cut — Patrol sent out to escnit coach — I join 
Captain Mainwaring’s patrol — Repair telcgiaph wire — rejoin my troop 
at Dawe'a stoie — ^Two nini£l'‘red wliito men ionnd near Bulawayo — Foit 
MiUijaand — Lieutenant OicnfcU'a account of the Sght at Uniguza. 

On our arrival in town we heard that the wire was down or 
had been cut by the natives between Bulawayo and Fig 
Tree Fort. A patrol was therefore at once organised to 
proceed along the telegraph line, repair the break, and then 
go on to Fig Tree in order to act as an escort back to town 
for a coach now due containing a large and valuable consign- 
ment of rifles. Tiiis patrol was under the command of 
Captain Mainwaring, and consisteil of thirty-five men of his 
o\v u troop of the Bulawayo Police Force, and twenty-two men 
<tf the MaUbele Alounted Police under Inspector Southey. 

Being due at Mabukitwnni on Thursday evening, 1 left 
town early on the morning of that day, and joining Captain 
irlainwaring ttavelled with him down tho telegraph line. 
We fouiul tho wire broken about three and a half miles from 
Bulawayo. One of the poles had been chopped down 
ovidontly with small-bladed native axes, whilst the wire 
itself had been cut and the iasulator broken. 

After the wire had been repaired we continued our 
journey, and reached the Khami river at about 2 p.m,, 
where wo remained till about seven o’clock. Then, both 
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horses and men being rested and refreshed, we saddled-up 
and rode on to Mr. Dawe’s store, which is about half a mila 
from the old kraal of Mabnkitwani. Here I heard thot Lieu- 
tenant Grenfell had arrived with my troop from Matoli the 
same evening, and was encamped near the mnle stable on the 
further side of the stream; so bidding good-bye to Captain 
Mainwaring, who decided to camp near the store, I at once 
rejoined my own men. 

On the following morning Captain Mainwaring proceeded 
to Fig Tree, where he bad not to wait long for the coach 
which he had come to meet, as he got back to my camp with 
it on Saturday evening. There were 123 rifles on board 
from, which the locks and pins had been taken — each man of 
the escort carrying tliree of each — ^in order that, in the event 
of tho coach being captured by an overwhelming force of 
Matabele, the rifles should be useless to them. However, 
both coach and escort reached Bulawayo safely, no rebels 
having been met with. 

When about four miles from town they discovered the 
bodies of two white men lying on the roadside about 160 
yards from their waggon. They had evidently been surprised 
by the rebels, and had made a bolt for life towards the road. 
The bodies had been terribly mutilated and hacked about, 
and seemed to have been lying where they were found for at 
least forty-eight hours. They wore examined by Captain 
Mainwaring and Inspector Southey, as was also the waggon, 
but nothing was discovered by which to identify the murdered 
men except a branding iron. It was, however, subsequently 
ascertained that they were two Dutch transport riders named 
Totgieter and Bourie, 

Strangely enough, these are the only white men who have 
been murdered on the main road from Bulawayo to Mafeking 
during the present insurrection, and it is noteworthy that 
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tliey wore not travulliny along the road, but liad been living 
for some time in their waggon some littlo distniice away from 
it. 1 have no doubt that they were murclored by the part}' 
of rebels by whom the t('legrapli wire was out on Wednesday. 
22nd April. These lueii ])t'obably discovered their where,- 
ahouts the same evoning, and were thus able to surjnise and 
murder them during the night, or more probably at daylight 
on the following morning. The murderers were followers of 
llabian, one of the two envoys who VLsitecl England with Jlr. 
E. A. Mamid in 18S9. The second envoy, Umsheti, is dead, 
or he, too, would he found in the ranks of the insurgents. 

On Eriday morning Lieutenant Grenfell and Mr. Eorton 
rode into Bulawayo on business, and on the following day the 
former gentleman took part in the memorable fight with the 
Matabele on the TJmguza, when for the first time the rebels 
were driven from their position in the immediate vicinity of 
the town, near Government House, which they Lave never 
since reoccupieJ. 

During Mr. Grenfell’s ahsence, Mes.srs. Blocker, Marquand, 
and myself chose a site for a fort on a kopje near the site 
of the old kraal of Mabukitwani, from the top of which a 
innguidcent view of the surrounding country was obtainable, 
whiLt with a certain amount of work the kopje itself could 
lie turned into an imprognablo fortress. How that work has 
been accomplished, and Eort Marquand will long remain as a 
meineulo of the present struggle in Matabcleluucl. I chris- 
tened it Eort Marquand, after my lieutenant of that name, 
wliom, ho being au architect by profession, 1 put in charge 
of tlie working parties, so that the fort was built entirely 
under his direction and superintendence, aud whosoever may 
care to examine it will see for himself that it is a very good 
fort, built with great care and sagacity. 

On Monday evening Lieutenant Grenfell aud Mr. Norton 
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letumed to Mabuldtwaui, in company -with a detachment of 
the Africander Corps which had been sent down under 
Commandant Barnard to meet Earl Grey, who was expected 
by the next coach. Erom Lieutenant Grenfell and Command- 
ant Barnard and his men I heard all about the fight on the 
previous day at the Umguza, as they had aU taken part in it. 
All agreed that the Kafirs had suffered very heavy loss, and 
been most signally discomfited, and Lieutenant Grenfell was 
kind enough to write for me the following account of the 
engagement ; — 

“ On Friday, 24th of April, it was not difficult to discern 
that a determined move against the Kafirs on the Umgaza 
was in contemplation. The situation was getting unbearable, 
the town being surrounded by the Matabele, and the opera- 
tions against them with a view to clearing the country round 
Bulawayo not having hitherto been at aU successful. In 
fact, an uncomfortable feeling was prevalent that we were in 
process of being closed in upon every side. 

"It was therefore with great satisfaction that we learnt 
this Friday night that Captain Macfarlane was to be given as 
many men as could be spared, two guns, and a free baud, 
and go out in the morning. Great was the scrimmaging for 
horses among the unattached, unexpectedly sudden the 
popularity of the remount officer. There is a good deal to be 
said in favour of fighting when the state of affairs is such 
that you can go out after morning coffee to a certain find, 
with every chance of a gallop and a kill, and return to a late 
breakfast at say 2 p.m. There were rumours, too, that this 
time we really meant business, and that the natives would 
be encouraged to surround us on aU sides, in order to give 
every opportunity to the machine guns and rifle fire. 

"Such were the directions aotnaUy given by Captain 
Macfarlane to his officers, when on the march, and the tactics 
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proved to be sound enough. The patrol consisted of 35 
Grey’s Scouts under Captain Grey ; 25 B troop under Captain 
Fynii ; 15 of Captain Dawson’s troop ; 35 of the Africander 
Corps under Commandant Van Rcasburg ; 100 Colenbrander’s 
Cape Boys under Captain Cardigan, and 60 to VO Fiiendlie.s 
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under Chief Native Commisioner Taylor ; 1 Hotchkiss and 
1 Maxim under Captain Eixon, and an ambulanoe with 
stretchers under Dr. Vigne ; making in all some 120 whites 
and about IVO Colonial Boys and Friendlies all told, all under 
the command of Captain Macfarlane. Mr. Duncan, Colonel 
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Sprecldey, Captain Nicholson, To-wn Major Scott, Captain 
Wrey, and several other nnattached oiBcers and scouts, also 
accompanied the force. It is worth mentioning that Messrs. 

P. G. Hammond, Stewart, Anderson, Tarquhar jr., and two or 
three more, shouldered their rifles and marched out on foot, 
in order to participate in the day’s work. 

“ The patrol left Bulawayo at 7.30 in the morning of the 
25th of April, and proceeded in a north-easterly direction, 
talcing the road to the right of the scene of the recent en- 
gagements on the Umguza river. The Scouts went on ahead 
as usual, the Africanders opening out on the left, and Captain 
Dawson taking command of the right flanking party, the 
guns bringing up the rear with an ambulance waggon and 
the Briendhes. This order was kept until a small bare 
eminence was reached on which stood four old walls, the 
wreck of a small farmhouse some three miles out of Bulawayo. 
There was a circuit of hush in front of this position, then the 
Urnguza river, and heyond that rocky ground with thick 
bush rising from the river, the lines of the native “ scherms” 
showing up black on the heights in the distance. 

" Dp to now nothing had been seen of tho enemy, only some 
smoke from their fires. The Scouts rode down to the river 
with orders to draw the enemy on, while the rest of the men 
took up their places round the two guns. The position was 
very suitable for both tho Maxim and the Hotchkiss ; but 
afforded absolutely no covet for the men. The rebels, several 
hundred in number, no sooner saw the Scouts than they 
streamed down to the river, shouting out a loud challenge to 
come on, which was answered by our side. The Scouts drew 
back slowly, bringing the Kafirs well on, but were finally 
driven in on our position with a rush, and the Kafirs pulled 
up about 200 yards off in the bush, firing very rapidly. 
Bullets of all sorts came whistling along, from elephant- 
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t>uiis, Mtii'Litus, Wiuclicidlerrf, and Li-u-MuLl'ords, and I'oi' iib(jut 
ail lioiir thiiif'a woru decidedly uu{)li'iLsiiiiL, thnii^li up to this 
limo wo had only ono man killod and ono woiindod, Oui- 
fii'in,!r was inccasiint, and tho shootin},', though niostly !it long 
rango, vmy steady, and as effoutivo probably as our r-xposed 
position and tho covor atibrdnd our assailaiila l)y the bush 
would allovr. Aftur the rebels hud made two determined 
etl'orts to approach tlio Maxim, iu both of which tiny were 
foiled, their lire slackened, and they apparently sent their 
best marksmen to the front to see what they could do. 

“At this juncture, however. Captain Macf.iriane ordered 
the Africanders to charge those on our left, and the brilliant 
manner in which tliis was carried out will not soon be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. The enemy had cover 
here behind some rocky ridges, but the Africanders rode them 
out of this ground in the cheeriest way possible — they use 
rather more “noise” lighting than the Britishers do — and 
sent them flying over the river, killing no fewer than seventy- 
four at the crossing, and completely breaking up that wing of 
tho enemy’s line. The Hotchkiss planted several shells very 
well amimg the flying natives; wliilst on our .side only one 
horse was lost iu the charge. 

“ About this time the Scouts wern ordered to drive ulf the 
rebels to our front, and in this they succeeded admirably, 
hut owing to the had ground they had three mem wounded. 
r,ovett wa.s shot ht're, and subseipieiitly died from tho elfuets 
of his wound, whilst John Groothooni, a very iducky e.olonial 
iiiitivt', well known in llhodesia, was also hit in two places 
while trying to drive some natives out of a donga. 

“ ifeanwhile Captain Dawson with his mou on the right 
had been holding his own under a galling lire iu open 
ground, unable to luive a good shot at tho enemy who wei’e iu 
tho hush. They were having a very warm time of it, and 
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Hand over the command of Sort Haniuand to Lieutenant Grenfell— Fioeeed 
towards Bulawayo — Fort at 'Wilson’s farm— Umjjnza fight the first 
Alaiahela defeat — ^Murder of eight coolies on the outsHils of Bulawayo — 
Arrival of Earl Grey at Bulawayo — Matabele threaten Fort Dawson— 
Caiitain Molynooz's farm destroyed — 1 am sent to Khami river to build 
a fort — Meet Cornelius Van Eooyen — Marzwe orders his people to come to 
Fort Habnkltwani for protection — ^Marzwe’s kraal attacked, and all his 
people reported murdered — I start with my men to visit Marzwo's kraal 
— Buhels defeated by Marzwe’a people, and piisoners and cattle recaptured 
— lYe return to the fort — I am ordered to collect a force, and march to 
Bulawayo — Changes m the command of the forts— Keaoh Bulawayo with 
my force. 

lilEDTENAET GfiENFELL having brought me a despatch ou 
Monday evening, acquainting me that rny presence was again 
required in Bulawayo, I handed over the command of Port 
i'larquand to him on the following morning, and rode in to 
town alone, meeting Lieutenant Parkin and a second escort 
which had been sent down to meet Earl Grey at the Khami 
river. 

On arriving at Matabele, Wilson’s farm, six miles from 
Bulawayo, I found Captain Dawson with his troop and a lot 
of the “ Eriendlies ” busily engaged in building a fort on a 
commanding position some four hundred yards away from tbe 
homestead and mule stables. With Captain Dawson, too, 
rvere rny old friends, the well-known American Scouts Burn- 
ham and Ingram, and that very plucky English Scout Mr. 
Swinhurne. 
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Althiviii'h this lU'liicliuH'nt h<\fl only iiirmnl Ixtp on tlio 
jm'vimn ilny, very (‘(iniidprublp juoi'U‘-'S hud ulrcudy bpon 
uiadi- with the tori, wliicli I wum vuiy pliMsod to (iml nus 
htiin'i hnilt ut Uns phu'C, as 1 had lony advocafecd it, iia also 
tliiit iiiiollu'V should !)(• p-.tahli'.lied at thu Ivliuiiii rivur, 
al)o\it li.df-\vuy hoLwoun Wilson’s farm and Tort Miinunuid. 

Thi, lust link in the chain of forts hctwpcn Bulawayo and 
Manowp did nob conn' into existence until some few days 
later, and only tlion could it bo said that it was possible to 
hav(‘ the road properly patrolled. Whilst resting my horse 
for half an hour at Dawson’s Fort I heard more details from 
him and the Scouts concerning the tight on the Umguza on 
the previous Saturday, which they considered to be the 
greatest reverse which the Matabele had yet suffered; or 
perhaps it would be faiier to say the only reverse, since, 
although, in every encounter their losses must have been very 
heavy compared wdtli those of the white.^, yet this was the 
finst time that they had deemed it e.xpedient to retreat from 
their position after the fight was over. 

t)n reaching Bulawayo, however, I found that, although 
the impis which for the last ten days had been encamped 
along the Umguza in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town had now moved some miles farther down tlie river, yet 
parties of them were still hanging about ready to murder any 
dt'ffueeles.s persons that they might bo able to surprise, even 
on the very outikiits of the town, ns was aullioiently proved 
by the fact that on the very morning of my arrival, that is 
on Tue.s(iay, idth Api-il, several coolies Imd been murdered in 
their vegetable gardens just beyond the native location. 

The following account of this affair 1 have taken over from 
the Miilithtle 2'imes of 2nd May, by kind permission of the 
editor : “ On their arrival in camp on Tuesday morning after 
night duty in the laager, tlie Mounted I’olice found a number 

N 
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of terrified coolies awaiting them, who informed them that 
they had been attacked by a large body of Matabele at their 
vegetable gardens, situated about two miles beyond the 
Matabele Mounted Police camp, and that eight of their 
number had been murdered. Some twelve or fifteen of the 
police promptly seized their rifles and bandoleers, and pro- 
ceeded — on their own accord — in skirmishing order to the 
scene of the massacre, which they reached after a sharp twenty 
minutes’ walk. The enemy had disappeared from sight, but 
the tale of those coolies who had been fortunate enough to 
escape proved only too trua No less than eight coolies, 
including one young woman, were found lying foully 
murdered in different parts of the gardens, and every one, 
though pierced through over and over again with assegai 
stabs, was still warm. This proves that the enemy must have 
rushed down on the unprotected coolies in broad daylight 
" Shortly after the return of the police to camp, a couple of 
unarmed mounted men rode down to the gardens. They had 
not been there five minutes when they were fired upon from 
the adjacent kopjes, and they had to retire precipitately. 
This goes to prove that the enemy do not intend to give up 
their present position unless they are driven from it, and the 
sooner that is effected the better.” The following information 
was also given to the pixblio committee. Sedan deposed : “ I 
slept at my garden near the Butts last night with an American 
negro called Smith. Smith this morning before sunrise 
started to go to his own garden. I heard shots fired just 
after he left me. His Zambesi boy ran over and told me 
Smith had been killed. I saw about forty or fifty Kafirs. 1 
saw one man with a gun, whilst the rest had assegais and 
sticks. I hid myself in a ditch, and saw the Kafirs in the 
gardens. I saw them kill Indians with the gnn and the 
assegais. About half an hour later I saw a picket of four 
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wlilti! iiioii (ioiiui to tiui giirdciis. [ I'iin to Uk* piokot aiul 
(iiimtj ill to town. 1 wiiH too IVif'litoiiod to any iiiiytliinu!.” 
iVholH'lrisiiii' dcpoacd : “ I slejiL in niy {.{(ndcn and lioai'd a 
aliout. from a lot of Indiana o.irly this mondno that tho 
Mataholc worn on to u.-i. I ran away, and .saw my hrothur 
I'-.rtjo fdiofc in front of nu'. 1 rame to town and roportod in 
till) laat'or, and thon wont back to luy pardon. I saw the 
hodie.s of Goolah, Yitian, Venctayelee and his wife, Jiam- 
aaiueu and C'liiuantonieni. Smith’s Zambesi boy was also 
killeil." 

On Tuesilay ni^ht, 23th April, Earl Grey, accompanied by 
bis secretary Mr. Benson, and General Dyby Willoughby — 
who had been down to Mafeking in order to hurry forward 
the food supplies and relief forces — arrived in Bulawayo. 
The coach which brought the administrator and his party 
was escorted into town by Lieutenant Parkin and his men, 
whom I had met on their way down to meet it. They seem 
to have narrowly missed, or been missed by, a portion of 
Ikibiiui’s irapi, which was reported on Wednesday morning to 
have crossed the road near tho Khaiui river early on Tuesday 
niglit ju-it after the coach had passed. 

On llio following morning, Wednesday, 2Pth April, an 
impi of .several hundred Kafirs, in all likoliJiood n portion of 
Bahian’s force, suddenly appeared on the rising ground about 
1000 yards away from Dawson’s Fort. Tliey were probably 
on tlu'ir iviiy to Wilson’s homestead with tho intention of 
destroying and burning it down, but on seeing the fort 
manned by a number of while men, wero evidently a bit 
taken aback, as they halted and held a council of war. They 
then spread out in skirmishing order, and getting down 
amongst the thorn trees in the river-bed below the house, 
advimced towards the fort as if about to attack it. However, 
after approaching to within 800 yards they thought better 
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of it and mtidiew, probably imagining that the place was 
defended with Maxim guns. 

After retiring from the neighbourhood of the fort, they 
went down to Captain Molyneux’s farm, some two miles 
distant, and destroyed and burnt everything they could, even 
assegaiing the pigs, the carcasses of which animals they left 
untouched, as the Matabele of Zulu descent do not eat the 
flesh of the domestic pig, althoughi they are very partial to 
that of both species of the wild ewine found in Southern 
Africa, viz. the Wart Hog and the Bush Pig. 

During my visit to Bulawayo it was at last decided to 
build a fort at the Khami river, and I was asked to take the 
work in hand forthwith. As only thirty men could be spared 
from Bulawayo, it was arranged that twenty more should be 
withdrawn from Port Halsted, five miles beyond Pig Tree, 
and I requested that Lieutenant Howard, an old member of 
the Bechuanaland Border Police, who was at present with 
Captain Molyneux at Pig Tree, and who had done very good 
service in the first war during Major Porbes’ memorable 
retreat along the Tchangani river, should be placed in com- 
mand of the two troops combined. 

On Priday, let May, I left Bulawayo with Lieutenant 
Parian and thirty men, accompanied by a mule waggon 
carrying kit, tools for fort-building, and provisions. We had 
first to take the we^gon to Port Marquand, there off-load it, 
and then send it on to Port Halsted to bring back the twenty 
men from that place, who on tlieir arrival at MahuHtwani 
could be at once despatched, together with the thirty under 
Lieutenant Parkin, to the Khami river, to cojmuenea building 
the fort there. This was all arranged by the Sunday evening, 
and everything got ready to proceed to the Khami river early 
the following morning. That evening, my old fidend Cornelius 
Van Eooyen, commandant of the forces at Mangwe, aocon)- 
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p.inicil by thieo of liis men, arrived at- my fort on Ids way to 
see Enrl Grey, by wlinin he had been calh'd to Ihilawayo. 
Ho was, of ciiursp, an honoured j^est with us, and we did all 
we could bi make him and his men conifovtablo. 

At this time, Alarswo, Gamho’s head Induna, was camped 
with many of his people round the base of the hill on which 
my fort stood. As ho had often BKpresaed a fear lest the 
remainder of his people, who were living at their kraals some 
eight miles to the west, ahoidd be attacked some line morning 
by ifaiyaisa’s iinpi, I had repeatedly told him to bring all his 
women and children to the immediate vicinity of the fort, 
since, as I had only ten serviceable horses at my disposal, it 
was out of the question to attempt any attack on a large impi 
in a thickly-wooded country, although I should he able to 
protect any of his tribe who were willing to take quarters 
round the walls of my fort 

On my last return from Bulawayo, I found that Marzwe 
had taken my advice, and had sent messeugers on tho Saturday 
morning to call all his people in to the fort These men 
ought to have returned with the women and children on the 
following day, but owing to their dilatory ways, and their 
unfailing habit of “never doing to-day what can be put oif 
till to-morrow,” they did not do so. 

On the following morning, Monday, 4th May, Lieutenants 
Parkin and Webb started olf early for the Khumi river*, 
taking the mule waggon with them. Lieutenant lluuard 
and myself intcmling to follow them up and choose a site 
for the fort immediately after bi-eakfast. Just before 
discussing this meal, Marzwe came out and reported to me 
that OEO of his men had heard shots fired in the direction of 
his kraal. None of my sentries or horse-guards having heard 
these shots, 1 half thought there was no truth in the report. 
However, I sent Mr. Simms and two other good men to scout 
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round the hack of some kopjes, about two miles to the west 
of our position, beyond which the shots were said to have 
been fired. 

Shortly after the scouts had left, two of the men sent on 
the previous Saturday to bring in the women and children 
turned up, saying that Marzwe’s town had been attacked at 
daylight by a portion of Maiyaisa’s impi, and some of his 
people killed. A little later a young girl arrived at the 
fort with an assegai-wound in her right side just above the 
hip-bone. ■ The wound was not a dangerous one, and after it 
had been washed and dressed, the child was able to tell her 
story, which was to the effect that Marzwe’s Icraal had been 
surrounded in the night, and every man, woman, and child in 
it murdered just at dawn. 

Although, with the few mounted men at my disposal, 1 
knew it would he madness to engage any large number of 
Matabele, unless I could get them in perfectly open country 
where there was no chance of being surrounded, I was not 
inclined to let this affair pass without endeavouring to 
ascertain exactly what had happened. Van. Rooyen at once 
agreed to put off his visit to Bulawayo and accompany me 
with his three troopers to the scene of the reported massacre, 
and I sent a messenger to tell Lieutenant Parkin to return 
immediately to Mabukitwani with ten good men mounted on 
his best horses. When he arrived, my three scouts had also 
returned, having seen nothing, and I found myeelf in com- 
mand of about twenty-five mounted men ; some of the horses, 
however, were in wretched condition, and altogether unfit 
for hard work. 

Wlien the report of the massacre of his whole family, as 
well as a large number of his people, was brought to Marzwe, 
he received it with the utmost stoicism, only saying, “ They 
wanted me; they were looking for me; they wanted my 
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skill.” Wlmtlicr ho believed if. or not T cannot say, but be 
never betrayed the aliglitesb sign of emotion. 

It \va.s already past niid-duy when I wim at la.st able to 
got away with niy little force, travelling aero.ss country ntidet 
the guidance of an elderly savage armed with a shield, and 
two long-bladcd insinuating-looking assegais, and at the same 
time adorned with a chimney-pot hat, of all things in the 
world, thus combining in his own person the attributes of 
primitive savagery and the most advanced civilisation of 
Western Europe. 

Before we were a couple of miles from camp we met 
a lot of women and children making for the fort, who 
said that they had fled fram some of Marzwe’s outlying 
villages early that morning as they had heard firing going 
on in the direction of the chiefs kraal Soon after passing 
these people we got into country where a small force such as 
mine might have been very easily surronndod and cut up by 
a hostile impi, as the ground was very broken and on every 
side of ns were small hills and rocky ridges, the whole being 
covered with dense, scrubby bush, in many parts of which a 
Kafir would have been invisible at a distance of thirty yards. 
Had this sort of country continued for any great distance, I 
would not have risked taking my men on indefinitely over 
ground so very favourable to any force of hostile Matabole 
which might chance to be there. However, after a time we 
emerged into countiy of a more open character, where the 
bush was much less dense, and where one was not constantly 
shut in amongst kopjes and scrub-covered ridges. 

dust here one of my flaiikiug parties came on a woman 
carrying a large bundle of blankets and other household 
goods on her head. On being questioned, she told ns that at 
daylight that morning Mai’zwe’s kraal had been attacked and 
three of his men killed, as well as one girl who had en- 
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deavoured to escape with the rest of the men. The girl 
referred to proved afterwards to he the damsel who had been 
wounded in the side by an assegai, but who had managed to 
evade her enemies and make her way to our fort at 
Mabukitwani. AH the rest of the women and children, 
together with the cattle, sheep, and goats, the woman said, 
had been captured by Maiyaisa’s people, who, however, she 
thought were in no great force, being only a small raiding 
party detached from the main body at the Khami river. 

But now cornea the sequel, about which the wounded girl 
had known nothing. Amongst Marzwe’s men who had 
escaped from the first onalanght on the Icraal was one Obas.' 
This man had recognised that the attacking force was not a 
large one, and he at once went round to all the outlying 
villages and collected a very considerable number of his 
chiefs retainers, and taking command of them, followed up 
the raiders, and not only rescued all the women and children 
who had been taken captive but also killed eleven of the 
enemy, and retook all the cattle, sheep, and goats they were 
driving off. This good news was soon confirmed hy Obas 
himself, whom we met coming on with all the recaptured 
women and children and cattle. He was a well-built, active- 
looking Kafir of middle height, light in colour, aud with good 
features, altogether a good specimen of the best type of 
Mfttabele. He was armed with a Martini-Henry rifle, as 
were some few of his followers, whilst bU carried assegais. 
He told us much the same story as we had heard from the 
woman who had just passed, except that he informed us 
that the number of Marzwe’s men who had been killed was 
four, instead of three. 

1 “Onda Baaa" or “Old Master,” so nsiiaed after Mr. Hartley, the 
reteran elephaut-himter, who must have bean in the country when he was 
born (1861 to 1870). 
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Thore was now no noceasity to proceed any further, so we 
turned back to the fort, where all Marzwe’s people arrived 
safely the same evening, 

Early the following moruing I rode over to the Khaiui 
with Lieutenant Howard, and after selecting a site for the fort 
which was to be built there, and leaving Lieutenant Howard 
in cliarge, returned to Mabuldtwani. Here I found a 
telegram from Colonel Napier, which had been sent on to me by 
Captain Molyneux from Fig Tree. It was to the effect that I 
was to at once collect a force of forty mounted and eighty 
dismounted men from all the forts along the road, including 
Mangwe, and march them in to Bulawayo by Friday evening, 
os they were required to form part of a column which was 
to leave for the Shangani on the following day, Saturday, 
9th May. 

As the time was so short, I rode the same evening 
(Tuesday) to Fig Tree in order to despatch a telegram as 
soon as possible to Major Armsta'ong, asking him to send me 
up twenty mounted men from the garrisons of Matoli and 
Mangwe, and on Wednesday I made all arrangements at the 
other forts. As Colonel Napier particularly wished Captain 
Molyneux and Lieutenant Howard to accompany the column, I 
put Lieutenant Stewart in command at Fig Tree, whilst Lieu- 
tenant Parkin took charge of the fort at the Khami river. 
Lieutenant Grenfell taking over the command of my own fort 

On Thmsday evening I had all the men from the lower 
forts mustered at Mahukitwani, and after a cold rainy night 
we marched to Bulawayo, picking up the other detachments 
on our way, and reaching town before sundown on Friday 
evening, 8th May, 
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Iiargo coluinu commanded by Colonel Napier despatched for the Shangani to 
meet Saliabuiy relief force— Matabele impi reported near Tekwe river 
— Matabele reported to bo at Thaba Induna — I am ordered to the front— 
Matabele retire — Column in laager near Graham’s store — Captain Grey's 
patrol has a skirmish with the Eaflis — Pursuit of Kafirs — No quarter— 
Keflcctions — SeTsral Icraala burnt, coin and oattlo oaptured — Cold 
weather and storms — ^Matoh with provision convoy and laager at Dr. 
Jameson's old camp — Desolation along the line of msroh — Burnham 
reports scouting party from Sslisbury contingent hod been mat with— 
We reach Pongo store— Bury the bodies of murdered white man. 

OwiHG to various oircumatances, it was found impossible to 
get the column off for the Shangani on the following 
morning, and the start w&s not actually made until Monday, 
nth May. This column, the largest yet sent out from Bula- 
wayo, was despatched with the object of opening the road to 
the Tchangani river, where it was hoped that the relief force 
from Salisbury under Colonel Beal, with which was Mr. Cecil 
Ehodes, would be met, when the future movements of the 
combined columns would be determined according to circum- 
stances. 

The composition of the force was as follows : Artillery, 
four officers and thirty-four men under Captain Biscoe; 
Grey’s Scouts, four officers and forty men under Captain Grey ; 
Africander Corps, three officers and fifty-nine men under 
Commandant Van Eenaherg and Captain Van Niekerk; A 
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troop (Gifford’s Horse) two officers and uineU'cn nifii; Ji 
troop (Gifford’s Horse) two officers and twenty mon — the 
combined troops under Captain Fymi; F troop, one ollioer 
and twenty men under Lieutonaut H. Lamb ; four nfllcors 
and 100 dismounted men under Captain Selous, consisting of 
detachments from H, C, D, K, and L troops, under 
Captains Mainwaring and Eeid, and Lieutenants Holland 
and Hyden; also four engineers; making altogether 312 
Europeans, supported by 160 of Colenbrander’s Colonial 
Boys under Captain Windley, and 100 Friendly Matabele 
under Chief Hative Commissioner Taylor. Also one seven- 
pounder, one 2'5 gun, one Hotchkiss, one Hordenfeldt, one 
Maxim ; fourteen mule waggons carrying provisions, kit, and 
ammunition, and one ambulance waggon. 

Of this force Colonel Hapier was in command ; Colonel 
Spreckley, second in command; Captain Llewellyn, staff 
orderly officer ; Captain Howard Brown, staff officer ; Captain 
Bradley, remount officer ; Captain Molynoux, adjutant ; 
Captain Wrey, heliograph officer ; Captain PursseU, quarter- 
master ; Dr. Levy, medical officer, with Lieutenants Little, 
Dollar, and Burnham as gallopers; whilst Captain the 
Honourable C. J. White and Mr. A. Bhodes also accompanied 
the expedition unattached, making I believe a total force of 
forty-two officers and 013 men. 

With the column was one of two colonial natives who 
had been despatched on horseback a few days previously to 
try and carry a message through to Gwclo. They saw no 
signs of the enemy until after they had passed Mr. Stewart’s 
farm, but near the Tekwe river they rode into the middle 
of a Matahde impi, in the middle of the night, which was 
watching the road and had no fires burning. They were 
immediately attacked, and the boy who got back to Bulawayo 
had hjs horse killed under him almost immediately, and 
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received an assegai -wound in the arm. However, in the 
darknese he managed to elude his enemies, and made hia 
way back to town. His companion neither reached Gwelo 
nor ever returned to Bulawayo, hut he apparently gallopecl 
through his assailauta at the Tekwe, only to he again waylaid, 
and this time killed, at the Shongani, where his corpse was 
discovered a few days later lying in the road by Colonel 
Beal’s column. 

To quote the words of the correspondent with the column 
representing the Bulawayo Chronicle : “ To the martial strains 
of the town band, on Monday, 11th May, the column 
under Colonel Napier left the citadel, and boldly started 
forth into the country lately taken from us by the Mata- 
hele. Within two hours our men had crossed from British 
territory into the Matabele country — to wit, the Ilmguza 
brooklet.” 

Arrived at the TJmguza, it was fonnd that we could not 
proceed nntil certain stores, which had been left behind in 
Bulawayo, reached us ; and as these did not come to hand 
until the following morning, we did not again make a move 
until shortly before noon on Tuesday. lor some miles our 
route lay through perfectly open country, but on getting 
abreast of Thaba Induna we came to a strip of thorn hush 
through which the road passes. Here a halt was made, whilst 
Colonel Spreckley went forward with Grey’s Scouts to see if 
the bush was clear of Kadis. He soon sent a messenger 
back reporting that the enemy were just in front of him, so 
Colonel Napier asked me to go on and obtain further par- 
ticulars before he advanced with the whole column. 

I found Colonel Spreckley about 600 yards in sidvance, 
the hush between where he had halted his men and the main 
body being much less dense than I had imagined, whilst in 
front of him the country was very open indeed. However, 
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the grass was three or four feet high, and as some Kafirs had 
been seen on the rise only a fe\y hundred yards ahead, it was 
impossible to tell how many of them there might be there. 
Oolonel Spreckloy therefore wanted some men on foot to bo 
sent forward to assist the Scouts in driving tlm Kafirs out of 
the long grass. 

T at once galloped back to the column, and was ordered 
to go forward again with two of the three ti’oops of infantry 
under my command, Colonel Napier bringing on the remainder 
of the force behind us. As soon ns my footmen reached the 
advance guard, we all spread out in skirmishing order and 
went forwards as rapidly as possible. The Kafirs, however, 
who had been seen in the long grass could only have bean 
a few scouts, who, on seeing the mounted men, had retired on 
the main body, for until we came within a mile of the little 
pyramidal hill which stands by itself about a mile to the 
south of the low flat-topped hill known as Thaba Induna, 
we never saw a sign of the enemy. 

Then, however, standing as we were on the crest of a rise, 
from which the ground sloped off into a broad valley which 
lay between us and the aforesaid MU, we suddenly came in 
sight of a considerable number of the rebels. A detachment 
of them was on the hill itself, whilst considerable numbers 
were scattered over the open ground below it. Altogether 
some hundreds of them must have been in sight. Between 
the single hiU and the wooded slopes of Thaba Induna itself 
there is a space of perfectly open ground over a mile in 
breadth, and it certaiuly looked to the eye of an old hunter, 
accustomed iu the pursuit of game to measure distances and 
take in at a glance the details of the ground before him, that, 
had the whole of the mounted men with the column at this 
juncture gaUoped as hard as they could go to the point of 
Thaba Induna, and then swept round at the back of the 
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Single hill, a large number of the rebds would have been cut 
oil from the bush and lulled in the open ground 

These tactics, however, wore not adopted, and the natives 
got off scot free, for although a few shots were fired at them 
with a Maxim and seven-pounder at an unknown lange, none 
were hit, and they all retieated into the thick bush to the 
north of Thaba luduiia, Om column then advanced for 


I 
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who comnaanded the Snlawayo Field irurce duiing 
the late rebelUon 


another couple of miles, and laageied up near Graham’s store 
on the Kotki livex. 

On the following day the column remained m laager, and 
Colonel Kapier took out a patrol, consisting of some 150 
mounted men of Grey’s Scouts, Giffoid’s Horse, and the 
Afiioaiider Corps, to ascertain if any of the rebels were still 
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in our vicinity, anti L'.iptain Wrey (locoinpiinied tlio patrol in 
order to send hoinu Inilioj'raphio uiosaaf'us to Tlulawayo. 

liCavitif' the laiif'i'r about 8 A.M., tliis Ibrco lirtst returned 
about throe inilos alono tin* road to Iiulawayo, and when 
ulmiast of tliu uin^Ie hill I have s^iokeu of as having' boon 
oecupii'd by the robela on the previous day, turned to the 
rijjdit, and spreading out in skirmishing order advanced 
towards tlie hill, rvliich was reached without a KaBr having 
been seen. Here Captain Wrey was left with his heliograph 
party, and a fuither advance was made towards the bush on 
the north-east corner of Thaha Induna, where were found the 
“ sclierms,” or military camps of the Matahele who had been 
seen on the previous day. These encampments appeared to 
have been evacuated early that morning, their occupants 
liaving probably moved off to join the irapis which had 
retired from the vicinity of Bulawayo a short time before 
and taken up their (luartera on the lower Umguza. 

After these scherms had been burnt, a portion of the 
patrol was detached to the right, consisting of Gre/s Scouts, 
a section of the Africander Corps, and a small party of 
Gifford's Horse, in all about eighty men. This detachment, 
after having advanced for a couple of miles through undulat- 
ing country more or leas covered with thorn hush, which in 
Boine places was fairly thick, came suddenly upon a small 
iitipi of 200 or 300 Knfira, which I believe was a section of 
the lugubu regiment. 

These men hud taken up a position along the crest of a 
rough stony ridge covered with bush, and when the approach- 
ing liorsetnen were still some four hundred yards distant they 
opened fire on them. Captain Grey immediately ordered his 
men to charge, wluch they did in extended order. 

Thu sight of the lung lino of cavalry thundering down 
upon them seems to have turned the hearts of the savages to 
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water, as their saying is, for after having fired a few more 
shots, they turned and ran, trusting to evade their enemies 
in the hush. A considerable number of them no doubt 
succeeded in doing so, but the chase was continued for a mile 
and a half, and when it was at last abandoned a long line of 
corpses marked the track where the whirlwind of the white 
man’s vengeance had swept along. Foe inrfis \ — “ woe to the 
conquered !” — woe indeed; for amongst the men who took part 
in the pursuit of the Kafirs, on this, to them, most fatal day, 
were many who, maddened by the loss of old chums foully 
slain in cold blood by the natives, were determined to use 
their opportunity to the utmost to inflict a heavy pu nishm ent 
for the crimes committed, while all were bent on exacting 
vengeance for the murders of the European women and 
children who had been hurried out of existence during the 
first days of the rebellion. Once broken, the Kafirs never 
made any attempt to rally, but ran as hard as they could, 
accepting death when overtaken without offering the slightest 
resistance ; some indeed, when too tired to run any farther, 
walked doggedly forward with arms in their bands which 
they never attempted to use, and did not even turn their 
heads to look at the white men who were about to shoot them 
down. No quarter was either given or asked for, nor was any 
more mercy shown than had been lately granted by the Kafirs 
to the white women and children who had fallen into their 
power. This realistic picture may seem very horrible to all 
those who believe themselves to he superior beings to the 
cruel colonists of Rhodesia, hut let them not forget the terrible 
provocation. I cannot dispute the horror of the picture; but 
I must confess that had I been with Captain Grey that day, 
I should have done my utmost to kill as many Kafirs as 
possible, and yet X think I can claim to he as humane a man 
as any of my critics who may feel inclined to consider such 
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cowttvdly und l)ruUil and ultogetlier unworthy of a 
civilined hciiu,'. 

This (dftim to humanity, cfiupled with thu dofonfo of haviiffo 
doods, may Heem ptiradoxiual, but tlic fuut is, as I have said 
boforu, that in th« smooth ami easy course of ordinary civilised 
existence it is possible for a man to livo a long life without 
ever becoming aware that somewhere deep down below the 
polished auchice of eonventionality there exists in him an 
ineradicable leaven of innate ferocity, which, although it may 
never show itself except under the most exceptional circum- 
stances, must and ever will be there — the cruel instinct 
which, given sufficient provocation, prompts the meekest 
nature to kill his enemy — the instinct which forms the 
connecting link between the nature of man and that of the 
beast. 

The horrors of a native insurrection — the murders and 
mutilations of white men, women, and cliildren by savages — 
are perhaps better calculated than anything else to awake 
this slumbering fiend — the indestructible and imperishable 
inheritance which, through countless generations, has been 
handed down to the most highly civilised races of the present 
day from the savage animals or beings from whom or which 
modern science Leachas us that they have been evolved. I 
have lujen told that Mr. Lahouchere often jokingly .^ays that 
we art' all monkeys with our tails rubbed otf, but with natures 
still very much akin to those of out* simian relatives ; and 
liowever that may he, wo are certainly the descendants of the 
tierce and savage races by whom Northern and Central Europe 
wits iwopled in prehistoric times ; and T am afraid that the 
saying of Napoleon, that '• if you scratcli a liussian you will 
find a Tartar,” may be extended to embrace the modern Briton 
or any other civilised people of Western Europe, none of whom 
it will he found necessary to scratch very deeply in order 
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to discover the savage ancestors from whom they are 
descended. 

On Wednesday afternoon subsequent to the dispersal of 
the natives, several kraals were burnt and a good deal of com 
taken, which proved most valuable, being urgently required to 
keep the horses and mules in condition. About eighty head of 
cattle and some sheep and goats were also captured by Captain 
Fynn and Lieutenant Moffat. As during the time when the 
Kafirs were being chased by Grey’s Scouts and the Africanders, 
Captain Wrey had received a heliographic message from Earl 
Grey, requesting Colonel Napier not to proceed any farther 
until some waggons loaded with provisions for the Sahsbur}' 
column, which had already left Bulawayo, had reached him, we 
spent another day in laager. The weather had now turned very 
cold, and on the Wednesday night heavy storms of rain had 
fallen all round us, though we had escaped with only a few 
drops ; hut on the following night, or rather very early on 
Friday morning, a soaking shower passed over us, and as we 
were lying out in the open, onr blankets got wet through, 
rendering a very early start impossible ; although, the convoy 
having reached us on Thursday night, the order had been 
given to have everything packed up ready to move by 
daylight. 

However we got off by eight o’clock, and reached Lee’s store, 
distant twenty-fourmilea from Bulawayo, before mid-day. This 
store and hotel, noted as being the most comfortable on the 
whole road between the capital of Matabeleland and Salisbury, 
had, like every other building erected by a white man in this 
part of the country, been burnt down and as far as possible 
destroyed. After our horses and transport animals had had 
a couple of hours’ feeding, we proceeded on onr way, and 
laagered up for the night on the site of the camp where Dr. 
Jameson was attacked on 1st November 1893 by the Imhesu 
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autl Inj'ubu rcgitiieuH durin" liii luoiuoriible iiiavoli from 
Maahuiialiuil to I’liliiwayo. 

On cvi'iy si(l(* of tlii'i cauj],i but that faeinfj towauls thu 
weit, till) oouubiy coiirfislod of oj)eu rollin',' dowiiH, ('utiroly 
ib'Vfiid of bush for uiili's and miles. On Iho wostoru faco 
tliuio was a space of open •'round boinidud at a distance of 
500 or 600 yards by a striii of open thorn bush, and it was 
tiirough this thorn bush that the Matabelc warriors made 
their advance. Xaturally, as they had to face the fire of 
several Maxims and other pieces of ordnance, they never got 
beyond the edge of the hush. It seems a marvel that they 
should have been foolish enough to advance as they did, 
but it was doubtless their ignorance of the impossibility 
of taking a laager by assault in the face even of a heavy rifle 
fire, let alone Maxim guns and other destructive toys of a 
similar character, which led them to expose themselves so 
vainly. But they learnt a lesson that day which has never 
been forgotten in ^fatabeleland, as the present campaign has 
shown. 

Tho three following days were entirely without incident, 
as we never saw a sign of a Kafir, though every wayside 
hotel and store had been burnt to the ground. On Monday 
evcuiug we laagered up at a spot a few miles short of the 
t’ongo store, where it was known that some white men had 
been murdered. Mr. Burnham, the American scout, who had 
ridden on ahead in the afternoon, returned to the column at 
dusk from the store, with the news that a scouting party 
flout the Salisbury contingent had been there also the same 
day, but had returned towards the Shangani just before his 
own arrirab 

On the following morning, Tuesday, 19 th May, we reachml 
the Bongo store early, having passed tho coach which had 
been captured by the Kafirs some three miles on this side of 
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it. As I have already stated, one wheel had been removed 
from the coach, and the pole had been sawn in two, whilst 
the contents of the mail-bags had been torn up and stievrn 
over the ground in every direction. The sun-dried carcasses 
of the mules stiU lay all of a heap in their harness, just as 
they had fallen when they were assegaied some six weeks 
previously. 

On reaching the store we found and buried the bodies of 
the two poor fellows (Hurlstone and Eeddington) who had 
been murdered there just seven weeks previously, on Tuesday, 
24th March. Both their skulls had been battered and chipped 
by heavy blows struck with knob-kerries and axes. The 
bodies had not been touched by any animal or Kafir sinoe 
the day when the murders were committed, as their clothes 
and boots had not been removed, and the blankets thrown 
over them by the patrol party sent out from the Tohangani, 
two days after they were killed, were still covering them. 
The poor battered remains of what had so lately been two 
fine young Englishmen were reverently placed by their 
countrymen in a hastily-dug grave, and a prayer said over 
them by the good Catholic priest Father Barthdlemy. The 
remains of the thu-d white man murdered here were found 
at some little distance from the store. 



CHAl'TER XXril 


M(‘Bt Salisbury relief force, with Mr. Cecil Kliodes, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and 
otliera— Column rindcr Colonel Sprcckley aoiit to the south— Soreral 
kraals burnt — Scouting party sent out under Captain Van Niekerk — 
Band of cattle captured — ^Large body of Kaflis met with — A mnning 
light i Burnham and Blick nearly raptured — Patrol return to laager — 
Capture a woman — Discover a body of Matabelc, and send for reinforce- 
ment of men on foot — We hear heavy firing in front— Mr. Cecil Bbodes 
joins us with Colonial Boys— Advance and take part in the fight — 
Enemy's fire silenced — We retire. 


Os resuming our journey, we had not proceeded a couple of 
miles, when on cresting a rise we came in sight of the Salis- 
bury relief force coming out of the bush ahead of us and just 
entering the valley which lay between ns. The two columns 
were soon laagered up in the open ground some 500 yards 
apart on either sido of u i>utall stream. With the Salisbury 
contingent were Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and 
several gentlemen who, having left Rulawayo on a shooting 
trip some two mouths previoiwly, had been obliged on the 
outbreak of the rebellion to take refuge in the (Iwelo laager, 
where they had been cooped up ever since, 

ilr. Rhodes, I thought, looked remarkably well, and yet 
the fast grizzling hair and a certain look in the strong face 
told the tale of the excessive mental strain undergone during 
the last few months. Amongst those who had joined the 
Salisbury column at Gwelo were Mr. Weston Jarvis, Mr. 
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Farquhar, the Hon. Tatton Egerton (M.P. for Knntsford) and 
hia son. That evening Mr. Ehodeg and Colonel Napier dined 
"with our mess, and in course of conversation after dinner it 
was decided that, instead of returning at once with the com- 
bined columns along the main road to Bulawayo, a flying 
column should he sent under Colonel Spreckley through the 
country to the south of the hills bordering the Insiza river, 
whilst Colonel Napier should travel down the valley of that 
river itself with the main body ; the two oolumns to meet 
in the neighbourhood of the ford across the Insiza, on the 
road from Bulawayo to Belingwe. 

Early on the morning of Thursday, 21st May, Colonel 
Spreckley’s column of about four hundred men left us 
and bore away to the south; the main body to which 
my own troop was attached making a move very 
shortly afterwards. "We first kept the road as far as the 
valley beyond the Pongo store, but there turned off to the 
south, outspanning at about eleven o’clock amongst a lot of 
kraals, all of which had evidently been hastily vacated on 
OUT approach, as they were all full of grain, and pots were 
found cooking on fires that bad only lately been lighted. 
The com-hins in these villages were one and all quite full of 
maize, Kafir corn, and ground-nuts, showing not only that the 
harvest in this part of Matabeleland had been a very plentiful 
one, but also that the people thought they had got rid of the 
white men for good and all and hod no reason to fear theiiretnm. 

After all the grain hod been removed that we could 
carry, tho kraals were burnt and the remainder of the corn 
destroyed, in order that it might not again fall into the hands 
of the rebels, for a good food-supply constitutes “ the sinews 
of war ” to a savage people, who are not likely to come to 
terms as long as such supplies hold out. 

In the afternoon we moved on a few miles farther, destroy- 
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jug several more kraals. The huta iu .some of those laul l)oeii 
newly huilfc .and idastored, and wo found that ground had 
boon freshly hoed up to lie fallow until the sowing- liino 
eanie. fii every village were found good.s of sniiie kind or 
another whieh liad belonged to the many white, pi'ople 
murdered in this district, and the articlea of w'oineii’s clotli- 
ing, and especially a hat that was recognised as having 
belonged to a young girl of the name of Agnes Kirk, 
made the troopers simply mad to exact vengeance on the 
murderers. 

About two miles distant from the spot where we laagered 
up for the night, the huta of some white prospectors were 
found, but no trace of tlieir former owners. These huts had 
been made use of hy the Kafirs as store-rooms, and were 
found to be full of every conceivable description of mer- 
chandise, taken from neighbouring farmhouses aud the 
hotels and stores along the road. The goods were all 
carefully packed up, and included bags of sugar, flour, and 
Boer meid, as well as boxes of soap and oandle.s, tinned 
provisions, blankets, and many other articles. Outside the 
liuts stood a waggon and a coach, tlic latter of which wos 
known to have been brought from the Tekwe store, some five 
miles distant. 

As it was evident that we were now in the midst of a 
native population, who were not only responsible for the 
inunlers of the white men in the district, the destruction of 
their homes, and the looting of their property, but who also 
seemed so uifatuatedby their success that they appeared to 
think that the compatriots of the murdered people " would 
never coma back no more,” it was determined to make an 
effort to prove to them in a practical maunec that there is 
some truth in the French proverb which says that "tout 
vient & qui suit attendre.” 
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Therefore at 4 a.m. on the following morning, the 22nd 
May, Grey’s Scouts and a portion of the Africander Corps 
under Captain Van Nidrerk, in all about one hundred men, 
were sent out down the valley of the Insiza in order to tty 
and discover the whereabouts of the main body of the rebels 
in this part of the country. The members of the patrol at 
first proceeded on foot, leading Iheir horses until day broke, 
when the order was given to mount Shortly afterwards 
smoke was seen rising from a valley amongst the hills to the 
left, and the horses’ heads were at once turned in that 
direction, and presently, after the first range of hills which 
bounds the Insiza valley had been passed, a herd of cattle 
was seen amongst the broken country on ahead. These 
cattle were found to be in charge of a small force of Kafirs, 
who abandoned them to the white men without making much 
resistance. 

It was the firing which took place during this skirmish 
which was heard in camp soon after sunrise, and which 
caused Colonel Napier to send Commandant Van Eensberg 
and myself with a small party to ascertain what was going 
on. Just after these cattle had been captured, Mr. Little and 
some of Gilford’s Horae under Captain Pynn, forming the 
right-hand flanking party to Colonel Sprecldey’s column, which 
was then moving forwards some four miles to the south, rode 
up, having been attracted by the firing. After a few minutes’ 
conversation, no more Kafirs being anywhere in sight. Colonel 
Spreokley’s men went on their way, whilst the Scouts and 
Africanders started on their return with the captured cattle 
towards the laager. A little farther on a halt was made, and 
some of the men produced some provisions from their wallets 
and were proceeding to discuss the same, when Kafirs were 
suddenly seen on the crest of a rise in front. 

At this moment Captain Grey was missing, hut he turned 
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Up immediately afterwards with seven of the Hcouts, Avho 
hod been foraging with him, each man having a dead sheep 
tied behind his socldlo. Tiieso, however, had to be immediately 
out loose and abandoned, as large numbers of Katirs were now 
seen both in front and to the right, where they had previously 
been hidden in a deep river-bed. 

A running fight was now commenced, which was 
hept up for some four miles before the 'Kafirs were shaken 
oft When it was first seen that the Matabele were 
in force, and meant to try and cut off their enemy’s 
retreat, Captain Grey sent the American Scout Burnham, 
together with a compatriot named Blich, to the top of 
a hiU on ahead, to try and ascertain the numbers and 
disposition of the rebels ; but Burnham and his companion 
were cut off from the main body, and bad to gallop for their 
lives, and had they not both been very well mounted, they 
would probably not have got away, as the Kafirs nearly 
surrounded them in a very rocky bit of ground. The cattle 
which had been captured had to be abandoned by the men 
who were driving them, and very hurriedly too, as a party of 
the rebels made a determined attempt to out them off from 
the main boily. 

Karly in the fight Trooper Itothman of tho Africanders 
was shot through tho stomach, and, ns a coramdo named 
Parker belonging to the same corps was assisting the 
wounded man to mount his horse, he was himself shot 
through the upper part of the body, from side to side, and 
died almost immediately. Poor Parker had to be left where 
he fell, as there was no means of carrying him. 

Just as the white men were descending tho lost bill-slope 
into the level valley of the Insiza river, a young Dutchman 
named Frikky Greeff, the son of an old elephant-hunter 
long resident in llatabelelaiid, had bis horse shot through 
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botli forelegs just above the feblocka. On being struck the 
poor animal fell heavily, pinning its rider to the ground. He, 
however, soon extricated himself, and one of the Scouts, 
Trooper Button, who was riding a strong, guiet horse, took 
him up behind him. Up to this time poor Bothman had 
been able to retain his seat on his horse, but being greatly 
weakened by loss of blood, and in fact in a dying condition, 
he now fell off, lieutenant Sinclair of the Africander Corps, 
on seeing this, dismounted, and with the assistance of others 
placed Botbman across bis saddle, and, mounting behind 
him, carried him in this way for over three miles. By this 
time it was apparent to all that the man was dead, so, as the 
Kafirs had now given up the pursuit, the body was placed 
on the ground in a shady place, there to remain until it could 
be recovered and brought in to camp. 

After getting out into the open country the horses were 
off-saddled for an hour on the banks of a stream which runs 
into the Insiza, and the patrol then returned to laager. 
Besides the two men who were killed, two more were 
wounded, though not seriously. Trooper Niemand being shot 
through the fleshy part of the arm, and Trooper Geldenhuis 
getting something more than a graze just above bis ankle. 
Singularly enough, as all the men were mixed up together, all 
the casualties occurred to members of the Africander Corps. 

Just at sunrise the same morning Colonel Kapier asked 
me to take a few mounted men of the Salisbury column and 
proceed, together with a small detachment of the Africander 
Corps under Commandant Tan Rensberg, to a ridge of hills 
on our left rear, in order to burn some kraals which could be 
seen with the glasses in that direction. 

We were just getting ready to start, when shots were 
heard straight ahead of us down the Insiza valley ; and as the 
firing, though never very heavy, was kept up until onr horses 
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woro all saddleil up, Vnn UtinsbiT}' luid luyself ahkiul per- 
luissiou t<i Lakii our men in tho direcliou (»f tlic firiu'-,', ns \v« 
know LhfiL iliUiciuittliot Caphiiiis Groy and Van Jilokork wort 
OTigaifed witli a jiarty of !MaUibclc, and wo tliouiflit that wt*. 
be ablu to render tl»em ssouie asi«iBtiiui‘e. 

Colonel Kapler at once granted ua pcmii-isiou to do as wo 
■wished ; so we lost no time in making a move, and before we 
had ridden much more than a mile board two shots at no 
great distance on our left front. We immediately turned in 
that direction, and alter having crossed a small stream, again 
heard two more shots which sounded rpiite cloae, in fact, only 
just beyond a ridge of low stony bills on our lelt. On hearing 
these shots we rode to tire creot of tho liilge as quickly as 
possible, and then .eaw a broad open valley beyond us, in the 
centre of which stood a good-sized native kraal. Wo however 
could see nothing, either of our friends or our enonries, nor 
did we hear any further shots. Wo thertdbro crossed the 
ridge, and a deep river-hed beyond it, and rode towards the 
kraal, with the intention of hamirig it. Before voachiug it, 
however, we caught sight of a few natives nurrtirig through 
some corn stubble, and galloping after thcur found them to be a 
young woman and throi' little girl**. These were taken prisoners 
and sont back to camp, as it was thought that ('olonel 
Napier might be able to obtain some irifornration from them 
regarding the whvreabouU of any itupis that luigbt bo about. 

Just then a man can-ying a shield ainl assegais was seen 
running to our right, lie was soon caught and >.hot by some 
iif the Africanders, just as ho threw himself under a bush, 
where he then lay on his face, dead. " Pull him out that I 
may look on the murderer's face,” I suid in Dutch to the 
muir, which they did, revealing the features of o middle-aged 
evil-looking Katir, whom, however, T did not remember to 
have ever seen before. 
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After Idlling this man we rode back towards the kraal, 
but before reaching it, made out a number of Matahda 
standing on the slope of a hill overlooking a deep river-heel, 
about a mile distant. On looking at these natives through 
the glasses, I could see that they were all men, many 
carrying shields, and as there were too many of them to 
make it possible to suppose that they all belonged to the 
kraal near which we were standing, I surmised that they 
probably belonged to the impi with which Captains Grey 
and Yan Niekerk had been engaged. 

Nob knowing their numbers, and recognising the im- 
possibility of getting at them in the hills with mounted men, 
Yan Eensherg and myself judged it advisable to send back to 
tbe laager for a reinforcement of men on foot. A man was 
therefore at once despatched with a verbal message to Colonel 
Napier, and whilst waiting for his return we took up •our 
position on the crest of the rme we had previously crossed, in 
order both to guard against a surprise and keep a watdh on 
the enemy. These latter gradually retired round tbe shoulder 
of the hill aud disappeared from view. 

From where we had taken up our position we could see 
the laager, which was little more than a mile distant, and the 
rcinforoement of footmen we had asked for had already left it, 
when a heavy fusillade broke out which sounded amongst the 
hills to our left front. Immediately after this heavy firing 
commenced, large numbers of Matahele, who up to that moment 
had been hidden m the river-bed below the hill on which we 
had seen the others standing, suddenly showed themselveB, and 
atreamed out across a com-field with the evident intention of 
taking part in the fight which it seemed was going on between 
the Scouts and Africanders under Captains Grey and Yan 
Niekerk and another body of Matahele Out party consisted of 
only twenty-two men all told, and it was rather difficult to 
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know whttt was the best course for u.s to purhuu; but we luul just 
(Iceidod to goon and try and reach our IVieiids without waiting 
for tho reiuforcemeuta, wlien tho heavy iiriug ecaaed, being 
succeeded by hcattored ahol**, which showed tiiat the light was 
moving more aud more to tho right. The irutabele whom we 
had seen leaving the shelter of the river-bed must also have 
recognised this fact, as they soon returned, marching in lines 
across the corn-field where we had first seen them, and again 
taking up their old position. 

Bhortly after this Captain W’indley and Lieutenant Frost 
came up with thirty Colonial Boys, and Captain Taylor and 
Lieutenant Jackson also brought a contingent ot Friendly 
Matabele ; but as but few of these latter were armed with 
rifles, they could not be expected to be very useful in attack- 
ing a position, though no doubt they would have done 
excellent service in following up a defeated foe. Mr. Cecil 
Uhodes, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Jfr. Weston Jarvis, and 
Lieutenant Howard also came up with the Colonial Boys. 

On their arrival we at ouco proceeded a.s quickly as 
imssible towards the point in the hills from whioh the heavy 
firing had seemed to come, and after having advanced for 
about a mile aud a half through thick thorn hu.sh wu found 
ourselves in a valley bounded ou one side by the main range 
of hilb, and on tho other by a single hill very thickly wooded 
at the crest, iVt this point several natives were .seen ou 
tho hills above us to the left, and a few shots were fired at 
them, which they returned, whilst at the same time some 
shots ^yere also fired at us from the crest of the rise to our 
right I therefore ordered the Colonial Buys to charge up the 
hill and take it, which they at once did, led by their oliicers 
and Lieutenant Howard ; the few natives who had been 
tiring from the summit at once giving up their position, and 
running down into the thick bush on the farther side, several 
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of them leaTuig blankets and other goods behind them, whilst 
in one case a handkerchiof had been abandoned, which was 
found to contain about twenty Martini-Henry cartridges, 
After we had taken possession of the hill, a few oddMatabele 
fired a shot or two at us from tho valley below and from the 
hills above, but their fire was soon silenced by the heavy 
fusillade kept up by the Colonial Boys. 

From the position we had taken we commanded a good 
view over the country to our front and right front, but we 
could see nothing of the mounted men under Captains Grey 
and Van Nickerk, and therefore judged that they had found 
it necessary to retreat from the Matahele by a circuitous 
route to the laager; and we soon saw that it would be ex- 
pedient for us to do the same, as we could see a large number 
of rebels ou a hill about 1000 yards to our right, amongst 
them being a man on horseback, and knew that besides 
those actually in sight there were many others in the river- 
bed under the hill, as well as the impi which had been 
engaged with the Scouts and Africanders, which we after- 
wards discovered was lying in a deep river-bed hidden from 
view only a short distance ahead of the hill on which we 
were standing. 

In the valley beyond this river-bed were two small herds 
of cattle in a corn-field, hut this seemed such a vary obvious 
bait to entice us onwards that Van Eensherg and myself at 
once saw the advisability of getting back to the more open 
country beyond the thick thorn bush through which we had 
come as quickly as possible, in order not to allow ourselves to 
be outflanked by the impi to our right, which had now dis- 
appeared in the bush behind the MU on wMch we had 
seen it. 

Had we crossed the river-bed in front of us and en- 
deavoured to capture the cattle, we should have been com- 
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plt'it'ly cut off lioiu tUo liia«oi‘ Uy two wpanitc iun>iH, whicli 
our Rtmill lorcG would have bcoii uUoifcthcr iua<U><iuat« to 
with. V>y k(«*piu" w(‘U to the rif'ht, howtivcr, ou *iur 
return to tlio open country we avoided coining in contact 
witli the enemy in the Inifili, and saw notliing inoro of thmn. 
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Poidtian of Unger shifted — Messncia of the Ross and Pourie families— 
Gemmns of some of the Poorica found — Advance on Hatsbele sebenn 
and find them deserted — Tiait tho soene of yesterdoy’s fight — Bum knudi 
and retun to camp — Bury tiro men killod in yesterday's fight and the 
rsmains of the Pouris family — Bind the remains of the Bess family— 
kfaich down the Insiza valley — Burn a large number of kraals— Colonel 
Spreoklsy’s column captmes cattle and donkeys— Kemains of several 
murdered Europeans found— The murder of Dr. and Mrs. Langford- 
Column sent to the FiEbmi district — Return to Bulawayo— I visit 
Essaxrale — A scene of desolation, 


On reaching the laager, Van Eauabeig and myself, backed by 
Mr. Cecil Ehodea, were very anxious to have the base camp 
moved at once to the kraal near to which we had captured 
the woman in the early morning, and then at once attack the 
impis we had seen that same afternoon with as large a force 
as could he spared from the laager. However, as Captains 
Grey and Van Hiekeik had then not yet returned. Colonel 
Napier thought it would he better to move the laager round 
the hills to the vicinity of the Insiza river and attack the 
rebels fi-om that side on the following day. 

This plan was at once acted upon, and the Scouts and 
Afrioauders turning up just as we had inspanned, we moved 
round the broken country in which the Matabele had taken 
up their positions, and camped in open ground beyond it, on 
a small stream running into the Insiza river. 
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I'/irly the Collowiii}' tnoniiiig we iiinved to the hiuiU of the 
river itstilf, jiust opiioaite the spot where, a Dutehuuui xuinitsl 
Kourie iiiid hocu buikUii" a house tor a ilr. Ross, whose 
toiupomry reHidonce whilst the house was being built could 
be seen still standing on a rise some mile and a half farther 
down the river. 

At the latter end of March Mr. Fourie had been living 
hero with his wife and six children, whilst Mr. and Mrs. Boss 
with an adopted daughter named Agnes Kirk were occupying 
temporary dwellings some little distance away from them. 
These eleven people — two men and nine women and children 
— ^were all murdered on the outbreak of the rebellion, Miss 
Johanna Boss being the only survivor of her family, and 
owing her escape to the fact that at the time the murders 
were committed she was on a visit to friends living near 
the main road, who, having received watning oE the rising, 
took her with them to ilr. Stew'art’s store at the Tekwe river, 
where they were relieved by Captain Grey and his men on 
Thursday, 20th March. 

With others I went down to the scone of the massacre of 
the Fourie fiimily early in the morning and found the re- 
mains of four people — a woman and three children, the body 
of Air. Fourie ond those of three of the chUdron being 
missing. Thu murders had evidently been committed with 
knob-kerrie.s and axe.^ as the skulls of all these poor people 
had been very luueh shattered. The remains had been much 
pulled about by dogs or jackals, but the long fair hair of tho 
young Dutch girls was still intact, and it is needless to say 
that these blood-stained tresses awoke the most bitter wrath 
in the hearts of all who looked upon them, Englishmen and 
Dutchmen alike vowing a pitiless vengeance against the 
whole JIatabele race. 

At about ten o’clock a force of about 300 men under 
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Captain Grey was despatclied to tlie scene of yesterday’s 
fighting, Colonel Napier and staff taking up a position with 
a seven-pounder gun on the top of a hill which commanded 
the valley in which we had seen the two small herds of cattle 
on the preceding day. I was placed in charge of the infantry 
division, which, spread out in skirmishing order, formed the 
centre of the line of attack 

After what had been seen that morning of the ghastly 
lemains of the Pourie family, every one was most eager to 
come to close quarters with the Kafirs, but we were not 
able to do so, as, although we found the soherms where they 
had slept, with the fires still burning in them, the impis had 
left apparently at daylight in the morning, and it was im- 
possible to tell in which direction they had gone, as thar 
camp was surrounded by rot^h stony lulls, on which their 
footsteps had left no trace. As the number of their scherms 
showed that the rebels must have been at least a thousand 
strong, I don’t quite know why they did not wait for us and 
have another day’s fighting, the more especially as they had 
been successful in repulsing about one hundred mounted men 
of the Scouts and Africanders on the previous day. I am 
half inclined to think that several rocket signals sent up 
from our laager during the early part of the preceding night, 
to notify our whereabouts to Colonel Spreokley, may have 
had something to do with thdr unexpected retreat, or possibly 
a peep at our laager at daylight may have given them an 
flxa^erated idea of our numbers. At any rate they were 
gone, and the blow which might have been struck at them 
on the afternoon of the day before was now not struck at all, 
On the site of the engagement of the previous morning 
between Grey’s Scouts and the Africanders and the one 
section of the Matabele, we found the body of Parkffl, 
absolutely stripped of olothing, even to the socks, and riddled 
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with Ktaha itilUcU'd alter deatli. The corpse, was 

earriod Itack lo camp, tof'cther with lliat of ]£othmau, which 
latltjr, its it liiirl botiii curried to some tlisUitico from tlie scene 
of tlio hjllil, Imd iitvt l)iien i'ouiul and nuitihited l)y the Kiitirs. 
'I'la* Miitabfilo must have removed thoir dead, jus hotiq wore 
lying on the hill-side below Fai'ker’s corpse, whore many had 
been seen to fall. However, in a small kraal situated just 
under the hills and within a mile of the scene of the fight, 
we found a Kafir lying stretched out on his hack close to the 
door of a hut, who could not long have been dead, as his 
body was atiU warm, and his limbs quite limp. He had 
evidently been wounded during the fight, the bullet having 
passed through both thighs, and broken the right femur, 
Then I suppose he had been carried or had crawled to the 
village where we found him lying, and a cord tightly twisted 
round his neok showed that he bad been strangbid shortly 
before our arrival on the scene. ‘Whetlier he had thus com- 
passed his own death on hearing or being informed of otw 
approach, or whether lie had Imen strunglcd by a friend to 
prevent his falling into the Lands of the white men, I cannot 
say, but as, bc'sides having been strangled, he had a fresh 
assegai-wound in the right side, I fancy that he had been 
killed by his friends, who liad fled at our approach and wore 
unable to carry the wounded man with them. 

Resides this man, another was found in a dying con- 
dition — a young fellow of two or three and twenty who must 
have been some one of importance, as his friends had made a 
stretcher of oxhide lashed to poles, on which to carry him. 
They seem to have been surprised in the act of carrying him 
away, os the stretcher was first found, and then the wounded 
man was seen crawling away at a little distance, hut lie was 
nearly spent, having been shot right through the chest, and 
died soon afterwards. His shield and assegais, and many 
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little personal belongings, -were found tied on to the 
stretcher. 

After having burnt a few kraals and picked up a flock 
of sheep and goals and a stray cow or two, we returned to 
laager very much disappointed that we had had a ten-niilia 
walk for nothing, so far as meeting with the rebels was 
concerned. The Hon. Tatton Egerton (M.P, for Knutsfoid) 
accompanied ns on this outing, walking and shouldering a 
rifle with the rest of us, and unless I am very much mis- 
taken no one was more eager to let off his piece at a Kafir 
than was he. In the afternoon a military funeral was 
accorded to the bodies of Parker and Rothman, and also to 
the poor scattered remains of the Pourie family, which having 
been carefully collected were all buried in one grave dug 
close alongside that in which the two dead troopers had been 
placed. The funeral service was read by the Rev. Douglas 
Pelly, who was attached to the Salisbury contingent. 

After the service was over I took a few men of the 
Africander Corps, and some Mendly Matabele with a stretcher, 
and went oflf to coUect the remains of the Ross family. These 
we found had been scattered and dragged about in every 
direction by dogs or wild animals. We could find no trace 
of Mr. Ross, and it is q^uite possible that he had been 
murdered at some distance from his homestead. The broken 
skull of a young woman which we found dose ter the door of 
one of the huts must have been that of Miss Agnes Kirk, 
but of old Mrs, Ross all we found by which to identify her 
was a moss of long grey hair, the skull having disappeared 
Besides these sad relics we also found the remains of three 
children, the one a boy by his clothes, and the other two, 
little girls, their fair hair being still plaited into several short 
plaits in the Boer style. These three poor children must 
have been members of the Pourie family who had probably 
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bcon visitin" the llnascs on thn diiy whpu tlio inuulers wero 
coniinitted. 

Tims, of th(i (sldvpn jH'ople luuvilered liero some remains 
of all were found, oxcept of Air. Fourio and Mr. Iloss, and 
those bein',' the only nioii wore very likely led away on some 
prt)to.xt, such as looking; at cattle, and imirdered at a distance 
from their dwellings wliere there was no olianco of their 
getting hold of rifles or revolvere. Then, the men being dis- 
posed of, the noble savages came down fearlessly to the 
homesteads and smashed in the heads of the women and 
children comfortably and at their leisure. 

On Sunday, 24th Alay — ^the Queen’s Birthday — we con- 
tinued our march down the Insiza valley, burning a largo 
number of kraals as we advanced. All these kraals had only 
just been deserted by their owners, and they were all full of 
grain, while, in addition, in every one were found articles of 
some kind or another which had been taken from the home- 
steads of white men. All the grain that could not be carried 
with us was destroyed as far as possible. In many of the 
kraals were found large accumulations of dried meat, and 
many dried skins of bullocks, cows and calves, proving that 
the rinderpest had been brought into this district by the 
natives since the outbreak of the rebellion, and had been 
playing havoc amongst their cattle. 

As we advanced, huniiug kraal after kraal, on the northern 
slope of the range which runs to the south of and parallel to 
the course of the Tnsiza river, column after column of smoke 
continually asoimding into the clear sky from the southern 
aide of the hills let us know that Colonel Spreokley’s column 
was devastating the murderers' country on his line of march 
as effectually as we were doing on ours. 

On the following day we still pursued our way un- 
opposed down the Insiza valley, burning kraal after kraal. 
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but never seeing a sign of the native inhabitants, -who had 
evidently received timely notice of onr approach and fled 
into the hUls. On the morning of "Wednesday, 27th May, rre 
reached the Belingwe road at about nine o’clock, and were soon 
joined by Colonel Spreokley’s column -which had been wait- 
ing for us a little farther do-wn the road. Colonel Spreddey’s 
force had had no general engagement with the enemy, hut 
his scouts had captured about seven hundred head of cattle 
and twenty-three donkeys. They had also found the remains 
of several murdered Europeans, amongst whom the bodies of 
a miner named Graoey and those of Dr. and Mrs. Langford 
and a Mr. Lemon were recognised. Mr. Gracey’s body lay 
just outside his hut, but he had e-vidently been killed when 
lying on his bed inside, as a blanket still lying there was 
soaked through and through with blood. 

The case of Dr, and Mrs. Langford is one of the saddest 
of the many sad episodes of the late native insurrection in 
Mataheleland. They had heen married hut a short time, and 
had only left the old country three months before the re- 
bellion broke out. Unfortunately fate ordained that they 
should reach Bulawayo, and leave it in order to take up their 
residence in the Insiza district, just before the outhredr. 
Thus they were suddenly surprised by a party of murderous 
savages when travelling in their waggon. Mr. Lemon was 
with them, and his body was found lying close to that of Dr, 
Langford ; hut poor Mrs. Langford’s corpse was discovered 
some two miles away under the hank of a stream'flowing a few 
hundred yards below Mr. Bixon’s farmstead. It looked as if 
when first attacked the two men had held the murderers at 
bay, and given Mrs. Langford time to run on to Mr. Bixou’s 
heuse in the hope of obtaining assistance. But when she 
reached the homestead she found it unoccupied, Mr. Eixon 
having left the day hefota. The poor -woman then probably 
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waited at the house for the huahaiid aud frieud that never 
came, and then knowing that they must liavo been killed 
took refuge under the bank of the river which ran below the 
house. Here she scoins to have lain hidden for some days iit 
least, as she had made a sort of bed of dry grass to He ou 
under the bank, and as a pie-dish was found beside her body, 
she probably visited the house at nights to get food of some 
.sort. The agony of mind this poor young woman must have 
sutfered, one shudders to think of. But at last the Kafirs 
found her, and then, poor soul, her troubles were nearly at an 
end, for they lost no time in killing her. They appear to 
have stoned her to death, as her skull was terribly shattered 
aud some large round stones taken from the river-bed were 
lying beside her corpse. None of her clothes had been 
removed, and two rings were still on her finger, on the inner 
side of one of which were engraved the words “ Sunny Ourls, 
Afizpah." 

On the afternoon of the day on which the columns 
rejoined, the Insiza river was recrossed by the ford ou the 
main road leading from Belingwo to Bulawayo, and ou the 
following day, 27th May, the Salisbury contingent, reinforced 
by sixty men of Gifford’s Horse, left the Bulawayo column, 
and went off southwards with the intention of visiting the 
Filibusi district, where it was thought that an impi might 
be met with, and thence making their way to Bulawayo 
by the road which passes Edkiiis’ store, where it may be 
remembered a number of white men were murdered at the 
first outbreak of the insurreotion. As soon as tlia flying 
column under Colonel Beal had left us, Colonel Kapier gave 
the word to inspan, and an hour later the remainder of the 
troops under his command were on their way back to the 
capital of Matabeleland, which, was finally reached after an 
uneventful journey on Sunday, 31st May. 
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As on the road home the column passed near the northern 
boundary of my Company’s property of Essexvale, I asked 
and obtained leave from Colonel N’apier to pay a visit in 
company with Mr. Blocker to the homestead whore I had 
been living in the midst of an apparently happy and con- 
tented native population at the outbreak of the insurrection, 
Leaving the camp at daylight, just as the mules were being 
inspanned for the morning’s trek, we reached the scene of 
our agricultural labours after a two hours’ ride, only to find 
that the house was absolutely gone, literally burnt to ashes, 
there being notliing left to mark the spot on which our 
pretty cottage had once stood but the stone pillars and solid 
iron shoes on which it had rested. The roof of the stable 
had been burnt too, as well as all the outhouses, and a 
waggon, under which last wood must have been piled in 
order to set it alight. The only building which had not been 
destroyed was the kitchen, which, having been built very 
solidly of stone with an iron roof, was practically fireproof. 
The mowing machine and rake had not been touched, nor had 
the ploughs been interfered with. In the vegetable garden 
we found any amount of cabbages, cauliflowers, onions, 
carrots, parsnips, beetroot, tomatoes, eta, which had ripened 
since the natives had left, and we loaded up our horses with 
as much as they could carry. The potatoes had all been 
dug up by some animals, probably porcupines. We visited 
some of the native villages close round the homestead, but 
found them entirely empty, having been probably deserted 
since the time when the Matabele burnt my house down. 
After having off-saddled our horses for a short time, we rode 
bach with our load of vegetables to the column, which we 
found laagered up some six miles farther along the road 
than where we had left it in the morning. 
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Sir Freiiericlc Carrington talcoa ovar tlie command of all forces in Matabels' 
land — Account of Colonel PlnineT*s successful eugagsmont — General 
Carrington sends out three patrols to clear the country of rebels to the 
west, north, aud north-east — No enemy met with, hut much gram taken 
and destroyed— -A large impi reported camped on the Umgnra— Force 
under Colonel Sprackley proceeds to attack it— Kafirs charged by 
mounted men and bolt — Heavy hlatabelo losses — How this impi was 
deceived by a witch-doctor — Ineorrcct statements in Truth, 

Shortly after the return of CJolonel ITapier’s columu from 
the Insiza district, Major-General Sir Frederick Carrington 
reached Bulatrayo with his very able and carefully-chosen 
staff, and at once took over the command of all the forces in 
Matabeleland. And here I ought perhaps to close my 
narrative, -whicb I only intend to he a history of the efforts 
.made by the colonists themselves to suppress the native 
insurrection, before the arrival in Matabeleland of the relief 
forces sent up to their assistance. However, at the risk of 
wearying my readers, I will ask them to hove patience yet a 
little longer until I bring my story up to the date of the dis- 
bandment of the' Bulawayo Field Force. Some time before 
the return of Colonel Hapier’s column, the force raised by 
Colonel Plumer (of the York and Lancaster Begiment) for the 
relief of the colonists in Matabeleland had reached Bulawayo, 
and had already had a successful engagement with the rebels, 
whom he had dislodged from the positions they had token up 




took place. Acting iindor instructions from headquarters, 
Captain Knapp of the Bulawayo Kield Force left Bulawayo 
at 10 P.M. on the night of 24th May in command of a detach- 
ment of forty men of Gifford’s Horse, with orders to report 
himself to Major "Watts at Government House. On his 
arrival there the latter oficer was found to he in readiness to 
move with the men under his command, and at about 11.30 
HM. the whole force marched in a north-westerly direction, 
holding a course across country between the "Urngmsa and 
Khami rivers, whilst at the same time Colonel Plumer 
moved out of Bulawayo with another column, taking a line 
parallel to the course followed by Major Watts. During 
this night march Captain Knapp was in command of the 
advance, himself leading the one detachment of Gifford’s 
Horse on the right front of the column, whilst lieutenant 
Warwick led the other half on the left. Colenbrander’s boys , 
under Lieutenant Mullins were placed in the centre of the 
advanced line. 

At about 2.30 A.M. Captain Knapp came suddenly in con- 
tact with the enemy’s outposts, who immediately opened fire 
on his party in the darkness. Captain Knapp at once dis- 
mounted his men and kept the rebels from charging by 
pouring volleys into the thickets where they were concealed. 
He was soon joined by Lieutenant Warwick and the Colonial 
Boys under Lieutenant Mullins, but it was not until Major 
Watts had come up with the main body and the Maxim had 
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been brought into action that the enemy’s fire was completely 
silenced. 

When the firing commenced, Colonel Plumer and his 
men were not very far off on the left flank, and their course 
was at once directed towards the spot where the engagement 
appeared to be proceeding. Thus the .two columns joined 
forces soon after the enemy had retired, wiietx a sijuttra was 
formed, and a good watch kept during the remaining hours of 
darkness. However, no further attack was made, 

DurLug the first attack, Mr. Hamilton, who was acting as 
galloper to Captain Knapp, was shot through both legs, 
whilst one of the Colonial Boys was badly wounded and 
several horses killed. 

At daylight the following morning Captain Knapp and 
Captain Coope were sent out to look for the enemy, and the 
latter officer coming across a small party of them, he at once 
attacked with the force under his command, consisting of 
twenty white men and some of Eadildadi’s Baraangwato 
natives, and drove the rebels back on their main body, which 
was found to he in a strong position amongst some thickly- 
wooded ridges about two miles to the west of Golouel 
Plumeifa camp. 

, At about half-past seven or eight o’clock the whole column 
was moved forwards to attack them. Captain Coope’s Scouts 
being in advance on the right, whilst Captain Knapp with the 
troopers of Gifford’s Horse occupied a similar position on the 
left. These two officers, after galloping to the foot of the first 
ridge occupied by the rebels, thore dismounted their men, and 
then in the face of a heavy fire, led them on foot most gallantly 
against the hidden enemy, whom they succeeded in driving 
from their most advanced position. 

In this attack two of Captain Knapp’s men were severely 
wounded. Sergeant Peacock being shot in the stomach, whilst 
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Trooper Slowey had hie right leg so badly shattered that 
amputatiou. of the limb was found necessary. 

The enemy’s first line of defence having been taken in 
this brilliant manner by the advance guard, the whole column 
under Colonel Plumer then came into action, and the rebels 
ware driven from three denaely-wooded ridges successively 
into the open valley of the Umguza, and were then pursued 
for a distance of three miles. When the pursuit was over, 
the horses were off-saddled on the bank of the Umguza and 
allowed to rest until 2 P.M., at which hour a start was made 
for Mr. Crewe’s farm of Eedbank on the Khami river, some 
sixteen mile.s from Bulawayo, where it was believed that a 
large impi was camped in a very strong position. Captain 
Knapp now took charge of the right-hand section of the 
advance guard, and Captain Coope with his Scouts was placed 
on the left. 

After having proceeded for about two hours, the latter 
officer Bent a messenger to Captain Knapp to inform, him that 
the enemy were in force on his left. They then joined forces 
and attacked the Kafirs, who were in a strong position on a 
wooded hni, to reach which two deep gullies had to he 
crossed under a very heavy fire. Here one of Coope’s Scouts 
was shot dead (Trooper Hays), whilst Mr. Gordon Kotbes,. 
who had accompanied the expedition as a volunteer, had a 
very narrow escape. He had crossed a dry gully with four 
of Captain Coope’s Scouts, when Kafirs showed themselves 
on either side at a distance of only thirty yards and fired on 
the white men. Mr. Gordon Korbes’ horse was shot in two 
places, and, falling with him, pinned him to the ground, the 
men who were with Mm retreating under the heavy fire, 
and had not some more of Ooope’s Scouts come up and 
pulled Mm out he would undoubtedly have been killed. At 
this time, too, one of Eadikladi’s hoys was wounded in the 
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face and another horse killed. The iiuiiu column then 
coming up, the enemy were driven from their position and 
pursued through the b\ish till dusk, Colonel I’lumer taking 
up his quarters for the night in the cam() on the top of 
the hill from which the rebels had been driven. 

On the following day scouts were sent out to endeavour 
to discoYor the position of the enemy, but no trace of them 
could be found, so, as the horses were very much knocked 
up, a return to Brilawayo was decided upon. Daring these 
skirmishes Captain Knapp lost five horses, in addition to the 
two men of hia troop who were hadly wounded, whilst 
Captain Coope also had several horses killed. These two 
officers and their men, being always in advance of the main 
column, naturally got the lion’s shore of the fighting. They 
were both thanked for the gallant way in which they had led 
their men by their commanding officer. Colonel Pluniur, who 
also complimented Mr. Maurice Giiford on the excellent 
service rendered by the troop of horse whicli bore liis 
name. 

During the first week in June, General Carrington deter- 
mined to send out three patrols simultaueoiusly with the 
object of thoroughly clearing the country of rebels to the 
, west, north, and north-east of Bulawayo, before making an 
attack with the combined forces on the unpis of Bubinn, 
Umluguln, and Sikomho, who, it was known, had taken up 
strong positions in the Matopo Hills, from which tliey could 
only be driven with great difficulty and at the expensti of a 
iieavy loss of life on the side of the attacking party. Thus, 
towards the end of the week Colonel Plumer proceeded with 
a force of some 600 men to the Klmmi river, the course 
of which stream it was his intention to follow to its junction 
with the Gwai, whilst on Friday, 6tli June, Captain Mac- 
forUnft got off with 300 mounted white men and 100 Colonial 
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Boys foi the Umguza, which he waa determined to thoroughly 
clear of rebels along its whole course. Mr. Cecil Ehodes, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Mr. "Weston Jarvis accompanied 
the latter force. 

Both ilrese patrols were unsuccessful in coming up with 
any large body of the rebels, who dispersed and fled as the 
white men advanced. Thus, although some Icraals were 
burnt and a good deal of groin taken and destroyed, no 
decisive engagement took place, and no heavy blow could 
be dealt at the ever-vanishing foe. Colonel Plumer’s column 
got back to their quarters on the Khami river on Wednesday, 
24th June, whilst Captain Macfarlane’s men did not return to 
Bulawayo until Friday, 3rd Jrdy. 

Before these patrols left. Colonel Beal, who it may he 
remembered had parted company with Colonel Napier at the 
Insiza river, reached Bulawayo and formed a laager about 
two miles out of town to the right of the main road to 
Salisbnry. It had been arranged that on the morning after 
Captain Macfarlane got away with his men to the lower 
Umguza, another patrol was to leave town under the com- 
mand of Colonel Spreckley for the purpose of establishing 
forts at Shiloh and Inyati, and to this patrol 1 had been 
attached with a few of my men, the majority of my troop, 
being stationed at Fort Marquand. 

Every preparation bad been made for an early start on 
the Saturday morning, when late on Friday evening a report 
came in that there was a large impi camped on the Umguza, 
at the ford on the main road to Salisbury, It appeared that 
Sir Charles Metcalfe and the American Scout Burnham, who 
had been riding out to Colonel Beal’s camp, having missed 
their way in the dark, had ridden down the main road to the 
Umguza, and had there seen a line of camp-fires, extending 
over half a mile of ground, along the wooded ridge beyond 
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the river, -vvliioh could betoken uothiu}r ('lae but that a 
Mntabele impi lind bikcn up its position tliero. TJiis news 
that a large inipi was witliiu six miles of the Utwu huviug 
been eonlirmod by scouts sent ont later on during Ibo Kiidiiy 
night, Colonel Spreckloy received orrlers to make an ntlack 
upon it on the following morning with all tlie mounted men 
he could muster in town, siippleniented by the coulingfnt 
under Colonel Beal. By nine o’clock a force of some 20t) 
mounted men with three guns was ready, and forthwith set 
out for the Uinguza. This force Avas composed of the Scouts 
under Captain Grey, a large contingent of Africanders under 
Captain Van Niekerk, thirty men under Captain Brand, and 
fifteen of my own troop which was all for which horses could 
be found. 

On reaching the rising ground about a mile on this side 
of the XJmguza, we found the Salisbuiy men drawn up all 
ready waiting for us, and they informed u.s that they had 
been watching the Matabele for some time past, and had 
seen them leave the camps in which they had slept in a 
very leisurely way and take up their positions in the opim 
hush behind, where they were waiting for us. 

They had nob to Avait long. The Africanders under 
.Captain Van Niekerk were ordered to cross the rh'er about 
half a mile beloAV the ford, which they did at the same lime 
that the remainder of Colonel Spreokloy's force and the 
mounted men of the Salisbury contingent crossed by the 
main road, the latter then deploying to the left. 

At this time avc wore hidden from the Ifafirs by the slope 
of rising ground behind Avliich they bad retreated, but when 
this was crested they were seen in the bush little more than 
a hundred yards in front of the foremost horsemen The 
order was at once given to charge, on which a whirlwind of 
horsemen bore down on them, Grey’s Scouts and Brand's 
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men ’being in the centre, the AMcenders on the left, and the 
Salisbury men on the right. 

On this occasion the Kafirs must have been quite 1000 
strong, spread out in skirmishing order through the open 
bush in face of the long line of advancing horsemen, yet they 
never stood for a moment, but were seized with a panic just 
as the smaller number of their compatriots had been whon 
charged at Thaba Indima, as I have already related. In the 
same way as these latter, they fired a hurried ill-aimed volley 
and then turned and run. In the chase which followed, a 
large number of them were shot down, and the pursuit was 
only abandoned when the fleetest-footed amongst them had 
gained the shelter of the belt of thick bush which runs 
down from the western side of Thaba Induna towards the 
Umguza. 

I am. of opinion myself that the Matabele lost more 
heavily on this occasion tlian at any other fight during the 
campaign, for the very reason that it was not a fight but only 
a pursuit in which the natives were killed as fast as they 
were overtaken. Just os on the day at Thaba Induna, so on 
this OGcasioa the panic-stricken savages accepted death when 
the horsemen came up with them without making any 
attempt at resistance, except in a few instances. One maiu 
turned on Trooper Davey of Grey’s Scouts and shot him 
through the thigh with on old musket at close quarters, the 
large bullet smashing the thigh-bone and necessitating the 
amputation of the limb; whilst another, leaping out of a 
bush, rushed on to Trooper Hamilton of the Salisbury con- 
tingent and stabbed liim in the right side, the assegai entering 
his liver, Hamilton wrenched the assegai out of his assailant’s 
hand and then shot Mm. My old friend, Mr. F, C. Farley of 
Grey’s Scouts and a well-known figure in the Bulawayo of 
to-day, as he was also in the native kraal of Lo Bengulamany 
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years ago, had too a very narrow escape. lie had clisiuounted 
to shoot a Kafir running a short distance iii front of lain, 
when the latter turned and rushed at liim shaking his shield 
in front of him. hurley luckily carrieil a douhle-bavrelled 
rifle, for he missed the Kafir with the first shot, and only 
lirought him down with the second barrel when his assailant 
was so near liiui that his assegai struck the ground cloce to 
his feet. Two other men were slightly wounded, but these 
were the only casualties on our side, whilst the loss sustained 
by the Matabele was very heavy, not only iv\ number, but in 
the rank of the men who were killed, for it was naturally 
the young and nimble who were able to make good their 
escape, whilst the greater part of the older men were over- 
taken and slain. Soma of the latter, however, outlived tliis 
fatal day by hiding themselves in the midst of thick hushes. 

That this impi should have dared to come close up to 
Bulawayo and take up its quarters at a point on the ITinguza 
where the hush was not nearly so thick as it is further down 
the river, at the point where several large impis had already 
tried conclusions and failed to hold their owu against the 
white men, certainly took everyone by surprise ; hut since 
then several hundred men of this irapi have surrendered to 
,Mi'. W. Fynn, and we now know that when they approached 
Bulawayo they did so under the superstitious belief that their 
enemies would he delivered into their hands by tlie Ihnlimo, 
and that they would be able to kill them all without any loss 
to themselves. 

The story is as follows: Since the outbreak of the 
rebellion there has appeared amongst that section of the 
insurgents to which, the defeated impi belonged a man who 
professes himself to be the prophet and mouthpiece of the 
“ Umlimo” or invisible spirit. Tliis man, it is said, possesses 
the power of throwing himself into an ecstatic condition, 

Q 
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under the influence of which he swallows stones, rolls on the 
ground, dances on hot ashes, puts burning coals into his 
mouth, and goes through many other strange performances. 
He is known to the Matabele by the name of “Si ginya 
amachi,” “ He who swallows stones,*’ and his utterances have 
come to be implicitly believed in, insomuch that when he 
called for an impi to go and destroy all the white men in 
Bulawayo, he had no difficulty in getting a number of picked 
men from seven different regiments to obey his behests. His 
orders were that the men composing this impi should take up 
their quarters where we found them on the Salisbury road, 
and there wait for the white men to attack them. They were 
on no account to endeavour to prevent their enemies from 
crossing the Umguza, but were to offer them every encourage- 
ment to do so, “ for,” said the stone-swaUower, “ once they 
have crossed to the east of the river the Umlimo will strike 
them all blind, and you will then be able to loll them with- 
out trouble, and then go on and murder all the women and 
children in Bulawayo.” As the white men were not struck 
blind, whilst on the other hand a large number of the 
prophet’s dupes lost their lives through their superstitious 
belief in his supernatural gifts, it would be interesting to 
know how “ Si ginya amachi ” has accounted to the survivors, 
for his most dismal failure ; for the fact that he has not yet 
been put to death seems to show that he has been able to 
offer some excuse which has saved his life up to the present 
time. 

It is this episode of the lolling of a large number of Mata- 
bale at the TJmguza by the colonists wTiom tJi&y had com to 
hill, of which Mr. Labouchere has made so much capital 
lately, and which has enabled him to indulge in so many 
sneers against the white settlers in Bhodesia ; his stock 
phrase being " that the natives are being shot down like game 
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at a battue, mtb apparently as little clanger to the shooters 
as to those killing hares and rabbits.” Xow no one knows 
better than Mr. Labouchore himself the utter recklessness of 
such a statement if applied to thes whole campaign, since it 
is evident that he is ever on the watch for every scv.ip of 
nows emanating from Ilhodcsia, in the charitable hope of 
picking up something discreditable to the settlers or to th(! 
government of the Chartered Company, and he must therefore 
be well aware that the number of white men who have been 
killed and wounded in the various engagements and skirmishes 
that have lately taken place in Matabcleland is very consider- 
able, But should any one who does me the honour to read my 
story be either a constant or a fitful reader of the pages of 
Truth, and be inclined to believe that the editor of that joumol 
is correct in his oft-repeated assertion that the white men 
in Matabeleland have suffered an insignificant loss in their 
encounters with the natives during the present rebellion, I 
would ask such an one to turn to the Appendix at the end of 
this hook, and look over the lists which I have there given 
both of the settlers who were murdered on the first outbreak 
of the rebellion, and also of those who have since been killed 
and wounded in battle. These lists, if compared ■with Mr. 
Lahoucheie’s statements, will, I think, prove to the most 
prejudiced that Truth — the everlasting Truth which u-e are 
told is great and 'will prevail — is one thing, whilst Mr. 
Labouohere’s Trvih, sold at aU the bookstalls at Cd. a copy, 
is quite another. 
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I proceed mth the column under Colonel Spreckley's command for Shiloh — 
A had time for tlie horses — 1 find the bodies of throe Zambesi boys 
at Stuart’s mining camp— Account of the murders — A fort built on the 
site of the old police camp — March for the Queen’s Mine — ^Part of the 
column sent on to Inyati — Bodies of six murdered men found — ^Marrow 
escape of Mr. Bees and his family — Church and mission houses at Inyati 
burnt doim by the Matabele — Column move to Pynn’s farm — Patrol fall 
in with a large body of Eafira — Council of war decides to endeavour to 
drive rebels from their position — Eafira decamp during tbo night— A 
faithful servant — Eafira disheartened hut afraid to surrender — Large 
amount of grain captured — Beturn to Bulawayo — ^Nowe of the rising 
in hlashunaland — A force sent to Eastern Bhodesia — The prophetess 
" Salugozana ” — ^Bmlimosiesponsiblo for tho outbreak in Mashunaland — 
Loot the object of the Mashunas — Captain Laing arrives at Bulawayo— His 
successful engagements with the rebels — Matibi’s valuable essistanoa — 
Loyalty of Chihi and Chiliniauzi — The Bulawayo Field Force disbanded 
— ^Loid Grey’s address to the members of the Bulawayo Field Force, 

OwisG to the delay caused by the attack on and pursuit of 
the impi from the Umguza, as I have just narrated, Colonel 
Spreckley’s patrol did not leave Bulatvayo for Shiloh until 
the afternoon of the following day, Sunday, 7th June. This 
patrol comprised about 330 white men, about half of whom 
were mounted, 100 Colonial Boys, and 100 Priendly Matabele 
— over 500 men altogether. 

As we did not proceed along the main road, but first took 
a branch track to the old Imhezu kraal, and then followed 
the course of the Kotki river until we struck the main road, 
we did not teach the site of the old police camp ne£^ Shiloh 
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mission station until Thursday, 11th Juno, Up to tljis tiino 
•we had not seen a single native, -whilst all iho kraals -wo 
passed had been long deserted and all stores of grain removed, 
so that our hoi-ses and mules, having to depend entirely on 
the dry scanty grass for their Buslenanee, lo^t condition 
rapidly. 

One day we outspanned close to a luinur’s camp, whicli 
was situated on a rise above the Kotki river, and as 1 was 
field officer for the day and had to post the vidette-i, I placed 
two of them on the site of the mining camp, Kere we found 
the dead bodies of three natives, who proved to be Zambesi 
boys who had been worldng at the mine at the time whan 
the rebellion broke out. On inquiry I found that this camp 
had belonged to an American miner named Jack Stuart — a 
lieutenant in Grey’s Scouts — ^from whom I learned, that on 
heariDg rumours towards the end of March that n native 
rising was imminent, he and his partner had gone in to 
Bulawayo to aacertaiu if there was any truth in the report. 
Six Zambesi hoys were loft working in the shaft, which had 
been sunk on a reef just alongside of the camp, and two days 
later one of these boys came to town and reported that on 
the previous evening a party of Matahele had visited the 
.mine, and forthwith proceeded to murder all tho Zambesi hoys 
they found there. He himself, ho said, had managed to 
escape by running, but ha thought that all his cQmj)auions 
had been killed. A few days later, however, another of these 
boys turned up who had been very badly wounded and left 
for dead by the Matahele. 

It appears that, on seeing two of his friends attacked, this 
hoy had made a holt for it, hut was overtaken and knocked 
down by a heavy blow on the back of the head from a knob- 
kerty. He fell on his face stunned, and was then stabbed in 
the back with an assegai, the weapon being driven clean 
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through him, and then twice nearly hut not quite withdrawn 
from the wound, and again driven through him, so that, 
although there was only one wound on his hack, there were 
three in front, where the point of the assegai had come 
through, just helow his hreast-hone, and his right lung must 
have been punctured in three different places. Glhis hoy 
would seem to have lain a day and a night, insensihle, where 
he fell, bub on regaining consciousness had found strength 
enough to walk to Bulawayo, some twenty miles distant 
from the mining camp where he had been knocked down, 
assegaied, and left for dead. 

On his arrival in town he was at once taken to the 
hospital, and, owing to the kind nursing and skilful treatment 
which ha received there, ha in a few weeks’ time completely 
recovered, and although he still bears the scars of the wounds 
which ha received, his general health appears to he as good 
as ever it was. 

On Friday, 12th June, the day after our arrival on the 
site of the old police camp, a fort was built, and hero ITative 
Commissioner Banning was left in charge with a garrison of 
about seventy white men and twenty Friendly Matabele and 
a stock of provisions sufficient to last for two months. 

On the following morning wo struck across country to- 
wards the Queen's Mine, a property belonging to Willoughby’s 
Consolidated Company. That night we slept on the way there, 
and the iresh tracks of Kafirs and cattle having been seen 
late in the afternoon, a patrol was sent after them very early 
the next morning, the column shortly afterwards getting under 
weigh and arriving at the mining camp at about eight o’clock. 

Here it was found that althor^h a good deal of property 
had been destroyed by the Kafirs, bnt little damage had been 
done to the machinery and pumping gear, the savages prob- 
ably not having recognised its value nor been sufficiently 
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onoTgotic to give tliemsetves tlio trouble of smaslung it up. 
Another short trek in the afternoon brought us to the ford 
of the Tmpeinbisi river, on the main road bulwoon liiilawayo 
and the mission station of Tnyati. Ifero the patrol whicli 
had left us in the early moniing under Cai)tain Gradwell 
rejoined us just at dnsk, having boon unsuccessful in coming 
up -with any Eafirs or cattle, all of whom seemed to have 
gone down the Impomhisi river. 

As the mules and horses were now getting into very low 
condition, it was determined not to take the whole column 
on to Inyati, but only to send on the contingent who were to 
remain in garrison there under the command of Lieutenant 
Banlra-Wright, together with another 100 men who were to 
return to the main column as soon as the fort was in a fair 
way towards completion. This force was accompanied by 
four waggons carrying provisions and other necessaries for 
the garrison of the fort, and the Rev. Mr. Sees also went with 
it, in order to bury the remains of the six white men who had 
been murdered near the police camp of Inyati on 27th March. 

Five of these bodies were found lying on the roadside 
near together, about a mile on this side of the police camp, 
while the sixth was discovered near the camp itself. The 
, corpses had been partially mummified by the dryness of the 
atmosphere, and were all quite recognisable. Mr. Graham, 
the native commissioner, and hie four companions had 
evidently been attacked by a large force of Kafirs soon after 
they had left the police station, and were killed whilst defend' 
ing the waggon on which they were travelling to Bulawayo. 
In addition to their bodies the remains of two Colonial Boys 
were also found who had been murdered at the same time as 
their white masters. 

That Mr. Graham and his companions had made a good 
fight of it, and sold their lives dearly, was evident from the 
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number of empty cartridge-eases whiob were found on the 
ground round their dead bodies, Lieutenant Howard having 
picked up and counted eighty-five. As, however, the Matabele 
had removed their dead, it is quite impossible to say what loss 
they had suffered. The murdered men were all buried with 
military honours in the cemetery near the old mission station 
by Mr. Eees. This gentleman himself, with his wife and 
family, must have had a very narrow escape, as they only left 
the mission station on the 26th March, the day before Mr. 
Graham and his companions were attacked and killed ; and 
they must too have only just passed through the Ehbaini 
Hills on their way to Bulawayo before the rebels collected 
there. Both mission houses at Inyati were found to have 
been burnt down and destroyed, as well as the church, in 
which it was evident that large quantities of wood had been 
piled up in order to set light to the heavy beams supporting 
the roof. The natives had also taken the trouble to chop 
down fruit trees and ornamental shrubs growing round the 
mission houses, and liad evidently done their best, not only 
to rid themselves of the presence of all white men in the 
country, hut also to destroy as far as possible all traces of 
their ever having been there. 

On Wednesday morning the men who had been sent to , 
assist in building the fort at Inyati returned to the Impomhiai, 
and in the afternoon the whole column moved some four 
miles up the river to Mr, Fynn’s farm. Ou the morning of 
the same clay Lieutenant Mullins — Mr. Oolenbrander’s 
hrotber-in-law — ^had been sent on to tins point with some 
fifty Colonial Boys to look for grain, and had come across a 
considerable number of armed Kafirs in a very broken, 
densely- wooded piece of country, just to the east of the Im- 
pembisi river. As it was impossible for Lieutenant Mullins 
to tell the numbers of the rebels in the broken country, he 
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retired with lii& Colonial Boys to the top of a siiif.!*} hill to 
the west of the river, and sent hack to camp for n-inforce- 
ments. Captain Grey was at once sunt on with his Scouts, 
and the whole column followed more leisurely, auivin<; at 
Fyuu’s farm just before sundown. 

Captain Grey had seen a considerable number of natives, 
evidently watching his men from the tops of different Icopjcs, 
but as the country they were in was altogether impracticable 
for horses, he was unable to attack them, and they on their 
side showed no disposition to come out of the hills. At a 
council of war that evening it was determined to endeavour 
to clear the hiUs in the morning with as large a force of foot- 
men as could he spared from the laager ; Grey’s Scouts at the 
same time being sent round at the hack of the lulls in order 
to out off any Kafirs who might he driven out of them into 
the level country beyond. The general impression in camp 
was that the Kafirs were in force, and that Ave should have 
all our work out out to drive them out of their positions. 
And so we should have had, if they had only remained to 
dispute our advance. However, leaving the laager on the 
following morning just as day was breaking, Ave entered the 
hills at sunrise, and wont right through them Avithout seeing 
. a sign of the rebels, who we found had decamped during the 
night and fled to what they considered a more secure strong- 
hold — to wit, the “ Intabns a Mnmho," a sorb of miniaturo 
Matopos some twenty miles farther castAvard. 

To this fastness it was not possible fur Colonel Spreckley 
to folloAV them, so, as we mot no other natives during our 
farther progress up the river to Mr. ArthAir Ilhodes' home- 
stead, nor on our return journey from there to Bv\lawayo, 
we had absolutely no fighting during the whole trip. 

Curiously enough, the temporary huts in Avhich Mr. i’ynn 
had been Imng before the outbreak of the insurrection had 
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npt been burnt, and on going up to a braal some few Tnilo g 
higher up the river, where had dwelt a native to whom he 
had entrusted some Merino sheep, pigs, and a number of very 
handsome black Spanish fowls, Mr. !ynn found the fowls and 
pigs still there and in very good condition, and on making a 
closer examination observed fresh Kafir footprints, and there- 
fore came to the conclusion that the man he had left in 
charge of his live stock was still looking after it, retiring into 
the hills by day and feeding hia master’s pigs and fowls by 
night. Mr. Pynn therefore asked Colonel Spreckley to allow 
him to take two friends that evening, and return to the kraal 
in the hope of being able to intercept his servant, and bring 
him down to the camp. 

The plan succeeded perfectly, for just after dusk the man 
came along the footpath leading from the river to the kraal, 
and was suddenly con&onted by Mr. Fynn, who had been 
waiting for him concealed behind a bush. The Kafir was at 
first very much taken aback, but when he recognised Ms 
master, he burst out laughing and said: ""Why, is it you, 
Willy ? you’ve caught me now.” This man was a native of 
Delagoa Bay, and being lame had been able to escape being 
forced into taking part in the rebellion, and ever since the 
outbreak had been able to surreptitiously look after a portion , 
of his master’s property, for though the Merino sheep had 
heeu driven off to the “ Intabaa a Mambo,” the pigs and fowls 
had been left, and these the faithful servant had fed and 
watered regularly every night 

He was able to give us a great deal of useful information, 
and told us that the men who had been seen the day before 
amongst the hills on the other side of the Impembisi river 
were a portion of the impi which had suffered so heavily at 
the TJmguza, on Saturday, 6 th June. He informed us that 
they were thoroughly disheartened, and wished to surrender, 
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but were afraid to do so, knowing that they had made tlie 
white men very angry by murdering their wouion and ohildrcu. 
He gave the names of tliirteen headnion of kraals who Itad 
been killed on that fatal day, all of whom had been personally 
known to Mr. Pyun, ns they had been am and all living on 
Mr. Arthur Rhodes’ block of farms before the rebellion broke 
out. 

The next three days were ai)eut in collecting grain, an 
immense amount being found stored in all the kraals on Mr. 
Arthur Rhodes’ farms. In almost every kraal was found 
something or other which had been taken from his home- 
stead, which had evidently been completely looted before it 
was burnt down. Several hundred head of cattle were also 
recovered which had been stolen from Mr. Rhodes, but the 
rinderpest was amongst them and they died by the score 
every day. As it was very important to get as much corn as 
possible to Bulawayo for the use of the horses and mules 
stabled there, and it could not be all carried in at once on the 
waggons at Colonel SpvecMey’s disposal, a largo amount was 
stored in a kraal near Mr. Fynn’s dwelling-house, and Captain 
Robinson with fifty men and some Friendly Matahele left in 
charge of it until it could ho sent for. 

"When this matter had been arranged, the oohmm moved 
up to Mr. Arthur Rhodes’ desolated homestead, which was 
reached at mid-day on Sunday, 21st June, and leaving again 
the same evening arrived in Bulawayo two days later after an 
absence of seventeen days. 

On our arrival in town we heard for the first time of the 
insurrection which had broken out in Mashunaland, and 
learned the sad news that many settlers had been murdered 
in the outlying districts of tho country. Colonel Beal was at 
this time already on his way back to Salisbury with the entire 
force under his command, and two days after our return to 
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Bulawayo sixty more mounted men of Grey’s Scouts and 
Gifford’s Horae, under the command of Captain the Hon. C. 
White, were despatched to the assistance of their fellow- 
colonists in Eastern Ehodesia. 

When the secret history of the rehellion in Mashunaland 
comes to be known, I fancy it will be found that it was 
brought about by the leaders of the Matabele insurrection 
through the instrumentality of the TTmlimos or prophets, who 
exist amongst all the tribes in Mashunaland, where they are 
known as "Mondoros,” “Lions.” In the district to the 
north-west of Salisbury there lives a prophetess known as 
“ Salugazana,” whose magical powers were apparently be- 
lieved in by Lo Bengula, as he was in the habit of sending 
messengers to consult with her. 

Now, we know that messages have been sent to this wise 
woman either by the leaders of the Matabele or the agents of 
one of the Hmlimos or priests during the present rebdlion, 
and I think that she was in all probability informed that the 
white men had aU been killed in Matabeleland, including the 
column under Colonel Beal, and asked to disseminate this 
news amongst all the membera of the priestly families through- 
out the country, bidding them at the same time to call upon 
the people to destroy the few surviving white men still left , 
alive in the eastern province of Ehodesia. 

As for the rising in Mashunaland proving that the natives 
of that country have been very cruelly treated by the whites, 
as Mr, Labouchere has asserted, it really demonstrates nothing 
of the kind ; it only shows that the Mashunas imagined that 
they would be able to possess themselves of a vast amount of 
valuable loot with little danger to themselves, and no fear of 
punishment Ihe kindness or otherwise of the government 
of the whites would not be likely to weigh with them one 
way or the other, given the belief in their own power to Irill 
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tho whites and lake possession of their property without fear 
of retribution. 

That is the crux of the whole question ; for no one who 
has lived long amongst tho various ireoplos geneiicidly known 
as Mashunas, whose principal characteristics are avaiia*, 
cowardice, and a complete callousness to the sulleriugs of 
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others, will be inclined to doubt that were they governed by 
an angel from heaven, they would infallibly kill that angel, 
if his wing feathers were of any value to them, provided that 
they believed at the same time that the crime might ha 
committed with impunity. 

Towards the end of June Captain Lmng arrived in Bula- 
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■wayo in. command of tiie relief forces wMcli Kad been sent to 
bim from Tuli and Victoria, Lieutenant Stoddart being left in 
command of the laager at Belingwe. On his way to Bulawayo, 
Captain Laing had had several successful engagements with 
the tribes in rebellion living between Belingwe and Klibusi, 
who are all Mashunas, with a small number of Matabele hving 
amongst them ; these latter having been the ringleaders of the 
rebellion in this part of the country. Captain Laing received 
very valuable assistance from Matibi, a Mashuna chief Hving 
near the Bubyi river, who sent several hundred of his men to 
accompany In'Tn on his march to Bulawayo. These men did 
good service and fought wall when supported by white men. 
They accompanied the column as far as the Umzingwani 
river, twenty-five miles from Bulawayo, returning home from 
this point loaded up with loot of aU kinds which they had 
taken from their rebel countrymen. 

Besides Matibi, it is worthy of remark that Chibi and 
Chilimanzi, the two most important chiefs ’in the district 
between Belingwe and Victoria, have both not only held 
aloof from the present rebellion, but have given active assist- 
ance to the whites since the outbreak of hostilities, whilst 
Gutu’s people — the Zipjanja — ^have also remained loyal to 
the Government. 

I have now, I think, given a fairly comprehensive history 
of the late insurrection in Matabeleland up to the time when, 
relief forces having arrived in the country, it was deemed 
expedient to disband the volunteer troops which had been 
originally raised to suppress the rebellion, and I will there- 
fore leave to abler and more accustomed pens than mine the 
task of describing all the subseguent incidents of a campaign 
which we will hope is now fast drawing to an end. I will 
only say that no one appreciates more than myself the excess- 
ive difflcnltaes that have been encountered 'in dislodging the 
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rebels from such fastnesses as the Intabas a Mamho and the 
Matopo Hills, or recognises more fully the brave work wluch 
has been done under the guidance of Major-General vSir 
ITrederiok Carrington, by Colonel Plunier, Major Ihuleu I’owull, 
and all the olBcers and men under their command. 

The Bulawayo Field Force was not actually disbanded 
until Saturday, 4th July, upon which occasion the assembled 
troops wore addressed by Lord Grey after they had been first 
inspected by Major-General Sir Frederick Coixington. The 
Administrator concluded his address to the members of the 
force in the following wprda ; — “ All of you have acquitted 
yourselves as brave men, and I would particularly commend 
the conduct of Colonel Napier, who throughout the campaign 
has performed his very arduous duties so satisfactorily. But 
mingled with our enjoyment there must be some pain in 
looking back upon many of the episodes of this rebellion. 
The Company has done its best to look after your comfort, 
but you have undergone notwithstanding some severe hard- 
ships, which, however, you have home like men ; and the 
only complaint I have heard is that you were not always 
able to go out against the enemy, but had to perform as well 
the hard and monotonous work of laager and fort duty. 
,Many of you have a Matabele memento in the shape of a 
wound, the mark of which you will carry to your graves. 
Many too have lost friends ; and possibly none of us realise 
the loss of life which has taken place both before and during 
hostilities ; for our losses have been heavy, and form a largo 
percentage of the total number of people who were engaged 
in the exploitation of the country. I ctuiuot refer to individual 
cases of bravoiy where all have done so well, but I would 
again especially mention Colonel Napier’s services to the 
country. He has exhibited remarkable tact and judgment, 
and has freely given great assistance to the Government. I 
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regret that he is to-day retiring from the service, but I hope 
that he will continue to give us the benefit of his experience. 

I do not hire to mention any particular troop, as each has 
acted so creditably, but I would note the excellent seivioes 
rendered by the Africander Corps in this war, as showing the 
whole world the complete brotherhood which exists between 
the two races of Dutchmen and Britons in Rhodesia. I trust 
that an Africander troop will again form part of the new force 
which is now being raised by the Grovernment. Information 
reached this country by last mail that Her Majesty has been 
pleased to allow a medal to be worn for the last Matahele 
war, and I shall represent strongly to Her Majesty that the 
same honour ought to be conferred on the members of the 
Bulawayo Rield Force. You have as much right and title to 
the distinction as those who fought in the first war, and I 
hope there will be a sufidcient number struck for both those 
who fought in the first war and those who have fought during 
the present rebellion. I thank you for your assistance in the 
past, and I hope you will remain in the country to witness 
the prosperity which is certain to come.” 

And now. Lord Grey’s speech to the members of the 
Bulawayo Field Force having formed the closing scene in the 
history of the corps, whose deeds in the cause of civilisation, 
and for the preservation of British supremacy in Rhodesia, it 
has been my endeavour to describe in the foregoing pages, it 
only remains for me to bid adieu to my readers, and to hope 
that the intrinsic interest of the scenes I have attempted to 
describe in very plain and homely fashion may be sufficient 
to atone for the deficiencies which will doubtless he only too 
apparent in my literary style. 


SUPPLEMEITTAEY CHAPTEE 

CONTAIMINQ A FEW THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS UPON MATTERS 
EHODESIAN AND SOUTH AFRICAN 

No one, I think, who has carefully read the little history 
which I have just brought to a close, can fail to have 
been struck by the conspicuous pai-t which has beeu played 
by the Dutch settlers in Matabeleland in the recent struggle 
for supremacy between the white invaders of that country 
and the native black races ; and it will probably come as a 
surprise to many to find that the Boer element is so strong 
as it is in Khodesio, for that country has always been con- 
sidered more exclusively British as regards its white popu- 
^ lation than any other State in South AMcn, not except Knlal 
and the Eastern Province of the Capo Colony, both of which 
territories, though almost purely British in the large towns, 
yet possess a large Boer population in the farming distnets, 
whose ancestors were living on the land before the arrival 
of the British colonists. 

But, in the opening up and colonisation of Ehodesia by 
means of the pioneer oxpeditioa of the British South Africa 
Company, which took possession of Eastern Mashunaland in 
1890, a new departure was made iu South African history, 
for the British became the pioneers instead of the Dutch, and 
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a British colony "was estahlished in the far interior of the 
country many hundred miles to the north of the most 
northerly Dutch state ; and it is the fact that the occupa- 
tion of Mashunaland in 1890 and the invasion and conquest 
of Mataheleluud in 1893 were purely British enterprises, 
which has, I thinlr, created the belief generally held in Eng- 
land that Ehodosia at the present day is a purely British 
colony. Yet this is not the ease, for within the British 
state there are two Boer colonies, the one of which has been 
established subsequent to the Matabele war in the country to 
the south of Fort Charter, whilst the other has occupied the 
hills and valleys of Gazaland since the latter part of 1891. 
Besides these agricultural colonies, where a number of con- 
tiguous farms are occupied by Boers who have settled on the 
land with their wives and families, there are many other 
Boer farmers scattered throughout Ehodesia, whilst up to 
the time when the rinderpest destroyed all their cattle, a large 
number of Dutchmen were constantly present in the country, 
earning their living with their waggons and oxen as carriers 
from one district to another. 

When the rebellion broke out, Commandtent Van Eens- 
berg at once formed an Afeicander Corps, the great majority 
of whose members were Boers, although it numbered in its ^ 
ranks a certain proportion of colonists of British blood, 
and it is a matter of history that these Dutchmen under 
Commandant Van Eensbeig and Captains Van Niekerk and 
Pittendrigh have done splendid service during the recent 
insurrection in Matabeleland, and have fought side by side 
with Grey’s Scouts and Gifford’s Horse, and all the other 
troops of the Bulawayo Field Force, in a way which has won 
for them the admiration and respect of their brothers in arms 
and fellow-colonists of British blood; and that the mutual 
esteem and good fellowship eugeudered between the two races 
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during the recent time of common peril may be foiteied and 
maintained in the coming years ought not only to be the 
earnest desire of all tlunkiog men, but should be also one of 
the main objects constantly kept m view by the English 
Adminisliatoi of these tciritoiies 

Many years ago, at a tune when the scheme loi the colom- 
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sation of the high and healthy plateaus lying between the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi had not yet assumed definite shape 
m the fertile brain of Mi Cecil Ehodes, I lemembei writing 
m the course of an article, published, I think, in the FortnigMly 
Bmew, that those territories were m my opmion the natural 
hentage of the Biitish and Dutch colonists in the older 
states of South Afnca. My forecast was tiue enough, for 
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although in its first inception the colonisation of Ehodesia 
was a purely British enterprise, yet to-day, in less than six 
years from the date when the Union Jack was hoisted at 
Port Salisbury and the country proclaimed to be a province of 
Britain, it already numbers amongst its inhabitants a very 
considerable number of Dutch Boers, who form an element 
of the population, which in all South African history has 
been found indispensable for the gradual conversion of vast 
uncultured wastes into oivihsed states. 

Now I might, I <vbink, have gone further, and said that the 
whole of temperate South Africa (in which must he included 
the high plateaus lying between the Limpopo and the Zam- 
besi) was the joint possession of the British and Dutch races ; 
for in aU the states of that country, the old and the new 
alike, we find the two races living side by side, whilst, curi- 
ously enough, in the British province of the Cape Colony the 
Dutch outnumber the British, and in the Boer State of the 
Transvaal the British outnumber the Dutch 

Throughout South Africa the Dutch live away from the 
towns on their farms, and, speaking generally, form the agri- 
cultural and pastoral population of the country. They are 
naturally a kindly, hospitable race; but as the inevitable 
result of their suxcoundings and the circumstances in which 
they have lived for generations, they ore for the most part 
very poorly educated, and therefore ignorant, unprogressive 
and bigoted; whilst among the descendants of the “voor- 
trekkers,” who some forty years ago abandoned their farms in 
the Cape Colony and fled, with their wives and their children, 
their flocks and their herds, into the unknown interior beyond 
the great Orange Eiver, in order to escape from what they 
considered the injustice of British rule, there exists an in- 
grained hatred and distrust, not of the individual Englishman, 
hut of the government of the country under whose flag they 
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believe their fathers suffered wrong, and it is this sentiment 
which at the present moment, unfortunately, is being used as 
a political lever, which threatens nothing but disaster to the 
whole of South Africa, by the anti-Biitish, but non-Boer 
adventurers, who are lighting for their own hands in Pretoria. 

The recent deplorable invasion of Transvaal toirilory by a 
British force in defiance of all international law, to accom- 
plish I still fail to understand what, has naturally exasper- 
ated the Dutch of the Transvaal, and caused them to look 
upon everything British with more distrust and suspicion than 
ever ; but the history of that disastrous expedition, evoking 
as it did the most intense national sentiment, not only 
n.-mn ngst the Boers of the Transvaal, but also in a somewhat 
Ttiildar degree perhaps, though still in a most pronounced 
manner, amongst their compatriots in the Orange Tree State, 
coupled with the very notorious fact that in the exclusively 
Dutch districts both of the Caps Colony and Natal a very 
strong anti-British feeling was excited, must have convinced 
even the most infatuated that a conflict between Dutchmen 
and Englishmen, in whatever portion of South Africa it may 
arise, will be hut the prelude to a war between the two races 
throughout every province from Cape Agulhas to the Zambesi 

a, war which would retard the general progress of the country 

for a generation, which would be infinitely disastrous to both 
races engaged in the struggle, and yet could he henefioiel to 
neither, no matter which proved victorious. 

In future let us hope that neither young military aspirants 
to fame, who, being ignorant of everything concerning South 
Afpinn. , would yet climb their way to glory over the dead 
bodies of British and Dutch South Africans with the most 
light-hearted carelessness, just in the way of their professional 
business, nor cold-hearted self-seeking foreign politicians, 
who would use the ignorance and prejudice of the Boer to 
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assist them in gratifying their jealous hatred of Eng l a nil, -will 
be allowed to sway the councils of the statesmen, British 
or Boer, on whose decree the fate of South Africa really 
depends. 

Fot being a politician nor anything else but a wandering 
Englishman with a taste for natural history and sport, it may 
be held most presumptuous on my part to have written as I 
have done ; but yet I have the most profound conviction that 
a war between the Boers and British in South Africa can 
only be a calamity of incalculable dimensions to both races ; 
whilst the name of that statesman, whether Boer or Briton, 
who should without just cause on the one hand “ cry havoc 
and let loose the dogs of war,” or on the other compel the 
slipping of such dogs by fatuous obstinacy, and a cynical 
disregard for aU the principles of enHghtcued government, 
will be assuredly held in execration by unborn generations of 
"Boers and Britons alike. 15 either race can get away from or 
do away with the other, and therefore both must try and rub 
off their mutual prejudices, and live harmoniously together. 

This is not difficult in a new country like Ehodesia, where 
the representatives of the two peoples are in the nature of 
things thrown much together, and where there has always 
been a good understanding between them, which has of late 
bean very much strengthened by the mutual assistance given 
by each to the other during the recent troublous times ; and 
the fact that in these territories a very good understanding 
prevails between the Dutch and British gives one reason to 
hope that in time a similar state of things may be attained in 
the Transvaal, although unfortunately in that State there 
are several factors which militate against such a result being 
speedily arrived at 

In the first place, the great mass of the European popula- 
tion in the Transvaal, the greater part of which is British, 
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resides in one great city, where it leads its own life, and does 
not come in contact with the Dutch farming population, of 
which it knows neither the language nor the history, and 
with whose inodes of thought and manner of life it is 
altogether out of sympathy ; whilst, on the other hnud, the 
rough Boer, in too many cases, despises the ultra-civilised, 
sharp-witted, faultlessly -dressed European, and does not 
recognise that many amongst them are fine fellows and good 
sportsmen, and are capable of throwing off their coats and 
doing a day’s work, hunting or fighting, with the roughest 
Boer amongst them, should occasion serve. 

And yet these mutual prejudices and misunderstandings 
between the two peoples might easily be rubbed away if it 
were not for the presence of an anti-British digue of Hollanders 
and Germans in Pretoria, whose object it is to widen the 
breach between the Boers and the British ; and as many of 
these men occupy official positions in the Government of the 
country, and are therefore more in touch with the Boer 
legislators than the citizens of Johannesburg can hope to be, 
they have opportunities which they do not fail to use of 
increasing the distrust and suspicion already existing between 
the two races who alone have got to work out the destiny of 
South Africa between them, and amongst whom they are 
only meddlesome self-seeking interlopers. 

All the various States of South Africa will no doubt be 
united sooner or later under one flag, but I am beginning to 
have my doubts as to what flag that will be. It is true that 
at the present time there exists in South Africa a very large 
British population of highly intelligent and energetic men, 
who have been attracted to that country by the diamond 
and gold fields. That population is constantly increasing, 
but it is not one which settles on the land. It is rather a 
population which has come to the country on a visit, in the 
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endeavouT to make a fortune ■with -wliioh to retire to the old 
country, and as the recent census taken in Johannesburg 
has shown, it is for the most part composed of young men, 
the greater number of whom are unmarried, blow I suppose 
it is conceivable that a day may come, say in fifty, eighty or 
a hundred years time, when all the treasures have been dug 
up out of the South African earth ; and should such a day 
arrive, is it not also conceivable that the great mining popu- 
lations which have built the cities of Kimberley and 
Johannesburg in what a few years ago was a sparsely- 
inhabited ■wHderness, may dwindle down to comparatively 
small proportions, lea'ving the Boer population, which during 
all that time will have been increasing at a very rapid rate, 
once more numerically very much in excess of the British ? 

It does not appear to me very probable that during the 
present generation at least the Boers, either of the Transvaal 
or the Orange Bree State, are likely (except under compulsion, 
which presupposes a deplorable war) to enter any confederacy 
of South African States, on any terms whatever, under the 
British flag; and therefore should the large British mining 
population now existent in the country gradually vanish, 
and the Boer population at the same time very much increase, 
the eventful confederation may take place under some other 
flag thou the Union Jack. After all, as the Boers hold as 
large a stake in land, if not in wealth, as the British in South 
A&ioa, and as they were the first comers, and can lay claim 
to having killed off as many natives, and generally prepared 
as much country for occupation by white men, as the British, 
I think they are entitled to some consideration in the matter 
of the flag which is eventually to fly over the confederated 
States of South AMoa ; and for my part I would rather see 
a confederation take place under a compound flag, composed 
of eqnal parts of the Union Jack and Dutch ensign, with a 
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bit of a Erench flag let in, to represent the Huguenots who, 
on their first arrival in South Africa, formed one-sixth of the 
entire white population of the country, and to whom the South 
African Boers of to-day owe many of their most estimable 
qualities, than have the country plunged into war in order to 
enforce its acceptance of the Union Jack. 

However, this flag question is a problem of the future, 
and in the meantime it is the duty of aU South Africans 
who have the welfare of the country as a whole at heart to 
do aU they can to obliterate the remembrance of events galling 
to the national pride either of Dutchmen or Englishmen, and 
to endeavour to bring about once more a feeling of mutual 
trust and confidence between the two races. The Dutch 
must forget Slagter’s Hek and Boomplaats, and the English 
must learn to think no more of avenging the defeats of Laing’s 
Nek and Majuba Hill than they do of avenging the battles 
lost by the British troops in America which culminated in 
the surrender of Cornwallis and the declaration of American 
independence. 

Now there has been for some years past an association in 
South Africa called the African Bond, which in some quarters 
at least must be considered anti-British, since another associa- 
, tion called the Loyal Colonists’ League has been inaugurated 
to counteract its effects. This latter society, judging by some 
speeches which have lately been made by some of its members, 
is frankly anti-Dutch. Now, would it not be better, if, in 
place of the latter society, whose object seems to be to 
widen and accentuate the breach which, in the Transvaal at 
least, is existent between the two races, an association should 
be formed, which all clergymen of all denominations, including 
ministers of the Dutch Deformed Church, should be invited to 
join, whose object should be the gradual obliteration of race- 
hatred and race-jealousy between the Dutch and British 
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throughout South Africa, by the promotion of knowledge 
amongst the ignorant and prejudiced of both peoples ? — for 
that, after all, is what is most required in order to bring 
about mutual respect and mutual forbearance, and enable every 
member of every State in South Africa to work under equal 
laws for the general prosperity of the whole country, a pros- 
perity which can never attain to full fruition until the Dutch 
and British have attained to a political unity throughout 
South Africa as complete as it is to-day in the Oape Colony. 

And now, after this long digression upon matters South 
African, and the expression of many opinions which, should 
they be read at aU, will possibly only excite ridicule, coupled 
with a rebuke upon my presumption in wandering from the 
fields of sport and natural history, where I may be at home, 
into the arena of politics, where, it will be said, I certainly 
am not, let me say a few words about the present position 
and future prospects of Ehodeaia. 

Should the lists I have given at the end of my book be 
glanced through, it will be seen that the number of the 
settlers who were murdered in Matabeleland alone at the 
outbreak of the native insurrection, added to those who have 
since been ItiUed and wounded in the subsequent fighting, 
amounts to over 300, or more than ten per cent of the entire* 
white population of the country at the time of the outbreak of 
the rebellion, a proportion, I think, which ought to be entirely 
gratifying to even the moat determined enemies of colonial ex- 
pansion in Africa, whilst it gives the lie direct to the statement 
which has so frequently been made, that the settlers in 
Matabeleland have run no greater risks in fighting with the 
Matabele in order to put down the rebellion than would 
be incurred by a sportsman engaged in shooting hares and 
rabbits at home. 

I do not expect that the publication of these lists will call 
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the blush of shame to the cheeks of those -wnftjlave been so 

eager to vilify their oountrymeu in Rhodesia, but I do hope that 
it -vrill arouse a feeling of indignation in the ininda of Tnany 
who have hitherto been more or less led astray by these dis- 
honest, spiteful, and unpatriotic mentors, and at any rate they 
must be sad reading to aU but the most prejudiced. How- 
ever, the rebellion can now, I think, bo considered as almost 
at an end. The Kafirs have entirely failed in their attempt 
to kill all the white men in Matabeleland, and to re-establish 
themselves as an independent nation. To the west, north- 
west, north, north-east, and east, the impis which four months 
ago had formed a cordon round all those faces of Bulawayo 
have one and all been driven from their positions, and have 
now broken up into hundreds of little bands, living in the 
forests with their wives and children. Ikom all the inform- 
ation one can gather, the vast majority of these people are 
already suffering from want of food, as their cattle are all or 
nearly all dead from rinderpest, and a large proportion of their 
year’s supply of grain has been taken possession of or 
destroyed by the white men. Under these conditions they 
cannot hold out much longer, and they would probably have 
already come in to surrender were it not that on the one hand, 
'knowing the exasperation caused amongst the whites by the 
crimes they have committed, they are afraid to throw them- 
selves on their mercy, and on the other they are kept from 
doing so by their chiefs, who having been the ringleaders of 
the rebellion, and fearing that in case of surrender their own 
lives at least would be forfeited, are still doing all they can to 
prevent their people from submitting. 

In the Matopos, Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Johan Oolen- 
brander are at the present moment carrying on negotiations 
with the insurgent chiefs, which may or may not end in peace. 
Should no satisfactory arrangement be arrived at, and the 
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war be continued, tbe natives will be driven to desperation, 
and it will not only require a much larger force than there is at 
present in the country, but the expenditure of a vast amount of 
money, and the loss of many valuable lives, before they can 
be absolutely all killed or hunted out of the almost impreg- 
nable fastnesses and hills honeycombed with caverns which 
exist all over the large area of country known as the 
Matopos. 

Kow I thi|fe that, in view of the enormous cost and great 
loss of life that would be entailed by the decision to make no 
terms with the natives, it would be better to accept their 
submission on lines consistent with the future safety of the 
country. The chiefs must stand their trial, but the lives of 
ah those who have had no part in the murder of white men, 
women, and children, could be guaranteed. The whole 
nation must of course be disarmed as completely as possible, 
and the actual murderers of white people during the first 
days of the rebellion must be shot or hanged. But should 
these conditions be complied with, whilst at the same time a 
large police force is maintained in the country, and the 
native administration carried on in such a way that, although 
the natives are treated with firmness, their grievances will 
always bo heard, and as far as possible remedied, I do not» 
think we need fear another rebellion. 

Of course there are those who say that it is a great 
mistake to hold any parley with them at all. Go on killing 
them, they say, until the remnant crawl in on their hands and 
knees and beg for mercy. "Well, that end could only be 
attained, as I have already said, at a cost of much money and 
many lives ; so I think that there are many here, who, some 
for the sake of expediency and others for the sake of 
humanity, would now wish to see this rebellion ended as 
soon as possible, if it can be done in such a way as to^ensure 
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the future safety of the settlers in the country. As soon as 
the chiefs submit and their people are again located on the 
lands from which they have been driven, I think there can be 
no doubt that the country wiD, for the time being, ho per- 
fectly safe for white men ; for histoiy has shown us that 
when a Kafir tribe submits it does so absolutely for the 
time being, and no murdem of isolated individuals 
are committed until the ohiefe are ready for another insur- 
rection. 

It may of course be said that the Matabele have not yet 
been thoroughly beaten, and that, having gained a good de al 
of experience during the last five months, their idea in sub- 
mitting is to get in their next year’s crops and then begin 
again, on the principle of “ reculer pour mieux sauter.” But 
is this at aU. probable ? After the fii'st war they were more 
or less surprised into submission to the white men, the 
greater part of them never having fought for their country at 
aL Then they found that the shoe of the white man’s rule 
began to pinch, but they wore it for two years, and did not 
attempt to throw it off until the country appeared to them to 
have been left in an absolutely defenceless condition by their 
conquerors. 

, They have now had their rebellion, and it has absolutely 
failed, and they have lost at least twice as many men in the 
recent fighting as they did in the first war. Nor is there any 
longer a cattle question to excite their resentment, for the cattle 
are ah, or almost all, dead from the rinderpest. Therefore it 
appears to me, that if they are disarmed as far as is possible, 
and if a strong police force is maintained in the country for 
the next few years, their submission can be safely accepted, 
and the mass of the people be allowed to go unpunished ; but 
justioe and common sense both demand that ah. who are 
proved to have been implicated, either directly or indirectly, 
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ia any of the murders which marked the outbreak of the 
cehellion, shall he most summarily dealt with. They will be 
gradually discovered, and some, it may be, may not be brought 
to justice for years to come, but no mercy must be shown 
them whenever or wherever they may be found. 

In less than two years’ time the railway now being pushed 
on through the Beohuanaland Protectorate will have reached 
Bulawayo j and if the natives can be kept quiet by a firm aud 
just rule until the advent of the iron horse in Matabeleland, 
there is little fear of their ever again rising in rebellion 
against the wMte man. 

In the meantime the development of the country must 
remain at a standstill, and the country retained as a British 
possession, by an occupation which will be almost purely mili- 
tary, as not only has the cost of living been rendered almost pro- 
hibitive through the destruction of all the cattle in Matabele- 
land and Beohuanaland by the rinderpest, and the consequent 
substitution of mules and donkeys in the place of oxen for 
draught purposes, but farming also has been rendered very 
diB&cult, as, puttmg aside stock and dairy farming, no plough- 
ing can be done without oxen, nor can agricultural produce 
he carried to market without the assistance of those useful 
animals, for salted and acclimatised horses and mules are too 
scarce and expensive to he reckoned on for farm work. The 
rinderpest, therefore, has for the present put an end to all 
European enterprise in the way of mining and farming in 
Matabeleland. 

People in England can only realise the disastrous effect 
which this dread disease has had on the prosperity of the 
country by endeavouring to picture to themselves what the 
consequences would have been had a disease suddenly made 
its appearance iu Great Britain in the early part of the 
present century, before the introduction of railways, which 
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destroyed ninety-nine per cent of all the horses in the British 
Isles ; yet even that would scarcely represent the extent of 
the calamity from the effects of which we are now sufterin", 
when it is considered whab an immense tract of barren 
wilderness yet lies between Matabeleknd and the nearest 
railway station. 

In the early part of this year there were over 100,000 
head of cattle, all sleek and in excellent condition, in Mata- 
beldand, but when it closes, I think it very doubtful if 500 
will be stOl left alive in the whole country. Even this loss 
is small as compared with that sustained by and 

his people, who were the largest cattle -holders in South 
Africa, and whose loss it has been computed, from, reliable 
data, exceeds 800,000 head of homed eattle. 

However, the rinderpest is a calamity which is not likely 
to occur again, but which, when it does occur, sweeps every- 
thing before it both in Europe and Africa. That Matabeleland 
as a whole is a country second to none in South Africa for 
cattle-breeding is the opinion of everyone who has lived there 
for any length of time and had the opportunity of studying 
the matter. When, therefore, the rindei’pest has died out, 
and the railway has reached Bulawayo, the country will be 
^ gradually restocked ; and then, too, mining machinery will be 
imported, and our mines will at last be worked with a result 
which will give the final death-blow to aU those who have for 
the last six years been engaged in disseminating falsehoods 
concerning Bhodesia. 

Erom the statistics supplied to me by the Compensation 
Board, which I have given in the form of an appendix, it will 
be seen that a good deal of farming work had already been 
done at the time of the outbreak of the rebellion, and that the 
population of Matabeleland were not all “ gin-sellers” or 
“ men who had gone out to Matabeleland in order to swindle 
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the Britiali public, by inducing them to subscribe for shares 
in worthless companies, whose so-called gold claims contained 
no gold," The fact, too, that farmers and prospectors were 
living all over the country in perfect health rather explodes 
the theory of a noxious vapour rising to some four feet from 
the ground which is so deadly to Europeans that all colonisa- 
tion of the country is impo^ible ; but this, if I remember 
aright, was the theory propounded by one of Mr. Labouohere’s 
“reliable” correspondents — a fit contributor, forsooth, to the 
pages of Trvi'k. 

It is now known throughout South Africa that Matabele- 
land and Maahunaland are white men’s countries, where 
Europeans can live and thrive and rear strong healthy 
children ; that they are magnifieent countries for stock- 
breeding, and that many portions of them will prove suitable 
for Merino sheep and Angora goats ; whilst agriculture and 
fruit-growing can be carried on successfully almost every- 
where in a small way, and in certain districts, especially in 
Moshunaland and Manica where there is a greater abundance 
. of water, on a fairly extensive scale. 

As for the gold, there is every reason to heheve that out 
of the enormous number of reefs which are considered by their 
owners to be payable properties some small proportion at„ 
least will turn up trumps, and, should this proportion only 
amount to two per cent, that will be quite sufEloient to ensure 
a big output of gold in the near future, which will in its turn 
ensure the prosperity, of the whole country. 

Once let the railway reach Bulawayo, and given intelligent 
legislation in the best interests of the settlers and miners in 
the country, Bhodesia wiU. soon prove its value to the 
most sceptical ; hut the prosperity which I predict wiU, I am 
afeaidjhe very much retarded, if not completely destroyed, by 
tiia revocation at the present moment of the Charter which 
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was granted to the British Sonth Africa Company in 1889 , 
and the substitution of Imperial rule for the present form of 
Government. For this reason Under the present rdgime 
the Company's administrator is always accessible to the 
people living in the country, and whatever local refonns 
may be deemed necessary by the latter are always capalde 
of discussion, and can be acceded to by him on the spot, 
without despatches having first of all to be forwarded to the 
High Commissioner at the Gape, by whom they would be sent 
on to the Colonial Office, with the result that a local reform, 
urgently req^uired, might be delayed for months or never 
granted at all. 

Under the Company’s government, too, the administrator 
himself would always be a man acquainted with the history 
of the territories he was governing, and would be probably 
one who not only had the prosperity of the country he was 
governing deeply at heart, but who also would have a very 
good idea as to how that prosperity was likely to be attained. 
During the next few years, too, which will be a very critical 
period in the history of Ehodesia, such an administrator 
would always have the benefit of the advice of the man 
through whose energy and genius the territories forming that 
< state have been secured for the British Empire. But should 
this territory be converted into a Crown colony and governed 
from Downing Street on hard-and-fast lines, some of them not 
at all applicable to local requirements, with an administrator 
very likely ignorant of liis local euiroundings, and possibly 
out of sympathy with the settlers — ^Dutoh ond British--.who 
have made the country their home, nothing but disaster is to 
be expected. 

Surely the people who have stuck to Ehodesia through 
good and evil times, and who, xmder the auspiees of the 
Chartered Company, have added a vast territory to the British 

' s 
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Empire and laid the foundations of what will soon he a 
prosperous colony, which, given an intelligent and adaptable 
form of government, will he able to pay its way, ought to 
have some say in this matter, and not be transferred un- 
willingly to a rule Avhich they know would be ill suited to local 
requirements, and under which local enterprises would surely 
languish for want of the fostering care which only a local 
administrator can provide. 

The white population of Ehodesia have had many a growl 
at the government of the Chartered Company, but in most 
cases they have got what they growled for — to wit, the ex- 
tension of the railways, both from the Cape Colony and the 
East Coast ; the reduction of the Company’s percentage of 
interest in the mines; and full and most generous com- 
pensation, where the claims were just, for cattle destroyed in 
the endeavour to stay the progress of the rinderpest, and for 
aU losses sustained owing to the late native insurrection. 
Under Imperial rule they know that no compensation has 
ever been granted for losses sustained through a native 
rebellion, and they also know that little or no assistance 
could be hoped for in the construotion of railways or other 
public works. Eecognising all these things, having as an 
object-lesson just before theix eyes the wretchedly slow 
progress made in Bechuanalond under the Imperial adminis- 
tration, and knowing, moreover, that the Transvaal war of 
1880-81, if not the loss of the Transvaal itself as a British 
possession, was brought about solely by a Government from 
Downing Street, through an administrator entirely ignorant 
of local requirements and absolutely out of sympathy with 
the people he was chosen to govern, can it he wondered at 
that at a recent meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in this 
town, the people of Bulawayo expressed confidence in the 
government of the Chartered Company and in Mr. Cecil 
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Rhodes, representing as they do a corporation of capitalists 
who hold the largest financial stake in the country, and wlioso 
aims and objects are identical with those of the peoide living 
in the country, whilst they resented the idea of being hiiudcd 
over to Imperial rule without having their wishes in the 
matter consulted, in order to please the Little KiiglainltU’ [party 
at home ? 

One of the most noteworthy features at the nmetiiig to 
which I have referred was the remarkable uiiiiuimity shown 
by the British and Dutch on this subject, for the Dutch up 
here believe in Mr. Rhodes, and have the most absolute 
confidence in his ability to insure the prosperity of the 
country. The natives, too, as has just been shown, look upon 
him as their father ; and I believe that through his influence 
and the strength of his personality, a peace will soon be 
arranged with them, which would have been impossible at 
the present time but for his presence in the country. 


Bulawayo, 2aW 1896. 
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Headquauteus, Intellioespe Pepahi'mesi, 
BuiiAWAYu, Aiijusl 1890. 

Amended List of Persons murdered in Matabeleland during 
the recent native insurrection. 


Nfluitis. 

Ulstiict. 

Anderson, Joscelyn 
Hepburn 

Sebaktrc 


i Anderson, Alex. , 

Boola Bools 

Bertlesen Family (0) 

Shangani 

(fother, mother, and 

River 

4 eons) 


Baragwanath, John 

Filibusi 

Albert 


Bentley, Arthur. 

ft 

Barr, W, A. 

Shangani 

Barnard, Harry Edgar 

t 

Umvungu 

Bolton . . 

Inyati 

Bowen, Jimmy . 

Mavene 

Borgen or Vorgen 

Sliangaiii 

Bowker, Trooper 

Lower Gtvclo 

Colas, Dionysius 

Inyati 

Cunningham, James 

Filibusi 

Samuel 


Clark, W. E. . 

i Mavene 

Carpenter, John Loriui 

Filibusi 

i 


OatsUSCC) 


End alarcli 
26th „ 
End ,, 


On way to MaluBgabtiaj j 

I en^i2Ger. 

I Reported killed by F. Evans, 
bisjmate, wbo escaped. 
Fanning 12 miles north of 
Hartley Hills Road. 


24th May Brother in the B.F.F, 


End March 
26th „ 


End Match 
SOtli „ 

30th .. 

End „ 
adth ,. 

End 

24th 


A N.-C. from yueenstoiMi i 
district. 

Family, contractors at Bristol. 

Faitncr of Weet Brothers, 
Umvuiigtt Store; Utewith 
Parker Wood, Juliaunes- 
burg. 

Killed with Cyril Weet 
(WillUnis' Ev. Coy.) 

Hammond’s Mtrui,< ; killed , 
with S. Veil Blvrk. 

I’rostKwtor. 

M.M.P. M'nt lo Want i/eople, 
Tmiver Gwelo. 

A Greek trader. 

One of CQiiningli.iui family, 
away carting wood. 

Body found -Uwala patrol. 

Body found near hilihual 
S 
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Joikorlc, Stanlay 


Gordon, John . 
Graham, A, M. . 
Grant, John M'Innoa . 
Grant, Jocik M‘Leod . 


Greenhangh, John 

Graoey, Kobart . 

Hnnter, H. E. . 
Handley, Mark . 

Hnrford, George 


Xilstrlcfc. 

Date (ises). 

Details. 

Hear Bula- 

20th April 

Transport rider, killed with 

wayo 

Potgloter. 

Lower Gwelo 

1 Bnd Marcli 

Prospector, with companion 



(name unknown). 

Shangani 

25th „ 

Prospector 

Inyati 

Bud „ 

Left Inyati for Buhi; Manager 


Comiioiiy. 

Gwelo 

II 1* 

Minor. 

Inyati 

2Cth „ 

A N.-C, Family uiGlasgow, 

Filibusi 

26Ui „ 

Mining with Bobort Shorjio. 

f| 

ft ft 

Killed with Jock Kimino at 



Godlway’a kraal : body 
buried by Salisbury 


Hotel, Fill- „ „ 

tmi 

Shangani End „ 

Bembiei „ „ 

Inyati „ ,i 


Hnilatone, Eredoiick . Fongo fiirer „ „ 

Hotel 

Harbord, H. M. . Mereue „ h 


Hammond, And. Bobt. 
Hartley, Joseph. 


Holstein . 

Ivors, Colin Comphell 
Johnrtn, "W. H. 

Jensen, Charles . 
Johnston . . 

JeJU'iSS, J. • * 


Siii, Agnes 

Beefs, Charles . 
Keefe, Ohristophei 
Booh 


Shangani „ .■ 

Ingwena ,, ,i 

Store 

. Shangani 
Filibusi 2ith „ 

Shangani 30th „ 


n >1 , i> 

Filibusi 25th ,, 


Tebrre Eiver 2nd April 
Shangani 2nd March 
Filibnsi 26 th „ 


column. 

Working nith Whandll and 
Beddan, 

Body biined by Jiapier's 
Gvrelo patrol. 

Body seen. 

Sub-Inspector ILM.F., son 
of Henry Handley, Katal. 

Late 1I.M.P., killed rrith 
Graham, Handley, Case, 
and Corke. 

Fartner of H. P. Selmee. 
Family in Coventry. 

Store on Hartley Hill Scad 
(brother, A. 0. Harbord, 
Longton, near Hotting- 
ham). 

Killed with Palmer and 
Johnson, engineers. 

Body fonnd et irarboid’s 
Store ; age about forty-five, 
height 6 G. 8 in. 

Proapector. 

Body found Celtic Beef. 

Killed with Hammond and 
Fahner. 

A Swede. 

Working with Ehlert a«rf 
Eatet. 

J, Boss’s stepdaughter ; body 
buried by Nspicr's patrol. 

Working with Webster. 

imW with Jei^ KbUrt, 
and Bant. 
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NameB. 

District. 

Date (1S06). 

Details. 

Livesay, E. R. Eustace 

Filihusi 

End March 

Late Lieutenant 3rd Dragoon 
Guards. 

Luokcoss, Hctbort 

U 

26tli „ 

Killed at O'Maker’s waggon ; 
others escaped. 

Iieuuock, George 

Gwelo 

End „ 

Body found Mavene ; almost 
unrecognisahle. 

tangfovd (2), Dr. and 
Mrs. 

Insisa 

>1 f> 

Bodies found on Rizon’s farm 
and buried hy Napier's 
Gwelo patrol. 

Lemon, 0. J. • 

Lewis, Arthur B. 

»» 

Filihusi 

tt it 

25th „ 

Father G. D. Lemon, Raleigh, 
Bedeford, North Devon ; 
money at Standard Bank ; 
buried hy Napier’s Gwelo 
patrol. 

Lund, Severin E. G. . 
M'Heugh, Harry 
Maddoeks, Thomas , 
Melford, William B. . 

Gwnoi River 
Bemhisi 
Filihusi 
Gwelo 

End „ 

2’id ’’ 

End „ 

A Dauo, 

Matthews . 

Shangaiii 

$f tt 

With Van der Doorten; a 
Jew from Melbourne. 

Mathey, Ernest . 

Filihusi 

26th „ 

Body recognised near Store. 

Maronssen, Andreas E. 

HariloyHills 

. . 

Prospector. 

Morrison, James E. 

Queen’s Reef 

29th „ 

Refused to leave. 

M'Gormaek 

Ingwens 

Store 

End ,, 

Working with H. B. Taylor j 
body not seen. 

Macdonald, Colin 

Filihusi 

26th „ 

Killed with Classen. 

Hinuno, 'W’alter(known 
as Jock or "Watty) 

}| 

»> •» 

Murdered with John M'Leod 
Grant. 

Palmer, H. M, . 

Shanganl 

80th „ 

Killed with Hammond and 
Johnson. 

Potgieter, Derk Rainer 

Bnlawayo 

Road 

20th April 

Transport rider. 

Ottens, Wilhelm 0. 

Filihusi 

24th March 

Family lives near Assen, 
Holland. 

O’Reilly, T. . 

Gwelo 

End „ 

Murdered on Leeohdale Co.’s 
property. 

O’Connor, (“ Jack ”) 
John 

Filihusi 

26th „ 

Brother saved ; in Bulawayo. 




Reddington, Reginald 

Pongo River 

End „ 

Clerk to Hurlstone. 

Reddan, Valentins 

Filihusi 

25ai 

Murdered with Greenhaugh 
and "Whawill. 

Rowe, F. R. 

Shangani 

80th „ 

Miner of St. AusteR. 

PUdbarde, John Edward 
Ross (2), Joseph and 

Bulawayo 
Tekwe River 

2nd April 

Prospeotor. 

wife 



Miner of King William's 
Town. 

Rowlands, John James 

Bemhisi 

... 

Radford, A. 

Shangani 

"End March 

Partner of Leeoh. 
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Kaznes. 

Districts, 

Cats (1890). 

Details. 

Baw .... 

Lower Qwolo 


Prosjicotor. 

SliaqiB, Kobeit . 

Eilibusi 

SSth March 

Killed vitk Grant. 

Staiile 7 , Frank Hani- 
Bon. 

Sehakwe 

End „ 

Brother, late Lieut. %aj 
Irish Rilli's, o/o Annsttoiiji 
Bros., bankers, 9;! Bi.sh«|i. 
goto St., lauiiloii. 
Murdered with Jnsejih Hart- 
ley, both working for 0. 
R. Aiimocks. 

Stobie, James . 

Mavene 

25tli „ 

Smith 

Lower Gwclo 


Miner. 

Sewari, George E. 

Filibusi 

25th 

Killed with Cato, near 
Ancients Reef j working 
for Mallett. 

Talman, Frank . 

Gwelo 

End „ 

Near Pongo Btore ; body 
rocognifipil by Kobiiison, 

Taylor, George . 
Thomas, Jock . 

Sluuigani 

»# tt 

Ago 24 j S ft. 5 ill. ; light 

Tyass, George (of 
Katal) 

Rembisi 

}| 

Sent with niedicino to J. il, 
Daly. 

Van Blerk, Sid. 

Uavene 

30th „ 

Hammond’s Mines ; age 30 ; 
killed with .limmy Bowen. 

Vaughan, Thomas 

Pongo River 

25th „ 

VanGorokim, Martinns 
Gerhardus 

Bidawayo 

... 

Bricklayer. 

VaTasenr, Robert 

Stoneybroek 
Thabas FI. 
Simbi 

Jnno 

Reported inntdered to 
Charter. 

Van dor Doorten . 

Shangani 

30th March 

From Rotterdam. 

VTiite, Robert . 

Inyati 

End „ 

Left Inyati for Rubi. 

■West, Cyril (iVillough- 

Inyati 

End „ 

Killed with Bolton. 

Dys) 

West Bros. (2) . 

Shangani 

II »» 


yron 

9} 

25th „ 

Cattlednspeetor in district. 

Wyllio, David . 

Gwelo 

End „ 

Workingfor Warw ick Colliers. 

■Wright, James . 

Bembisi 

... 

Storeman (of Jolianoehbnrg). 

Woods, Arthur W. P. 

Filibusi 

26tli „ 

Working ami killed with E, 
MatUey, 

■Wliite, Charles . 

■Wliite, Edward . 

Shangani 

II II 


Filibusi 


Killed with Jack U'Cennor. 

Walsh, Wiffiam. 

Mavene 

End „ 

Body found Uivelo {«trol ; 
aged 40 ; burieii Jiaveiu 
patrol. 

VYhawill, John . , 

Filibusi 

25th „ 

Kilted with Rnldan and 
Rreenhaiigti. 

Webster, E,. 

Shangani 

End „ 

Killed with Keefes, a partner 
of Peacock’s, 

Woinand . 


It 11 

Cattla-inspectet. 

Eeebnrg, H. 

Pongo River 

20tb „ 

’Trader. 
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list of Persons supposed to hare been in Mataboleland at the time of 
' the outbreak of the insuhrection, of whom nothing has since been 
heard, and the greater part, if not all, of -whom must therefore be 
numbered amongst those murdered by the natives. 


Names. 

Details and 
Address. 

Isut heard oh 

Ansterhauzen . 

Thahas Hamba 

Trading at Thabaa Mamba. 

Bird, Bohert George . 

... 

Loft Cape Torvn 13th April. 

Bond .... 

• *< 

Late of Johannesburg Felice. 

Burch, Dr. 

Bridge, ‘Walter. 

... 

Boported to he in Matabeleland. 

Batohdor, Branc D. . 

... 

Beported to haro been on some 
mining property near Bulawayo, 

Bruce, Stewart . 

Bent. 

Bowen, 0. 


A Trooper in Dr. Jameson's force. 

Beaton, James . . 

Johannesburg 

Loft Scotland in 1880 Bast for 
London, afterwords in Kimber- 
ley and Johannesburg, and left 
latter place probably for Bula- 
wayo. Height 5 ft. 10 in. 1 
black curly hair; well built; 
i2 years of ago. 

Cook, James F. 

Oook, Thomas. 

Bulawayo 

Photographer’s assistant, Bula- 
wayo. 

Oook, Bohert . 

... 

Late of M.M.F. 

Coistens, John £. A. 

Bulawayo 

Formerly in Captain Selous’ Troop. 

Carter, James . 

Dickson or Dixon 

t> 

CItU engineer in Bulawayo. 

Gwelo 

Gwelo district. 

Douvra .... 


»» r 

Dixon, B. . . . 


Formerly in army. 

Doveton, W. T. 

Inyati 

Seen in Bulawayo between 1-lB 
April, and not hoai'd of einoe. 

Brers, Harold Cecil . 

Bulawayo 

Bulawayo district. 

Qrcyling (5), John, wife, 
and S children 

a 

On road to Bulawayo. 

Grant, Jimmy . 

Bill, John Shutter. 

Jacobs, Charlie . 


Bulawayo. 

... 

Gwelo oamp, 2nd June. 

Jonee, William Sterena 

Bulawayo 

Bulawayo at time Matabele War. 

Kerr . . . . 

Gwelo 

Shanganl district. 

Kroger, Brans J. 

Chemist 

Delagoa Bay. 

Iise, Thomas . 

Gwelo 

Gwslo district. 

Mo^nzie, Thomas , 

Bulawayo 

Bulawayo. 

Hotiison, Wm. Hutchinson 

... 

Late of B.B.F, 
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Matthews, Stuart 
Honey, Clifford Francis 
Mitchell, Basil. 

Magee, Joseph. 
Kieuwenhaua . 
Oosthnison 

Orton, Henry Samboume 
Palmer, IVilliom B, . 
Beet, P, , 

Bothmim, John 
Eeynard, J. J. . 

Beed, William James 

Blchardson, Arthur , 
Stalmp, Franh J. , 
Spalteholz, Burt 

Spoltehob, Burt 


Smith, Sidney Z. 

Tilbuiy, George 
Taylor, Alfred West . 

Wright, James . 

,Wilsau, Jldward E. . 
Walsh, Eredariok Byron. 
Webster, E. 

Walsh, I . 


26p 


Seteile and 
Address. 


Bulawayo 


Gwelo 

Johaanesbarg 
Transport ridei' 
Bidawayo 


late Johannes- 
burg 

London 

Dresden, 

Germany 

Amsterdam 


Mafekiag 


Bulawayo 


Bulawayo 


Last lieanl or. 


Late of Dam avail mine.s. 

Formerly of B.li.P, 

Bulawayo mad. 

Sliangaui district. 

Sebakwo drilt. 

Bulawayo, end February. 

Piotorsbiirg. 

Bulawayo, 

Believed to be in Colonel I'liimer's 
force. 

Bulawayo, 

A prospector. 

Bulawayo. 

Left Johannesburg for Bulan .lyo, 
December ISffS. 

Last beard of, Fietersburg, 2nd Jan. 
1896, when on road Bulawayo 
with party by os waggon. Height 
6 ft. ; aga 21 ', smooth fam ; 
light brown hair; sharp features. 
Paijcrs of his have been found on 
Bison’sfarm.and bag(p«saibly be- 
longing tohim)atThabasMamba. 

Beported to bare Irlt Msftkiug 
with M.B.F. 

Mafoking, 2itii April. 

Possibly passing under his step- 
father's name of Bent. 

Bulawayo. 

Bulawayo, June ISOS. 


Cams in from Golingeua at begin- 
ning of rebellion. 
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Headquaeters, Istelmqenoe Department 
Bulawayo, Auymt 1896. ’ 


List of Officers, Non-Commiasioneil Officers, and Men Idlled in 
action during the Matabele rebellion. 



Buili. 

Name. 

Where ktllcd. 

Date aceoi 


Sergeant 

O'Loaiy, T., M.M.P, . 

Onmmmg’s Store 

27 th March 


Corporal 

Beynolds, Ernest S., 
a.H.Y. 

GilTord’a patrol 

6 th April 

8 

Trooper 

Mackenzie, S. Kenneth, 
AKV. 

n ft 

II 

4 

)> 

Baker, Riehaid Arthur, 
R.H.V. 

Gwanda patrol 

10 th April 

S 

II 

Haylnnd, Edward, E.H.T. 

I* >» 


6 

ft 

Pooke, Christopher J., 
E.H.V. 

M If 

l> 

7 

Corporal 

Greor, Stewart George, 
R.H.Y. 

II }> 

II 

8 

Trooper 

Porhes, J. JI'Ainsoh, 
B.H.Y. 

II II 

II 

r 

9 

l> 

Boyea, George lYalter, 
B.P.P., Afor. Corps 
Hcinemann, J. J., B.F.P, 

Macfarlane’s patrol 

19th April 

10 


Vedette duty 


11 


Van Xyl, Mf., B.F.P. . 



12 

n 

Montgomerie, Henry, 
B,P.F. 

>> II 

II 

18 

II 

Baxter, Frank "Win., 
B.F.F. 

Grey’s Scouts, Bisset’s 
patrol 

22ttd April 

14 

>1 

IVhitohouse, Henry 

George, B.F.F. 

Amhulance, Maofsr- 
lane’s patrol 
Dawson's Scouts, Mac- 
farlane's patrol 

26th April 

15 

>1 

Gordon, Charles, B.F.F, 

11 

16 

11 

Faisons, Bcnj, B.F.F. . 

D Troop, vedstte duty 
Coope's Soouts, 

Plumer’s patrol 


17 

11 

Ilay, Carrick, B.F.F. . 

26th May 
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Name. 

WUolo kiUerl. 

I)ato{raO) 

j 

Parker, Artkur, B.P.P. . 

L Troop, Napier’s 
Gffolo patrol 

il2nd May 

EoUiman, Qeorga, B.y.F. 

L Troop, Napier's 
Gwelo patrol 


Langton, Couitn&y, }S 

Thahaa Mamin 

8th July 

S(iuad, M.K.F. 


O'Eeilly, Jolm, Brand's 



Troop, B.F.F. 

1 


Pringle, James F., A 



Sijuad, M.E.F. 



Wairingham, Prod. CHias., 

Matopoa, Bahian's impi 

j 20th July 

A Tioop, M.M,P. 

Hall, John, Bellngwe 

Inugn engagement. 


F.F. 

Matopoa 

1 

Bonnott, Peter, E. Troop, 

Inugu engacenient, 

>1 1 

M.M.P. 

Matopoa 


Bush, 'William Henry, E. 

Inugu engagement. 

M 

Troop, 

Matopoa 

1 

1 Maiheaon, It. B., Major 

Bezury Hills enEage- 

21bt July 

1 HnrroU'a Troop 

ment 


Hayes, Dan., Major Hur- 

Sinango hopje engage- 

7th July j 

reU’e Troop 

mont 


Kershaw, 0 Spiad, 

Sikombo engagement 

Mb August. 

M.E.F. 



M'Closhie, Oswald, C 

It >1 

tt 

Squad, H.EE. 



Oibh, William, D Squad, 

t» *1 

t> ' 

M.E.F. 



Innea, Kerr, Maxim gun. 

M 1* 

II 

M.E.F. 



Ainalie, Alexander, 

« M 


M.M.P. 


1 

Herroy, Herbert John 

i» *» 

in I 

Anthony, died from 
wounds, late Pay- 



maater-Ocneral 
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HEADQlrAIlTEIta, iNTBIiLiaENOlS DsPAS'l'MIlKT, 
BviiAWAYO, August 18B6, 

list oi Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and Men wounded; or 
died in hospital from wounds received in action during the 
Matabcle rebellion. 


Ho. 

Bank. 

Name. 

Detalh. 

Date (ISSS), 

1 

Trooper 

nui, Eustaoe 

Gifford’s patrol, Inaiza 

27th March 

2 


Hoddng, John 

ft 

ft 

3 


Luis, Wilton . 

ft 

It 

4 

Ooipoiel 

Strutt, M M.P. 

ft 

It 

5 

Trooper 

Saunders, Charles . 

ft 

It 

6 

O'Oannar, Joseph . . 

Prospector, escaped from 
Fffibusl 

It 


Trooper 

Strecey, A. H. 

Selous’ patrol 

BSthMarch 



Munsherg, Berthold 

}) 



AW.C. 


Shiloh patrol 

29thMareh 


Serg..Mty. 

Eaden, Thomas . 

„ (AMo. Corps) 

1) 


Trooper 

Oelliers, John 

Shiloh patrol (died in 
hospital, 16th May 
1809) 

1) 

n 

12 


Anderson, August . 

Shiloh patrol 

tl 

IS 

laetti-Col. 

Gifford, Hon. M. R. 

Fonseca’s Farm 

6th April 

14 

Oaptain 

Lumsdon, J. W. . 

Fonseca’s Form (died 
in hospital, 10th 
April 1806) 

)) 

16 

lieutenant 

Hulhert 

Fonseca’s Farm 

f» 

16 

Tl'oopar 

Satwell 

ft 

It 

17 


lielding 

ft 

ft 

18 


1 


tt 

19 

M.b. 

levy, Dr. J. 

Gwanda patrol 

10th April 

30 

Trooper 

Harvey, I*. J. 

»1 

11 

21 


Whitlow, Ohas. Em. 


It 

22 


Stowell, W. . 

13 

» 

23 

»1 

Ormshy, 0. . 


II 
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Dat«(1S!ie) 


24 Trooper 


I'en'oh'a, J. . 

Do Villiera, Isaao James 
■Wilson, J. . 

Collins, 0. . 

Ashley, W. . 

Kramer, S. . 
Bladkwell, J. 

Wallace, E. 0. . 

Farrell, E. . 

Swift, Eonry 


Owanda patrol 


10th Apiil 


86 Captain 

37 Lientenant 

38 

39 Corporal 

40 Lieutenant 

41 T.S,M. 

42 Trooper 


Hni'kor, George, B.F.F. . 
Tor. Blandie Esiali 
Mioliael, Afrio. Coqia , 
Grey, George 
Hook, Godfrey Blair 
Crowe, E. H. 


41 St > 

Qwanda patrol (died in „ 

hospital, 14th April 
1806) 

Local patrol 17 th April 

I hiacfarlanc's patrol 16th „ 


Bissot’s patrol 


22nd Apm! 


48 Seigeant 

49 Trooper 


I Wise, George 

Lyons, It. H., Hosp, 
Corps 

Botha, Joh. Christian . 
HoweU, Thos. Easton . 
Price, F. E. Talbot 
Appleyard, Edward 


Lorntt, Eonald ‘Venables 


Boatty-Pownall, W. 0. 

Hamilton, H. Kico 
Peacock, Arthur W. 
Slowey, W. John . 

Beinedell. Piotor . 

1 Hiomand, Jao. P. Job. 


Bissot’s patrol (Grey's „ 1 

Scouts) 1 

Biasotfs patrol (Grey’s ,, i 

Scouts) , I 

Maofailano's patrol j 25th April ^ 

llacfarlone's pah cl „ 1 

(AMo. Corps) I 

Maoforlane’s patrol ,, i 

(Grey’s Scouts) | 

Macfarlane’s patrol . „ , 

(Maxim detachment) ' 

llaofarlano’s patrol | „ 

(Dawson’s SJcouts). 

Died in hospital 
same evening 

Jlacfarlnno’s patnd » 

(Grey'sScouta). Died 
in hospital, 20th 
April 1896 

Lailig’sCaiuii,UelingWB 2nd May 

. Unattaohud, Pltttnw’B j 25th Slay 
patrol 

. Pluincr's iiatrol (B ,• 

. Plnniots patrol (A » 

Troop) 

Hnpiet’s Owolo patrol i 28nd May 
(L Troop) 

. Napier’s Gwelo pattnl ,• 

(Mangwe detacU- 
nisnt) 
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B 

Bank. 

Name 

Dotalla. 

Date [iSiia), 

S2 

Ttoopcr 

Geldenhuie, Eliaa doo. . 

Kapier'e Givelo patrol 
(Kangwe detachment) 

22ud May 

es 

Oorpoial 

Oombiinlr, Jacobue, A&io. 
Corps 

Davoy, OeoU, A Tboop, 
B.r.F. 

Spreokle/a patrol 

6th June 

u 

Trooper 

Spreokley’apatrol. Seri- 
ous gun-shot, right 
hip since amputated 

n 

66 

Sergeant 

Hamilton, Qeo. Hichael, 
11.T.H. 

Spreokley’a patrol. 

Aaeegai wound 
Mocfarlane's Qwaai 

patrol. Bullet -wound 
on head 

» 

66 

T.S.M. 

Morriaon, S., 8 Troop, 

8th June 

57 

Trooper 

OUrt, A Troop, Gifford's 
Horae 

Maefarlane’a Gwaai 
patrol. Slight wound 

I) 

68 

T.S.M. 

Bktberwiok, S. K,, 
M.R,F. 

Maefarlane’s Gwaai 
patrol 

I) 

69 

Trooper 

HiU, John H., A Squad, 

Thabae K'amba. 

Dangerouslywouttded; 
died same day 

6th July 

80 

1} 

Meyer, George, A Squad, 
M.E.F. 

Thabaa M'amba 

>1 

61 

” 

Cooper, Da-rid E,, A 
Squad, M.R.F. 

11 

>» 

62 


Dupreez, Arlliur, M..R.S 



63 


Dunn, Georgs, „ 

II 


61 

H 

Potgloter, L., Belingwe 
F.J. 

Behngwe patrol 

26th June 

66 

Uentenant 

Taylor, Sooute, M.B.F. 

Matopoa, Babian's imp! 

20th July 

66 

Sergeant 

Ealkett, 0. H., Belingwe 

F.B. 

Matopos, Inugu en- 
gagement 

11 

67 

ii 

Eadio, Malcolm, A Troop, 
M.M.P. 

Matopoa, Inugu en- 
gagement 


68 

Trooper 

Dick, Duncan, Belingwe 
F.F. 

hlatopoa, Inugu en- 
gagement 

>1 

69 

n 

Judge, T., Belingwe E,!. 

Matopos, Inugu en- 

II 

70 

If 

Toulson, John Georgs 

Matopos, Inugu eu- 

II 

71 

II 

Parker Porker, E,E, 

Severe bullet wound, 
thigh 

II 

72 

II 

Morgan, Oharlcs Ogle- 
thorpe A.] K.M.P, 

Matopoa, Inugu en- 
gagement (died 28rd 
July, burled at 
tJaher’s Farm) 

II 

73 

ti 

Stewart, A. M., Belingwe 
E.P. 

Matopoa, Inugu fight 

II 

74 

*1 

Sdl, Ohorlea A, T., 

11 

19 

76 

fi 

MiUat, Eredk., M.M.P. 

19 

ii 
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Hate (hlb) 


76 Trooper Eogor, Soott, Bclingn-u 

li’.E. 

77 I, Wilson, Campbell, A 

Squad, M.E.F. 

78 „ Chores, LauTouc(3,M.M.P. 

79 „ Bern, WEliam, U.M,P, 

80 Trooper Hcathfield, Eiohaid, Jr., 

M.M.P. 

81 „ Boll, James, M.M.P. 

82 Corporal Porter, Joseph Kirk, 


83 Lieutenant 

84 Captain 

85 Trooper 


89 Lieutenant 


91 Captain 

92 StalT-Sorgt. 

Major. 

93 Sorgt.-MEy. 

94 Sergeant 

95 Corporal 

96 Trooper 
07 

98 

99 laeutenant 


Morton, Frederick Cun- 
niiigliam, M.M.P. 

Lloyd, Chas. P., Engineer 
Train 

Little, Edward EunnsE, 
M.E.F. 

Champion, 'WlUiam Lewis, 
M.E.F. 

SUherhazen, George, 
M.E.F. 

HacdougoU, LorneSomor- 
lea 

M'Cullooh, Eobert H., 
Soyal Art. 

Frazer, Morman Warden, 
West Elding Eegt. 

Fowler, Charles H., 
M.E.F. 

Josephs, WilEam, M.E.F. 

Dumoresq, Eawliugs, 
M.E.F. 

Brabant, Aithur E., 
M.E.F. 

Turnbull, Biohard, 
M.E.P. 

Cunie, William, M.E.F. 

Hohnes, Evelyn, 

Gordon, Thomas, kLM.P. 

Howard, Hon. H. 


Matopos Intigu fight 

Hope Fountain 

, Nicholson’.sp.itriil,In-'i 
|_ ugugtirge (died end | 
l’ Imiifd III Uhlirr’hf 
I L'aiup, 27th July) j 
Mlcboliion's patlol, lu- 
_ugn gorge 

Nicholsun'ii patiol, lu- 
ugii goigo 

MicbulsDu'u patiol, Iii- 
\igiv goigo (tlird in 
Bulawayo hospital, 

3rJ August) 

Taylor's patrol, Sobisi 2 

Inyandi engagement 

Gun accident, Spargo’s 
(died 3nl .lugust) 

Gun accident, Spargo 


Fort-Spargo 
Sikombo engagement 


100 Captain Wlndley 


(Died Otb Aiiguet) 
Sikombo engagement 

(fiobertson'aCape Boys) 
Eoberteon’s Caiui Boye 
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HEADQlTAaTMtS, iNTEHieBlKM DepAETMEST, 
SAHBBURf, August 1890, 


List of persona murdered in Mashunaland during th.6 recent 
native inaurreotion. 


NAfne<i. 

nisLrlet. 

Data (ISDO). 

DoIaiLs. 

Biitott, W. 

Salisbury 


Body supposed to be his 
recovered on 6th August. 

Eoutange, Frank . 


1801 Juno 

IHilad at the Gwibi Eivor. 

Villa, M.M.P. . 




Looford, S. 


15th June 

Killed at Boatiioe Mine. 

Tdit, Jmea 



M 

Van Booyon 

»» 

16th Juno 

KBlod at Hartley Eoad. 

Fonris, Benj. John . 




Ifotton E&uiily (3), 
Joseph, Mrs., and 
infiint 

tf 

17th June 

Bided at Koiton's Farm, on 
the Hnnganl Bivei. 

Fairweather, hliss 


U 

Billed at Horton’s Farm, on 
the Hungani Biver. 

Alexander, H. . 

11 


Billed at Horton’s Farm, on 
the Hungani Biver. , 

Orahener, H. . 

fl 

tl 

Killed at Horton’s Farm, on 
the Hungani Biver. 

Harvey, J, B. . 




Dixon, Jamoa . 



Ho particulars of murders; 

Briaeoe 



but six or seven ■weeks 

Hite, -W. D. . 



ha'ving elapsed without 

Dowenbioek, B, . 



any news of these persons, 

Basson, Hicholaa 


Y 

and who were known to 

Jotthect, J. 



have been surronnded by 

Gray, Harry 



rebels at the time of the 

Cnrtis, J. H. (surveyor) 



rising, it is beyond all 

Saunders . 



donbt that they ore dead. 

Caleott 



Casa, J. , . , 

Mazoe 

1801 Juno 

Billed near Salvation Army 
Camp. 







Diokonson, J., Hining 
OommisBionet 
Routledge, J. 

Blakiston, J. 3, . 

PoUttid, H. H. . 
Ifunisaty, 0. 

Fletolier, John . 
Salthonse . 


Short, Henry 
-Beater, Mia. 


Moore, John 


Urahain, Hany . 

'WeyetBl'aimly (4), Jon, 
■wife, and 2 children 
Bekera, 0. D. . 
Campbell, J, D. . 


Lott, Horace, 5I.M.P. , 

Tucker, M.1I.P. . „ 

Biokeneon, A. J, . „ 

White, James (Wil- „ 

longhby’a consoli- 
dated) 

Bremner, Lieut. . . „ 

Byre, Eecbeit H,, Lo Magondi 

m.m;.p. 

Young, Arthur Liston, „ 

M.M.P. 

Gambler, J, 0, . . „ 

Boyea, W. H. , . „ 

<» 

Mynhaidt (native com- 1 „ 


18th June Killed near Salvation Army 
Camp. 

■I Killed near SalvatlDii Aitwy 

Camp, 

„ Killed ai'orTclfgropli Station 

_ (telfgrapliiat). 

II KillcdncarTelegraph Htntiim 

_ (telfgraphiat). 

... Killed near Mount Ilnuipdf ii. 

... Missing. 


... Diinaian estate ; Med 

tlmtala Ilnad ; body re- 
covered Srd August 

... Killed at Homestead Store ; 

body found on 8nl August. 

... Killed at Homestead Store ; 

body found on Srd August. 

... Bodies recovered. 

... Killed at Compbcll'a Store. 

••• » II 

... Killed at Grobara’s Store. 

20tb June Killed near CaiiipbeU's 

Store. 

>t II II 

... Killed near Law's Store. 

7tli July Killed at Maiandellaa Mie- 

aion Store. 

Killdl near Marandcllea. 

21st June Killed at Umvokwe Monn- 

teina. 

„ Killed at Otnvokure Moun* 

tains. 

22Dd Jnne Killed at Mrain Blrer. 


21et Juno Killed at Mynhardt's Campi 

l> » >» 

Slst May 

... Medical olficet; killed at 
Hinnan'a Store. 
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The following ware killed in action . 


Karnes, 


Date (ISM), 

1 Detain. 

M'Qeer, 0 . M. . 

Van Stedcn, H, .f. 


20tli Jane 

Muzoe pntrul. 

Jaooha 



II 

Dillon 

... 

ft ft 

** 

J^IitohoU, J. BouUcy . 

... 


tl 

Woimflcfl ITriTtlry 

Stovena, Charles Tre- 
lawncy 

... 

astii „ 

piitrol 1 died 27th .fane. 
Killed CliCihwedia jiatiol. 

1 

Gwilkm, W. H. 

... 

20th July 

Killed SLCond Itaitlfy | 




patrol. 1 


The following were wounded in action ; — 


Gray, Dr. . 



Fitot Hartley patrol. 

BottWey, Trumpeter 


... 


(ITatal Contingent) 




Finnoase, £. 

Saliabmy 



Burton, Arthur . 

It 


Maroe patrol at Jwito Eiver. 

Hendrikz, G. 




Keibuhr . 

„ 



Ogilvie 

I) 

... 


Berry 




Jiidaon, Captain 




CartuTight, Trumpeter, 

Charter 







Van da llerwe . 

... 


At Tlunyani. 

Fitepatriok 

Salisbury 


Boat’s orliimn on sraond 
Hartley iiatrol. 

^Jnott 


Kerr . 




lies .... 



White's eolnmn in foraging 
piatrol. 

IVaser 

»»• 


Uoal’s column. 

Brown 




Millar 

... 


» 


APPENDIX E 


PoB the following elatisticB I am indebted to the courtesy of Colonel Heymaii, 
the President of the Compensation Board, which up to 16th August 1898 
had paid elaiins for the following items : — 


Q BOWING Oaors Dbsteoned 


Mealies 


896 acres 

Kafir corn . 


270 „ 

Oats . 


70^ „ 

Barley 


17 „ 

Potatoes 


67 „ 

tVheat 


7 „ 

Various 

Total , 

TttBiis Destkoted 

IBli .. 

1479 acres 

Prmt trees 

• « * • 

1,092 

Gum trees 

• » . . 

290 

Various trees 

Total . 

19,967 
. 21,339 


Domestio ANOtAts Oabbibd Obit ob Killb® 


Imported bulls ... . . 69 

Kafir bulls .... . . 68 

Oxen .... . . 4,440 

Cows and heifers . . . . 9,692 

Mixed cattle 7,394 

Sheep and goats . ... .6,114 

Pigs 842 

Horses 33 

UluIcs 6 

Donkeys 648 

Imported fowls ...... 4,348 

Matahels 7,133 

Ducks and geese 614 

Turkeys 58 


Total . . . 4 0,139 

160 


Na of homesteads destroyed . 
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FABMisra AMD Aqhiotimueal Implements Stolen oa Debtboted 


Ploughs 

112 

Harrows . 

30 

Carts, various . 

15 

IVaggons . 

85 

Scotch carts . 

52 

Picks and shovels , 

2311) 

Cream eeparatore 

0 

Churns . 

19 

Sundries 

.Ol^l including mining 
implements 

Total . 

7788 


Note. 

Up to IStli Aiigiiat 371 claims had been arljiidlcated upon. 

The full amount claimed in eetflement of these claims amounteil to 
£166,829 : 19 : 0. 

The amount awarded in settlement of the same being £1 1 1,439 : 1 0 : 1 1. 
The total number of claims filed amounted on 15th August to j!37, the 

total amount of compensation, claimed for which amounted to£260, 237 : 10 sA 

Since 16th August other claims have been filed bringing the total number 
up to about 800 for losses sustained in Matabcleland alona 

The total amount of compensation which will be paid by the Chartered 
Company in settlement of these claims will, it is thoi^lit, reach the sum of 
£230,000. 



APPENDIX E 

ScmsDULU showing the number of NftUve Policemen in the employ of the 
Government throughout llatabeleland, at the limo of the outbrenlc of the 
rebellion, and the proportion of the same which reinBined loyal in tho differ- 
ent districts. 


station. 

Loyal. 

Ecbob. 

Doubtful. 

Headquarters 


. 60 

4R 

... 

16 

Bulawayo 

district . 

. 30 

15 

16 

ss. 

Bulilima 

« • 

. 30 

23 

2 

• •• 

IJmsingwani 

71 • 

. 30 

11 

ID 

... 

Mangwe 

11 • 

. 30 

8 

24 

... 

Usiza 

11 • 

, 30 

2 

28 


Gwanda 

11 • 

. 30 

18 

• •• 

12 

Belingwe 

n • 

. 30 

Nil. 

25 

5 

Qwalo 

11 • 

. 30 

Nil 

30 

... 

Bubi 

11 • 

. 30 

1 

29 

... 


Total . 

. 330 

126 

172 

32 


These figures must be taken as only approximate, as it is known that three 
or four of the police were killed by the rebels, and it is doubtful whether 
others did not meet the same fate. It will not be known exactly what 
number of the police were murdered hy the rebels until the war is over. 

For these statistics I am indebted to Mr. H. Morrison Jackson, the native 
commissioner, who was living on my company’s property of Essexvala 

P. 0. SuDOua 
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Gom Oiirm 


Roof. 

BWriot 

Tons cnisliol. 

tlHimr. fiiitimt 
ill oiiurt".. 

Alice 


2 

7 

Anrigit .... 


41 

40 

African .... 


l.Vi 

07 

Birthday .... 


llifi 

101 

Beatrice . . . . | 


loll 

SO.I 

Bonanza .... 


aoi 

«0 

Cotapaxi .... 


4837 

2:!2h 

Congress on Hill . 


20 


Concession .... 

• •• 

4 

7i 

Dickens .... 


1000 

lOM 

Golden Quawy . 

«. 

2.0 

0(1 

Golden Hone Sho.- 


10(1 

71 

Glendarra .... 

... 

,0 


Hidden Secret and Bob Boy . 

... 

120 

fiO 

HeaMeld .... 

... 

2 

2til 

Inez 


40 

07 

Just in Time 

... 

? 

27 

Lion 


«> 


Matehless East 


20 


Matchless West . 


12 

uo 

Natal 


0 

* 

Old Chnm .... 

... 

20 

■ID 

Nil Desperanduni 

... 

2 

Panlialanga .... 


30 

r#o 

Pioneer .... 


IS 

lO’l 

Standard No. 2 . 

... 

2iS 


Shepherds .... 


(! 

lot 

Salamander 

... 

700 


Shankarn .... 


a.'i 

7»*i 

Vesuvius , . . . 


40 

«13lJ 

PO 

0707J 

Ancient Enins - 


... 

»57 

84^ 

■ ■ — 

AJluviul . . . . 

Manica 



For these statistics I am indebted to the conrt«r of Mr. .tooW, Semhwy 
oftieOhamberofMmea RdSw-ow. 
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Abbnzaktsj, 20, 71 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, 87 
Adams, Col, Qould, joins Dr, Jameson, 
45 

African Bond Assoolatlou, 249 
AfrlenndBr Corps, 59, 105, 144, 147, 
200, 242 ; courage and sklU of, 117, 
118, 12B j brilliant cLarge by, at tlio 
Dmgum, 173 i complimented by- 
Lord Gray, 240 

Ammunition, abundance of, among the 
Matabele, 49 

Anderson, Mr,, mardor of, 25 
Appleyaid, Trooper, death of, 174 
Armstrong, Major, 114, 14l, 142, 148 
Artillery, defective condition of, 65 
Axes, natives borrow, 23 

BanuN, 109 

Bndeu-Powell, Major, 239 
Baker, Mr,, death of, 125 
Bnnks-Wrigbt, Lieut, 231 
Bonynbl tnbe, 76 
Barnard, Commandant, 170 
BarUielcmy, Pother, 195 
Baxter, Trooper, bravery of, 104 
Beid, Col,, In command of Salisbury 
relief force, 186 j forma laager near 
Bulawayo, 22*2 ; joins Cul, Spreekley, 
223 , returns with hts force to 
Salisbm-y, 235 

Bechuanaland Protectorate, 254 
Belingwc, laager formed at, 136 
Beinbisl, 101 
Benson, Mr,, 179 
Bentley, Mr,, murder of, S3 
Biicoe, Lieut,, 147 
Bisaat, Capt, 127, 138, 168 
Blick, Mr., American scout, narrow 
eseape of, 201 

Blacker, Harr, 11, 23,28, 74, 79,168, 
216 


Boor element in Bhodesla, 241 ttse/i. 
Baggie, Lieut, patrol uiiilcr, ltr> 
Boyce, Mr., 79, 80 
Brand, Copt , 59, 117, lit), 125, 223 
Brown, t'apt. Howard, 144 
“Buccaneers,” 108 

Bulawayo, 4 ; in 1895, 5 ; lowness of 
food supply In, 66 j critical position 
of, 57 ; total femes in, at beginning 
of TcbcUiun, 58, 59 j laager tbrmed 
at, 90 ; Matiitiele scare at, 91 ; rebels 
hanger! at 137; Matabele advance on, 
144 ; arrival of Lord Orey ot, 170 
Bulatatj/o Chrunidt, quoted, IBS 
Bulawayo PicU! Puree, the, 68, 218 ; 
disbanded, 239 ; Lord Urey’s odilmss 
to, 230, 240 

Buruhaiii, Air., the American scout 
176, 195, 222 ; narrow escape oL 201 
Bnttoii, Trooper, 202 

Caucbell’s Stokx, 103 
Capa Boys, exLutlent services tcuderuil 
by, 59 

(timegio, Itev. Mr., 117 
Carrington, Major-Ccu. h'ir P., 68, 60, 
239 ; ruouhus llulawayu and takn 
over ctmniiauil of furct's m MaUttiul«< 
lanil, 217 ; riiwpatchcs tiureir prttrrds 
agalust tulicls, 221 
Carter, Mr., 100, 102 
Case, Mr., killed at fny.ati, 103 
Cattle, carried off by Matabele, 26, 6L ; 
rccapturu of, 62, 63 ; un«d as a decoy 
by the enemy, 200 : targe herd 
captiirurl by Cul, Bprta'kluy, 214 
Cattla-conhsiattoii question, 7 ; its final 
settlement, 9 

Celliers, Mr., 105, 107 ; drsath of. 108 
Chartercrl C'umpaiiy, the, natives under 
rule of, 7, 71 ; and the cattU’emi- 
fiscationquestieu, 7 ; and the revcee,- 
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tion of fhe oliartei, 256 ; the white 
population of Ehodesla under, 257 ; 
Sulawayo Chamber of Commoroe 
exprowee ooufldence in, 258 
Cliihi, loyalty of, 238 
OhUlniauzi, loyalty of, 238 
Oolenbrander, Mr., 56, 187| 261 
Coloniets, their dilfioiiltUe during the 
rebellion, 43 ; their unpreparedneas 
on outbreak, 63, 66 
Compenaation Board, 265 
Comployer, Hr., murder of, 96 
Cooke, Mr., 108 

Cooliea, murder of, near Bulawayo, 
177, 178 

Coope, Capt., 219 ; gallant behaviour 
of, 221 

Corke, Mr. S. H., killod at Inyati, 103 
Crewe, Lieut. P., 127 i miraouloua 
escape of, 165 

Crewe's form at Bedbank, 220 
Cumniing’s store, laager formed at, 38 ; 
relief of, 40 

Cunningham family, massacre of the, 36 
Cuine, Mr., 96 

Emly OuRBma, “Young Trades- 
man's “ letter to the, 187 
Savey, Trooper, wounded, 223 
Dawe's store, 168 

Dawson, Capt., 69, 127, 176 ; leaves 
Bulawayo with patrol, 110 
Dawson's Fort, 179 
Dawson's store, at Amangi Mlnyama, 
119 ; on the Umzmgwanl river, 18, 
79, 118 

Donovan, Tim, kUled, 104 
Dunoan, Mr,, 88, 146 
Dutch in South Africa, 244 et mq. 
Dutch Beformed Church, 249 
Dutchmen, murder of two, 168 

BagIiB Minb, 94, 96 
Sogleson, Mr., murder of, 26 
Edtdns, Mr., murder of, 83 
BdMns’ store, 85, 112, 118 
Egerton, Hon. Tatton, M.F., 96, 198, 
212 

EUbsini Hills, 107 
EUlott, Mr., Ill 
Eilmunds, Mr., 28, 63 
Esssxvole, 6 ; life at, 10 ; progress of 
the insurreotion at, 31 ; cattle left 
in oboige of the natives, 69 ; burned 
down, and oattle carried off, 69, 216 
Europeans, 6x8t murders of, 32, 83 ; 
svfis aseribed to inffusnoe of, 51 


Famenb, apprehsusious of, 18, 66 
Farloy, Mr. F. C., narrow escape of, 225 
Farquhar, Mr. Mowbray, 96, 198 
Ferreira, Mr., 126 

“Fig Trse,” 111 ; fort erected at, 140 
Fincham, Mr., 104 
Fletcher, Mr., 74 

Fonseca's farm, 129 ; engagement at, 
130 

Food supply, a plentiful, the sinews of 
war to a savage race, 163 
Forbes, Mr. Qordon, narrow escape of, 
220 

Fortnightly EeiHm, 243 
Foster, Mr., murder of, 25 
Fourio family, massacre of the, 209, 212 
Frost, Lieut., 118, 206 
Fynu, Capt., 128, 130 
Fynn, Mr. II. F., sworn statement of, 
35, 36 ; warns Capt. Loiug of the 
native rising, 186 ; hia faithful 
servant, 234 
Fyun's farm, 231, 232 

Gambo, detention of, in Bulawayo, 62 ; 
diminished luiluonoe of, 52 ; loyalty 
of his followers, 52 

Ganyaua murders one of the native 
police, 22 

Qiiford, Eon. Mamice B., 29, 88, 86 ; 
letters ffom, 41, 42 ; his predieijon 
regarding the insurreotion, 43 ; patrol 
under his command leaves Bulawayo, 
127 ; engagement at Fonsoca'e farm, 
180 ; wounded, 183 ; patrol rotorus 
to Bulawayo, 188 

Gifford's Horae, 127, 200, 236 ; ex- 
cellent services 221 
Gold output, see Appaudix G 
Gordon, Mr., saved hy native police, 116 ' 
Government House at Bulawayo, 67 
Graeey, Mr., murder oii 96 
Gradwell, Capt., 231 
Graham, Mr., native commissioner, 100 * 
Idlled at Inyati, 103, 231 
Graham's store, laager at, 160 
Qraiugor'a stores, 118, 119, 121 
Greaff, Frikky, aooldent to, 201 
Greek trader, murder of a, 118 
QronfoU, Lieut., 28, 77, 93, 118, 166, 
168, 169 ; his aeoount of the 6ght at 
the Umgoza, 170-175 ; takes over 
Fort Maiqusnd, 176 
Grey, Capt., narrow esoape of, 98 ; re- 
tell to Bulawayo to give warning of 
rising, 96 ; leaves for Gre Tekwe, 67 ; 
his timely arrival, 98 ; 203, 283 
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Grey, Loril, arrival of, in Bulawayo, 
179 ; his address to the Bulawayo 
Field Forces 239 

Grey’s Scouts, 68 , 97, 127, 146, 147, 
200, 223, 236 ; their gallsntry, 165 
Grootboom, John, narrow escape of, 
168 ; wounded, 178 
Gum-trees, planting of, 11 
Gwanda patrol leaves Bulawayo, 117 ; 
Lieut. Webb’s account of, 117 ; 
arrives at Nicholson’s camp, 110 ; 
attacked by the Hatabele, 122 ; 
narrowly escapes annihilation, 122 ; 
returns to Bulawayo, 134 ; gallant 
conduct of, 125 
Gwelo, 96, 97 

HADsy, iJB;. irhoiDas, 102 
Hoisted, Capt., 139, 141, 142 
Hoisted Fort, 142, 180 
Hamilton, Mr., wounded, 219 
Hamilton, Trooper, wounded, 224 
Ebnley, Sub-Inspector, 100; killed at 
luyati, 103 

Barker, Mr., wounded, 146 
Hartley, Mr., 184 
Hays, Trooper, shot dead, 220 
Heany, Mr. Maurice, 1 
Helm, Hev. Mr., 8 ; views on the cattle 
question, 7, 8 

Hmderson, Mr., 106 ; gallsnt conduct 
of, 207 

Hocking, Mr,, 87 
Holland Mr,, 120, 126 
Holm’s farm, 128 

Hook, Lieut., 140 ; severely wounded, 
164 

Hope Fountain, mission station at, 6 , | 
63 j destroyed, 148 
Horses, scarcity of, 64 ; number in 
possession of Government at out- 
break of rebellion, 64 ; their useless- 
ness in tbs Matopo Hills, 78 
Hosking, Mr. John, sworn statement 
of, 87 

Howard, Lieut., 180, 186, 205 
Hulbert, Lieut., wounded, 133 
Hurford, Mr. G., killed at Inyati, 103 
Hurlstone, Mr,, murder of, 100, 196 

lUFSMBiBl river, 232 
Ingram, Mr., the American scout, 176 
Inaiza district; rising general in, 40, 
Insiza river, two columns despatched 
to, 198; large quantity of stores 
discovered near, 199, 218 ; running 
6 ght and casualties at, 201 , 202 ; 


enemy found in great force at, 201 ! 
laager formed near, 208 ; many kruuls 
burned in vnUoy of, 213 
“lutabas a Mamba,” 233, ‘234, 239 
Intuntini, bitmiug of kraal of, 70 
Inrnozan, raid by, 60 
Tnyumuiida, son of Lo lleiigula, 143 
tuyati, luassncre of whites at, 103; 
liodies of murdered men fmmd at, 
231 ; mlsblnu house and climuli de- 
stroyed, 232 

ivers, Mr., murder of, 34 


“Jacxai.,” Maknluha chief, interview 
with, 112 

Jackson, Mr., 12 ; distru-its the italivu 
police, 14, 18 ! rumoured murder of, 
T1 ; arrives at Bulawayo, 92 
Jameson, Br., 12 ; forces under, in 
1893, 43 ; Matabsle attacks on, 44, 
194 ; hencficial results of his i-nni- 
pnign, 46 

Jarviii, Mr. Weston, 95, 197, 205, 212 
Jeiikin’s store, 100 
Jobson, Mr., 122, 126 
Judge, Mr., 86 


Kitama, bie loss of cattle through the 
rinderpest, 226 

KhamI river, fort built at, 177 
Knapp, Capt., 218, bravery of, 221 


LAnoaoHEnB, Mr., 36, 108, 137, 193, 
226, 227, 286, 256 

Laing, Capt, 135. 237 ; his successful 
engagements with the relicls, 233 
Langahi, Matabele Iauada,U 6 
Lan^onl, Dr. and Mrs., mn^^« of, 
40, 214, 215 

Laniiing, Mr., native oomniUsloner, 230 
Lee’s store, 03 ; burnt down, 191 
Lemon, Mr., murder of, 214 
Leopard, ailventure with a, 8 
UrWt, Mr., 36 

Lo Beugida, 4, 13, 44, 45, 230; his 
belief m the Uinlimo, 16, 143 


Locusts, plague of, 51 
Long, “Texas." 164 
Loots, Mr., 126 
Loyal Colonists’ Leuguo, 248 
Luck, Capt, 141 

Lumsden, Capt, 113, 127, 130 ; dsath 


of, 133 

Lyons, Mr., SO 


MAAWii'JtBoaiOFAr, Matobeta attadi 
on, 117 
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Mabalcitwaul, fort oideteil to be built 
at, 146 

Maofarlane, Capt,,106,133i expedition 
under, 147-164 j despatobed wltli 
force to the Um^za, 221 
Mackenzie, Trooper Kenneth, killed, 
ISO 

M'Kiaa’a kraol, 127 
Madden, Patrick, 103 
Haddocks, Mr,, munler of, 37, 186 
Mahzlaban^an, a Matabele guide, 72 ; 
fidelity of, 79 

Moinwaring, Capt., patrol under, 166 
Haiyaiaa, rebel chief, 187, 140 
Mnkalakas, their peaceable and in- 
dustrioua character, 71, 111 j intei'- 
view ■with principal iuduna, 112 
Makupikupeni police station, 72 
Maiigwe laager, 114 
Manica, 256 

Harquond Fort, construction of, 169 
Harzwe’s Icraal, Matabele raid on, 132 ; 
women, cattle, etc., belon^g to, 
recaptured by Oboa, 184 
Hnsdiunaland, news of rising in, 235 ; 
Umlimoa respmsible for outbreak, 
country admirably adapted for colon- 
isation, 266 

Maahunaa, loot the object of their 
rising, 236 ; their principal char- 
aoterlatica, 287 

Matabele, the, prosperous under the 
rule of the Ohortored Company, 7, 
71 ; munler a native policeman, 18, 
10 ; attack the native police at Un- 
gorshlwini, 20 ; inscrutability of the 
native mind, 26 ; raids on cattle, 26, 
61 ; barbarity, 84, 86, 218 ; cam- 
paign of 1893 against, 43 ; demoral- 
isation and surrender in 1863, 46 ; 
their military spirit scotched, not 
killed, 47 ; probable losses in 1893, 
47 ; disarmament only partial, 48 ; 
■waiting an opportunity to rebel, 51 : 
want of combined action, 66, 154 i 
bcHef in tbe TJmUnio, 66 ; non-lnter- 
ferenoe with waggon and coacb traffic, 
67, 68 ; improved tactics, 60 ; raid 
on Easezvale, 69 ; ihiendliea among, 
7l i massing in the Matopoa, 73, 
221 ; bad shooting of, 163 ; severely 
defeated at the Uniguza, 177 ; effects 
of rehellion on, 263 

Matabeleland, suitability of the country 
for oattla breedings 6, 255 ; appear- 
ance of the rinderpeet, 18 ; rumours 
of native rising, 13 ; transitional 


state of, 66 curious position of 
affairs in, 142 ; plentiful harvest, 
168 ; Dntoh settlers in, 241 ; Boer 
element strong in, 240 ; railways, 
264 ; effect of the ruidoipest in, 266 ; 
country admirably adapted for colon- 
isatiott, 266 

Matabele rebellion, the, riimonra of, 13, 
14 ; opinion regarding origin of, 17 ; 
first overt act of, 19 } its Zulu origin, 
26, 62 ; progress ol, 81 ; reflections 
upon, 29-31, 64-67 ; account of, 93 ; 
horrors of, 168 ; niiinher of settlers 
killed, 260 ; negotiations for peace, 
251 

Maiabelt Tmes, quoted, 68, 176, 177 
Matibi, a Masbuua obief, valuable 
assi^aiice from, 237 
Matopo Hills, mossing of Matabele in, 
73 ; journey through, 74 ; skirmish 
in, 76-77 ; strong position of enemy 
in, 220 

Maxim, nnforhinate jamming of, 162 
Meikle, Capt., 128, 156 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 197, 206, 222 
Moffat, Lieut., 161 

Molyneux, Oapl, 139, 142, 156, 186 ; 
erects fort at Fig Tree, 140 ; Mata- 
bele attack his farm, 180 
“Mondoroa," 286 
Mostert, Mr., 104 
Mounted Police, distrihution 63 
Mullins, Lieut., 218, 232 
Munzherg, Mr., wounded, 77, 110 

Napibb, Ool., 29, 64, 142, 146, 156, 
135, 198, 203 ; force under, reaches 
Tel^e store, 98 ; arrives at Bula- 
wayo, 216 ; oommended by Lord 
Grey, 289 

Hative Police, Mr. Jacicson’s distrust of, 
14 i defections among tbo, 60, 63, 
70 disarmament of, at Bulawayo, 93 
Native question m Bhodesia, Import- 
ance of tbe, 88 
NelUe Beef Mine, 37 
Nicholson, Capt., 144, 156 
Niekerk, Copt. Van, 69, 108, 117, 120, 
164, 200, 203, 228 ; cool judgment 
and bravery of, 122, 126 ; wounded, 
126 

Norton, Mr., 28, 160 
Notmen, Mr., 28 
Nyenyed, proscription of, 44 

Obab, recaptures women and cattle 
belonging to Marzwe, 184 
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OComoi, Job, reinarkaUB escapa of, 
80 ; his brother and cousin murdered 
b 7 the Matabele, 86, 87 
O’Leary, Sergt-M^or, 40 
OtteuB, Mr., murder of, S4 

Fahebr, Trooper, death of, 201, 210 
Parkin, Lieut, 176, 180 
Paraona, Trooper, death of, 175 
Peaoook, Sergt., wounded, 219 
Pally, Iter. Douglas, 212 
Pittondrigh, Oapt., leavea Bulawayo 
with a rescue party, 100 j encounters 
the rebela, 102 ; fortlBes OampboU’s 
store, 104 j relief of, 106 ; returns to 
Bulawayo, 107 

Plumer, OdL, suceeseiviX engageiueni by 
force under, 217-221 j sets out for 
the Khaml river, 221 ; 239 
Police force, effects of removing, 61 
Pongo store, 98, 195 ; murders at, 94, 
96, 100 

PnrsseU, Mr., 120, 126 

Qxrsni’s Mure, 280 

Bshbahk, large imp! at, 148 
Beddlngton, Mr., murder of, 100, 106 
Bead, l^v. Mr,, saved by the Mako- 
lakas, 117 

Bess, Bev. Mr,, narrow escape of, 231 
Beid, Capt., 147 

Bensberg, Commandant Van, 106, 200, 
202, 208 ; and the AMcander Corps, 
241 

Beynolds, Corporal, 183 
Biebek, Van, 66 

BlBes and ammunition belonging to 
Government at beginning of reheQioii, 

55 

Binderpest, 18, 258-255 ; spread of, 17; 
effects ot, 50 ; ravages at Mangwe, 
116 

Bhodes, Mr. Arthur, 284 
Bhodes, Mr. Cecil, 186, 197, 206, 208, 
222, 248,251 ; confidence felt in, 259 
Bhcdeida, steps necessary fbr future 
safety ot, 84 ; importance of native 
queetion in, 88 ; opening up and 
oolouisation of, 241 ; Boer elsment 
in, 241, 242 ; present position and 
future i^aspectsofi 260 etseg. ; gold 
in, 256 ; administration wader the 
Chartered Company, and as a Crown 
Colony contrasted, 357-259 
Bhodesla, Eastern, force sent to, 236 
Ediodeeia Hoiset 54, 106 

D 


Blxon, Mr., 214 
Bohiuson, Capt, 285 
Bcblnson, Sir., 06 

^oyoii, Cornelius Van, 114, 180, 182 
Eorko, Lient, uiamw escape ot, liio 
Boss femlly, uiasoacrc of the, a09, 

Bothmnn, Trooper, death of, 202, 211 

HausBimr coach chased hy Kafiri, 99 
Sillshnry Belief Force, uieetiiiK with, 
197 ; leaves for Bulawayo, 215 
“Sslugazane," a prophatees, consulted 
by Lo Bengula, 230 
Behnltz, Mr., 86 
Scott, Major, at Bulawayo, 91 
Sswhol-whoi river, game pientifhl near,2 
Shangani stores the, 9(, 99 ; losger at, 
95 ; patrols sent out from, 96 
Shangaui column. des;>atch of, 186 ; 
composidon and sUength of, 186, 
187 

Shashanl Hotel, 113 

Shashani Pass, 56 

Shiloh Hills, Gifford’s fight in, 127 

Shiloh mission station, 229 

Sinclair, Lieut, 202 

Simms, Mr., 74 

Slowey, TVooper, wounded, 220 
Sonth Africa, compareal with Morth 
Amcrics, 65, 66 ; British snd Dutch 
in, 248 it uq. 

Spsrgot’s store, 118 
Spiro’s store, 72, 110, 118, l2l 
Sprsckley, Col., 29, 33, 69, 71, 197 ; 
his valuable services at Bultwayo, 
91 ; Infiicts heavy loss on the labels 
at tbe Umguat, 224 ; leaves with 
patrol for Shiloh, 228; arrivea at 
Fynu’a farm, 233 ; fails In with 
large liody of rebels, 233 ; capturss 
a large amunut of gtidn and ratnnis 
to Bulawayo, 236 
Stewart’s store, 95, 98, 187, 299 
Steyn, Mr., V26 
Stotldart Lieut, 238 
Stracey, Mr., woumled, 77, 110 
Stuart dack, Amencau miner, 229 
Swinburne, Mr., Eugitsb scout, 176 

TaiT, fund supply at 146 
Taylor, Capt., 301 

Taylor, Mr. Herbert and the eatHe 
question, 8, 9 

Tekwe river, Matabele bnpt at 187 
Tekwe store, 97 

Thaha Indn^ enemy to ftnt at 189 J 
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skiimisli near, 191 ; no quarter 
sha\m a,t, 192 
Thomas, Mr., 13, 72 
Thomson, Mr, Hoodie, 101 
Transvmii, the invasion of the, 245 
Tree-planting and farming, 11 

UunoNSlsi, nephew of Lo Bengula joins 
in the rehelUon, 22 

Uiugorehlivini, native police attached 
at, 20 

Tlmgaza^the, skirmlahat, 146 ; expedi- 
tions to, 166, 166, 223 ; Lieut, 
Grenfell'B description of fight at, 
170-175 ; oomposltlan of force en- 
gaged at, 172 

TT^an, neutcollty of, 62 ; hostility of 
his sons and followers, 63 
•< tTmlimo,” the god of the Mshelokas, 
prophecies of, 13, 226 ; superstitions 
regarding, 16, 66 ; accepted os an 
oreole by the Matabels, 16 ; Lo 
Bengnla’s belief in, 16, 143 ; re- 
spo^ble for outbreak in Mashuna- 
land, 286 

Unlngiilu, 11, 112 ; one of the chief 
instigators of the rebeUion, 12 ; his 
anxiety regarding Jaiuescn’s sur- 
render, IS ; and the Vmhmo, 17 
Hmeetohi, 28 
Umsheti, 169 

TTmidngwanl store, broken into by 
natives. 111 

Umsobo, 19 ; attempts to pick aquaihd 
with the native police, 20 


Deher, Mr., predicts the rising of the 
Matabele, 14 

Tiqebb, Mr., 146 
Vigne, Dr,, 167 

Vullnres, extraordinary absence of, 115 

VfiijSB, Lieut,, 167 
Worwlak, Lieut., 218 
"Watts, Major, 218 

"Webb, Lieut., 117, 121, 125, 140, 142 
"Wbito, Capt. the Hon. C., sent with a 
foroe to Eastern Bhode^, 236 
"White, Mr., 126 ; wounded, 126 
■Willoughby, General Digby, 17g 
■Willoughby, Sir John, 44 
■Willoughby’s Consolidated Oo., 90, 
2S0 

"Wilson, Major, death of, 46 
Wiiaon’s fhrni, 116, 189 ] fort built at, 
178 

Windley, Capt., 160, 101, 206 ; his 
horse refhses to carry double weight, 
162 ; gallantry of, 168 
■Wise, Trooper, wounded, 104 
Witch-doctor, influeuoe of the, 61: 

death of a, 181 
Wood, Mr., murder of, 90 
Woodfard'e store, 38 
Wiey, Capt., 193 

Zastsssi Kafirs, murdored by Matabels, 
188, 229 

Zeebuig, Mr. H., murder of, 100 
ZeederWg, Mr., 119 
Zlpjanja, loyalty of the, 287 


THE END 


PrfHttd h R. & K. Clsric, Limitbp, Bdbihtrgh. 
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ROWLAND WARD.cu^.. 


NATURALISTS TO THE COURT 

Sy Special Jppeiniment to His Jieyal Highness the Pri/ice of Woks, Hts -Soyal Highness 
the Huhe of Sasce-Celmrgaitd Cot/ia, and the Courts of Europe, 

“THE JUNGLE,” 166 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Teleoeapiijc Address ; JUNGLE, LONDON. Telephone No, 3644. 

Practical and Artistic Taxidermists, Designers of Trophies of Natnrol History, 
Preservers and Adapters of all Spedmens of Animal Life. Natoal Featiwes of 
Animals adapted in Original Designs for Decorative Purposes and Every-day Uses. 
Fuciiers and Flumassiers, and Collectors in Natuml History. 

NOTICE. — Rowland Ward, F.Z.S., is the only member left in the profession of the 
Ward Family, long unrivalled for their accumulated experience and their skill 
in Practical Taxidermy, especially in its artistic department 


Sporting Booksellers and Publishers. 


Medals and Diplomas of Honour for Artistic Work 


Jaondon lateniationftl ExhlUtloti, 1863. 

Farts InteraaUone] ExhibUioni x866. 

Vienna International Exhibition] x873« 

London International Fnberies, 1863. 

Calcutta InternatlGnal Exhibition, 3883>84. 
London International Health ExhlVation, ^884. 


London Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 

t886. 

The Axtglo-Dasish Exhibition, South Ken< 
biugton, 1&86. 

The Royal Military Exhibition (Army 
Medical Depaitment), 1890* 


IN THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON, iSSfi. 
THE REPRODUCTION OF 

THE JUNGLE AND INDIAN ANIMAL LIFE 

Was designed and Arranged, and the Animals Modelled, 

By ROWLAND WARD, F.Z.& 





THE COLONIAL & INDIAN EXHIBITION, 1886 


THE JUNGLE 

" Bttt everything dse here is likely to be foraotten in presence of the wonderful juggle scene which Mr. 
Bawland Waro bss constructed, . , . This wiU certainly be the first of the many attractions to which 
visitors will turn. . « . They will fincl themselves in wesence of a scene which is likely to keen their 
ibr some time. ,Mr. Ward has made the most of his limited space, into which he has collected the scenery 
and life which, in reality, is found scattered over an area of many thousand square miles* On the right we 
have a trophy from Kuch Behar, formed by His Highness the Mabaralah, the most prominent feature of 
which is a tiger hunt. We see a great group in tne deep emss jungle. . , . AdjolPlog;, this are triples 
designed to represent generally the Fauna and Flora of India, by representaciva animals and Hit^, 
picturesquely grouped m llluetratlon of their life>habtU,’*~7Ymse. 

^'^The visitors . . . were lost in admiration of Mr. Rowland Ward's masterly designs, modellings, and 
general arrangement. The novelty is already known as 'the Jungle.' . . . The deep grass jungle is 
occupied necesMirjly ^ many creatures whSw would in their native wilds be tbund in sndt dose 
companionship. . . < The scene is rendered with true tragic power J/eats, 

" These numerouB beasts . . . seem to illustrate the Fauna of India in a most vivid manner, and are 
very nrtisPcally prepared and arrAtiged. « . . The entire trophy had been prepared by Mr. ^Kowland 
Ward. This group ivill unquestionably be one of the leading attractions of an exhibtticn whidi is already 
full of marvellous things.'*— Pest. 

" Fitted up with tbe most perfect oompleteness^a lungte^the work of Mr. Rowlpd Ward. . , . The 
whole scene depicted la so life-hke that one isstarded Wits vivid realism. • > . This jungle alone is almost 
enough to make an exhibition. % . . Oealdes, Mr. Rowland Ward has designed aud arranged such other 
scenes in connection with several Colonial Courts. Chronicle. 

Mr. Rowland Ward, of Piccadilly, provides what will probably prove the most attractive feature of the 
exbibitloB, in the form of a series of picturesque trophies representing India, Ceylon, South Africa, Canada, 
and Queensland. 

EMPIRE OF INDIA EXHI BITION, 1895 


THE JUNGLE 

AND INDIAN ANIMAL LIPE3 

ms DKSIGNBD AND ARRANOED, AND THE ANIMAIS MODEtLBD, BY 

ROWLAND WARD, F.Z.S. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAID: 

''A Veritable triumuh of the taxidermists art~« tableau of jungle life which if entirely fresh and in 
every way remaikabl«.''^2)ff*^ TelegmpA. 

A series of scenes illustrative of jungle life, admirable alike ia its artistic effect cud fidefity to naflire." 
—Itcmtng A dvertiur. 

*<*TheJbDgle' willgive tbe visitor vivid notions of Indian life."-^7Yma/. 

** Will draw all eyes—genUe and simple, town«bred and couuiry*bred ; is a wonderful exhibit < . . such 
wealth of pelt and plumage, such clones of sbikah • » • : the very combioed essence of all jungles — 
body Chtvtdeli. 

A specially fine representation of au Indian jungle, with its characteristic va&utation and aninria 
and wild scenery, to which Mr. Rowland Ward has contributed all his knowledge of u naturalist and his 
unrivalled riciU as a taxidermist. "—kS'/orafasri, 

*'Most attractive . . • a comprehensive reprasenmtlon of animal life in the Jiingla and on the mountains 

of India < « f surpasses all former efforts • , . most reall5tic."~6)lorfm^ Xf/^. 

Entirely ftesh, and in every way remarkable. '*—Gra^k. 

Rowland Wa^'a Jungle is the finest thix^ of the kind ever seen in this coun^i and should not be 
milsed by any 

'* A r^lMtlon of nature In Its wildest and most tragic moods . » . provideB Instruction and amusement 
for the thousands in whose breast the love of nature and mdmal life is implanted>"~*^faM. 

^ ^^Gtand grouping of tropical Ilk. Scrupulous attention to detail. . . . The hoarse coughiog roar of 
tm tiger closely isiitated.^’-^SM/A Africa* 

‘*SuTpassea In interest any of the eacelleut exhibitions of the kind previously shown/'— 

GuttrAUik 


LONDON: ROWLAND WARD * co., UmM 
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1896.] EMPIRE OF INDIA AND CEYLON EXHIBITION, [jSpd. 

Including other Crown Dependencies In Asia. 


THE NEW JUNGLE 

A SERIES OF SIXTEEN ENTIRELY NEW SClvNES 

REPRESENTINO THE 

WILD ANIMAL LIFE OF INDIA 

WITH NATURAL SURROUNDINGS 
DESIGNED AND ARRANGED, AND THE ANIMALS MODELLED, BY 

ROWLAND WARD, F.Z.S. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAID: 

Dally Telegraph. — “ The realistic scenes offer a wonderful insight into 
untamed animal life, as depicted by a trained observer who goes direct to nature 
for his sources of inspiration. ... In all the groups the artist has exercised 
unrivalled powers of modelling. The tableaux have the advantage of an 
instantaneous photograph m their suggestion of life, but they surpass the most 
spirited plane picture,” 

Daily News. — " Mr. Rowland Ward’s much enlarged and re-stocked 
Jungle, with its realistic tableaux of tigers, leopards, bears, deer, crocodiles, 
snakes, birds, and insects, is a fine study in natural history and the wild life of 
thg jungle,” 

Daily Chronicle.—" A new Jungle has been designed by Mr. Rowland 
Ward, which far surpasses that of last year, both in size and completeness. 
There are sixteen scenes containing specimens of Endian big game, birds, and 
reptiles, with, of course, natural surroundings.” 

Weekly Times and Echo. — “Mr. Rowland Ward has doubled the 
size of his Jungle, in which wild animals have been arranged in their native 
haunts with an admirable sense of pictorial effect" 

People. — " In the new Jungle Mr. Rowland Ward has excelled himself, 
the realistic tableau of incidents in wild animal life telling many a thrilling story." 

Morning Post. — " Mr. Rowland Ward's Indian Jungle, with its scenes 
depicting, with the faithfulness of the skilled taxidermist and naturalist, the 
wild animal life of India.” 


LONDON : ROWLAND WARD & co., 
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HORN MEASUREMENTS 

AND 

WEIGHTS 

OF THE GREAT GAME OF THE WORLD 

BEING A RECORD FOR THE USE OF SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS 
By ROWLAND WARD, F.Z.S. 

AUTflOR 09 *'THE SPORTSMAN'S HANDBOOK," BTC. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

“ To sportsmen the utility of these voluminous records can hardly be over-estimated. 
In the majority of cases the accounts of the antlers and horns are illnslrated by engravings ; 
and photographs of many of the animals yielding them, with the sportsmen grouped 
around, ate interspersed throughout the volume. We have thus the African elephant, 
the Java ox [Bos ianiiffg), the Cape butfato, and the Tibet and Pallali antelopes.” — Field, 
“ Sportsmen and naturalists alike will welcome the appearance of Mr. Rowland 
Ward’s ‘ Horn Measurements and Weights of the Great Game of the World,’ which he 
has just issued from ‘ The Jungle,’ in Piccadilly. It is as complete a record as could 
now be compiled of the leading trophies of the chase, gathered from all quarters of the 
globe, chiefly, if not exclusively, by the enterprise and prowess of Englishmen, and leaves 
nothing in this respect to be desired. No important colleclLon of specimens has escaped 
due notice, and the information which is given concerning them is not to be found else- 
where. We may add that the copious illustrations with which the book is adorned, 
whether they are the result of photography or of engraving, are excellent, and worthy in 
every way to hear company with the letterpress of the distinguished natiirnlist and pre- 
eminently skilful taxidermist with which they are associated.” — Tie World. 

“ It is not often that sportsmen and naturalists are enabled to make acquaintance with 
such an elegant volume, and yet at the same time so valuable a work of reference, as 
Mr. Rowland Ward’s ‘Horn Measurements and Weights of the Great Game of the 
World,' published at ‘The Jungle,’ Piccadilly. Profusely illustrated, and bound .in 
materi^ representing the hide of zebra, Mr. Ward’s record will be necessary to the 
library of every well-appointed country house .” — Daily Tekgrc^h, 

" In these days, when every one is striving to ‘ beat the record,’ it is only right that 
sportsmen should have clearly put before them the results already arrived at as regards the 
size of the trophies and the weight of game-animals already obtained by their brother 
Nlmtods. No one is in so good, a position to do this as Mr. Rowland Ward, to whose 
well-known ‘Jungle’ in Piccndilly all the leading shooters of the present day send their 
' heads ’ to be mounted and their ‘ skins ’ to be stulfed.” — Nature. 

“Both the sporting and zoological world owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Rowland Ward for this handsounely-got-up volume, and he deserves the best thanks of all 
those Interested in the subject of Big Game, for the thorough and conscientious manner 
in which he has completed a very laborious task, and we only hope that his efforts will 
be rewarded by the book having sucli a rapid sale that a new edition will be called for 
at no very distant date .” — Land and Water. 
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Sporting Works published at “ The Jungle.” 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN 
SOUTH-EAST AFRICA 

Being the Narrative of the last eleven years spent by the Author 
on the Zambesi and its Tributaries ; with an Account of the 
Colonisation of Mashonaland and the Progress of the 
Gold Industry in that Country. 


BY FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS, C.M.Z.S., 

GOLD MEDALLISr OF THl ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY} AVTKOX OP 
'*A nUNTGR'S WARDCWKCS IN AFRICA.'* 


LONDON : ROWLAND WARD * Co., ustiref. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN 
SOUTH-EAST AFRICA 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLU8TBAT10N8 AND MAP. 

Price 2S3. net. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr. Selous has spent twenty years in this portion of the world, during 
the whole of which time he has led the wandering life of an explorer andV 
hunter. Regarded from a scientific point of view, his services have been fully 
recognised by the Royal Geographical Society, who have presented him with 
their Founder’s Gold Medal, the highest honour in their power to bestow. 

While in pursuit of large and dangerous game, Mr. Selous encountered 
many hardships and had some hairbreadth escapes, the account of which he 
gives in the graphic and entertaining style which gained such popularity for 
his former work. At the present time, when Mashunaland, after having 
passed through many vicissitudes, is being permanently settled up, and its 
mineral wealth developed, an account of its history and resources, written by 
Mr. Selous, who is so thoroughly acquainted with the country, and who guided 
the pioneer expedition in their successful march from Macloutsie to the place 
where Fort Salisbury now stands, cannot fail to be of the greatest interest. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“There is not space in these columns to give illustrative extracts of Mr. 
Selous’s exciting adventures so graphically, because so simply and modestly, 
told, so the statement must suffice that so many of them have never been 
gathered between the covers of a single book. ... As a record of hunting 
adventures it is almost without equal .” — Illustraied London News. 

“ Author needs no introduction. . . . Will doubtless become the standard 
work of reference. Excellent and numerous illustrations.” — Field. 

“ It is impossible even to indicate all the points of interest with which Mr. 
Selous deals. Illustrations are both numerous and excellent.” — Times. 

" Delightful book , . . and is produced in a style befitting the reputation 
of both author suid publisher .” — Review of Reviews. 

“Genuine story of adventure told in straightforward fashion, full of dramatic 
incidents and hairbreadth escapes, and made especially interesting by the fact 

that its author was the pioneer of the expedition to Mashunaland.” Morning 

Rest. 

“From cover to cover the book is crammed with most interesting in- 
formation about the people, the country, the habits of wild beasts, mining, 
footing, and the rest .” — Vanity Fair. 


I IF 
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Royal 8to, about 400 pagea. Price i8s, nat 


SEVENTEEN TRIPS THROUGH 
SOMALILAND 


A Record of Exploration and Big Game Shooting, 
1884 to 1893. 


By captain H. G. C, SWAYNE, R.E., 

rBLLOW OF THS ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY; CORRESPONDING MEMBER OP 
THE ZOOUIGICAX. SOCIETY 


WITH NUMEROUe ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

"Captain Swayne’s narrative of ‘Seventeen Trips through Somaliland’ 

. . . serves to remind us how rapidly the waste places in the world are getting 
filled up. His account of the big game shooting has a popular interest . . . 
minute information for the sportsman’s guidance.” — Siandani. 

" Will be carefully studied by those who have been there and those — and 
there are many — ^who have an eager desire to go. It is full of thrilling 
episodes. , . . The last chapter . . . contains some highly mteresting notes 
on the wild fauna of the country. The appendices, which deal with the fitting 
out of Somali expeditions and with the physical geography, have a distinct 
jfalue,” — Titnes- 

“Captam Swayne relates his experiences in a perfectly strsughtforward 
unemotional manner. , . . Contains a great numy meritorious illustrations." 
— Glohe, 

" Captain Swayne’s ‘ Seventeen Trips through Somaliland’ seems entitled 
to more attention and authority than most hunters. Contains one of the fullest 
accounts yet published of the life, customs, and characteristics of the restless 
Somali tribes,” — Sutsman. 

« Is full of well-told adventure, which appeal alike to the casual reader, 
the naturalist, and the sportsman. The drawings of the heads_ and animals 
are excellent, and for some years to come this book should remain ‘the book’ 
of those who would explore or shoot Somaliland.” — World. 
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STATISTICS OF BIG GAME SHOOTING 


One Vol., 4 to, Cloth special, Price 30fl. net. 

RECORDS OF big GAME 

COKTAINING 

AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR DISTRIBUTION 
DESCRIPTIONS OF SPECIES, LENGTHS, AND WEIGHTS 

MEASUREMENTS OF HORNS 

AND 

FIELD NOTES 

FOR THE USE OF SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS 


By ROWLAND WARD, F.Z.S. 

AUTHOn OF ''tub SFOBTSiHAN’S HANDBOOK/’ filCi 


PROFVSEt Y ILL (ISTKA TED 
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GREAT GAME SHOOTING AND PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. 

OneVol. PostSvo. Bound in Leather. Price3B.6d.net. ByPpat3».gd. 


THE 

SPORTSMAN’S HANDBOOK 

TO PRACTICAL COLLECTING, PRESERVING, AND ARTISTK* 
SETTING-UP OF TROPHIES AND SPECIMEN.S 

TO WHICH IS ADDED A 

SYNOPTICAL GUIDE TO THE HUNTING GROUNDS 
OP THE WORLD 

By ROWLAND WARD, F.Z.S., 

AUTHOR OP "lIORH MRASURCUBHTS,** BTC, 


SEVENTH EDITION— WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“ Sport, however, it must be borne in mind, is a thing of every climate and 
of all seasons, and the manual referred to, ‘The Sportsman’s Handbook,' by 
Rowland Ward, F.Z.S., has a little to say of most regions, from the North of 
Scandinavia to the South of India. AU knowledge is apt to come in useful j 
and even those of us who may never know the delight of facing a charge of 
the Cape buffalo — under some circumstances among the most dangerous experi- 
ences of the sportsman, we are told — ^may yet find a less rapturous pleasure in 
learning how a real sportsman should entertain such a visitor. The next best 
thing to being able to shoot a lion in a workmanlike fashion is to know how 
the thing ought to be done, and that is among the items of instruction in this 
little book .” — Daify News, Leading Article. 

“With this in lus portmanteau, no one fond of shooting and collecting 
need any longer lament his inability to preserve bis trophies, since the direc- 
tions given for skinning and preserving animals of all kinds are extremely 
dear and simple, and rendered all the more intelligible by the wood engravings 
by which they are accompanied. Quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, and 
Insects are all dealt with in turns, and directions given not merely for 
skinning them, but also for mounting them, if desired, a year or two (it may 
be) after they have been procured." — Field. 
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GUIDE TO THE KILLING 

OF 

PESTILENT & DESTRUCTIVE 
INSECTS 

Bv ROWLAND WARD, F.Z.S. 


WITH ILLU8THATION8 FOB REOOQNITION, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

THE 

PRESERVATION OF HOOFS 

AND THE 

DESIGNING OF HOOF-TROPHIES 

ROWLAND ^WARD. F.Z.S. 
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